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I 


A  Young  Gentleman  of  New  York 

i 

The  boy  was  born  on  August  6,  1786,  in  the  big  yel¬ 
low  brick  house  on  Wall  Street  next  to  Federal  Hall.  The  two 
buildings  were  separated  by  a  garden;  and  when  he  was  little 
more  than  an  infant,  he  looked  out  a  side  window  across  the  flow¬ 
er  beds  and  watched  General  Washington  ride  past  in  his  car¬ 
riage  to  the  first  inaugural  under  the  newly  formed  government. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  moment;  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
child,  pressing  his  nose  flat  against  the  pane  in  his  eagerness  to 
catch  every  detail,  was  more  absorbed  in  the  prancing  horses, 
the  bright  flags,  and  the  colorful  uniforms  than  he  was  in  the  fact 
that  a  new  government  had  been  launched. 

But  such  a  fact  did  not  long  elude  him.  He  was  a  studious 
boy,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  companions  had  little  interest  for 
him.  While  others  were  outdoors  with  their  marbles  and  kites, 
he  could  be  found  in  the  library  browsing  through  long  shelves 
of  books.  His  temperament  and  interests  led  him  to  the  study 
of  history  and  classics  rather  than  to  the  fishing,  hunting,  swim¬ 
ming,  nut-gathering  and  other  timeless  pursuits  of  young  boys 
which  were  a  daily  occurrence  in  the  fields  and  woods  just  be¬ 
yond  Wall  Street. 

He  was  a  stocky  lad,  small  for  his  age  but  not  frail  or  sickly. 
His  round  face  was  ruddy  with  health,  and  his  dark  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  zest  for  life. 

His  name  was  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck. 

n 

The  Verplancks  arrived  in  America  early.  Originally  they 
were  of  old  Batavian  stock,  half  Flemish  and  half  Dutch,  and 
lived  in  Brabant  and  Zeeland.  Probably  they  were  farmers 
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and  possibly  some  of  them  were  small  merchants,  for  one  of 
them  had  enough  means  to  emigrate  to  New  Amsterdam  but 
not  enough  to  remain  in  the  old  country  in  quiet  contentment. 
Sometime  after  1630  Abraham  Isaacse  Verplanck  sailed  for 
New  Amsterdam,  married,  settled  down,  and  reared  a  large 
family.1  In  many  ways  his  life  at  New  Amsterdam  was  typical 
of  the  early  settler  in  that  colony.  By  1635  he  was  married 
to  Maria  Vigne  Roos,  who  bore  him  nine  children ;  and  in 
1638  he  had  established  himself  as  a  small  farmer  and  fur 
trader. 

It  was  Abraham’s  first-born  son,  Gelyn,  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  subsequent  wealth  of  the  family.  This  enter¬ 
prising  man,  born  January  1,  1637,  joined  his  father  in  the 
beaver  trade,  after  first  serving  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  prom¬ 
inent  local  merchant.  His  business  activities  frequently  took 
him  north  out  of  the  city,  and  on  these  trips  he  would  stop  at 
the  tavern  of  Matje  Wessels,  a  famous  landlady  who  had  pros¬ 
pered  remarkably  from  her  inn  where  the  fur  traders  gathered 
to  gossip,  conduct  their  transactions,  and  pass  their  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  in  typical  Dutch  jollity.  The  landlady’s  daughter  was  as 
pretty  as  her  mother  was  wealthy,  and  she  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  catch.  Whatever  competition  there  may  have 
been,  the  enterprising  Gelyn  won  out,  and  he  married  Hendrika 
Wessels  in  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  1668.2 

His  subsequent  rise  was  rapid.  Backed  by  the  Wesselses, 
he  established  himself  as  an  independent  trader,  and  his  Dutch 
shrewdness  soon  made  him  one  of  the  leading  New  York  mer¬ 
chants.  From  his  warehouse  on  Pearl  Street  facing  the  water¬ 
front,  he  carried  on  a  highly  profitable  exchange  with  Holland, 
England,  and  the  West  Indies  which  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that,  when  the  authorities  listed  the  two  hundred  wealthiest 
men  in  New  York  in  1674,  Gelyn  was  twenty-eighth  on  the 
list  and  his  estate  was  valued  at  five  thousand  florins. 

Though  Gelyn’s  commercial  activities  brought  him  con¬ 
siderable  wealth  and  position,  it  was  his  participation  in  one  of 
the  early  land  grants  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  later  Verplanck  fortune.  In  August,  1683,  he 
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and  his  business  partner,  Francis  Rombout,  purchased  from 
the  Wappinger  Indians  a  tract  of  land  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  above  the  Highlands  in  what  is  now  Dutchess  County. 
Payment  was  made  in  wampum,  coin,  guns,  blankets,  powder, 
knives,  tobacco,  various  types  of  cloth,  and  alcoholic  spirits,  to 
the  amount  of  about  $1250.  Simultaneously  a  patent  was  re¬ 
quested  of  King  James  II,  and  this  was  finally  granted  in  1685 
to  Verplanck,  Rombout,  and  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt.3  No 
attempt  was  made  to  open  up  the  land  for  some  twenty  years, 
but  in  1706  the  tract  of  approximately  85,000  acres  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  heirs  of  the  three  patentees — the  Verplanck 
holdings  comprising  35,000  acres  of  farm-  and  woodland  with 
a  river  frontage  of  over  a  mile.4 

Gelyn’s  descendants  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  social 
prestige  as  a  result  of  energetic  business  activity  and  intermar¬ 
riage  with  leading  English,  Huguenot,  and  Dutch  families.  By 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Samuel  Verplanck, 
great-great-grandson  of  the  original  settler,  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  New  York.  He  lived  in  a  fine  Georgian  mansion  on 
Wall  Street  and  spent  much  time  at  Mt.  Gulian,  the  family 
seat  at  Fishkill  on  the  lands  secured  under  the  Rombout  patent. 
An  important  merchant  and  banker,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1768,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  a  governor  of  Kings  College,  which  he  had 
entered  as  a  member  of  the  first  class  in  1754. 

In  1761  he  married  his  cousin,  Judith  Crommelin,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Crommelin,  a  distinguished  Amsterdam  banker. 
Judith  was  undoubtedly  a  lively  and  accomplished  girl,  for  she 
spoke  several  languages  fluently  and  was  deeply  read  in  the 
classics,  but  apparently  the  union  was  not  successful.  It  was 
a  marriage  of  convenience,  arranged  primarily  further  to  cement 
the  ties  between  the  two  wealthy  families  and  only  secondarily 
recognizing  the  interests  of  the  two  principals.  In  later  years, 
during  the  American  Revolution,  Samuel  left  New  York  and 
lived  at  Mt.  Gulian  while  his  wife  remained  in  the  city,  an 
outspoken  Tory  and  sponsor  of  a  series  of  glittering  parties  in 
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the  Wall  Street  mansion  in  honor  of  the  British  officers  stationed 
there.5 

Samuel  and  Judith  Verplanck  had  only  two  children,  a  little 
girl  who  was  killed  in  a  carriage  accident  and  a  boy  born  in 
1762  whom  they  christened  Daniel  Crommelin  after  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather.  Young  Daniel  was  educated  at  Columbia, 
and  passed  his  postgraduate  years  studying  law  and  absorbing 
the  fundamentals  of  a  mercantile  training.  For  a  time  he  prac¬ 
ticed  before  the  bar  and  maintained  some  business  connections  in 
New  York,  but  in  1804  he  moved  to  Mt.  Gulian  and  made  that 
his  permanent  home.  Independently  wealthy  and  enjoying  the 
quiet  ease  of  rural  life,  he  eagerly  accepted  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  landed  gentry.  For  a  few  years,  from  1802  to 
1809,  he  served  as  a  Congressman  and  late  in  life  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dutchess 
County,  but  primarily  he  was  a  man  of  leisure.6 

In  appearance  he  was  the  typical  Knickerbocker.  He  was 
short  and  stout,  with  a  large  head  resting  securely  on  a  compact, 
barrel-like  body.  No  more  than  five  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
he  moved  with  the  quick  stride  of  a  short-legged  man.  He  was 
not  handsome,  for  his  features  ran  to  size  rather  than  to  delicacy; 
but  his  round  fat  face  was  friendly,  and  the  perpetual  twinkle 
in  his  dark  eyes  indicated  a  love  of  fun  and  a  delight  in  the 
simple  pleasures  of  life  that  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
Dutch  character.  During  his  lifetime  Mt.  Gulian  was  celebrated 
for  its  hospitality.  The  house  was  always  open  to  visitors,  and 
parties  were  frequent.  Christmas  and  other  holidays  were 
scrupulously  observed  and  became  occasions  for  a  huge  feast. 
The  guests,  arriving  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  were  ushered  into 
the  drawing  room,  where  a  whiskey  punch  was  served  before  the 
huge  fireplace.  At  five  dinner  was  served  at  a  table  piled 
with  a  limitless  assortment  of  delicacies:  venison,  turkey,  par¬ 
tridge,  rabbit,  goose,  duck,  chicken,  meat  pies,  and  oysters. 
For  dessert  there  were  pies,  puddings,  jellies,  and  fruits; 
throughout  the  meal  a  variety  of  wines  kept  the  glasses  filled. 
By  eight  in  the  evening  the  party  was  back  in  the  drawing 
room,  where  more  wine  was  served  from  the  well-stocked 
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cellar  while  the  Judge,  his  wife,  and  three  daughters  kept 
the  conversation  flowing  pleasantly  and  easily.  It  was  not  a 
household  primarily  concerned  with  serious  intellectual  activity, 
but  it  was  most  certainly  a  happy  and  jolly  one.7 

Daniel  Verplanck’s  correspondence  indicates  that,  aside  from 
such  hobbies  as  collecting  objects  of  art,  especially  old  silver,  and 
developing  his  taste  and  judgment  in  wines,  he  was  mainly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  management  of  his  estate  and  in  his  various 
financial  ventures.  His  sale  of  the  Wall  Street  property  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1 822  made  him  a  heavy  stockholder 
in  that  institution,  and  he  was  principal  stockholder  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Middle  District  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie. 
When  it  failed  in  1830,  he  lost  heavily,  for  he  made  up  the 
bank’s  losses  out  of  his  own  pocket.8 

On  October  29,  1785,  Daniel  C.  Verplanck  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Johnson,  and  the  following  year  they  had  a  son,  Gulian 
Crommelin  Verplanck. 

hi 

Thus  came  to  pass  the  union  of  two  distinguished  Colonial 
families,  for  Elizabeth  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  William  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  become  the  initial  president  of  Kings 
College  in  1754  and  who  first  taught  young  Samuel  Verplanck 
his  Latin  and  Greek  declensions.  Samuel  Johnson  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  an  Anglican  mission¬ 
ary  struggling  in  the  unfriendly  atmosphere  of  New  England 
Calvinism.  Unlike  his  father,  William  Samuel  had  turned  to 
the  study  of  law  after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1744  and 
soon  developed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Gradually  he 
was  drawn  into  politics.  An  ensign  of  the  Connecticut  militia, 
he  later  became  a  member  of  the  colony’s  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  in  1766  was  elected  to  the  upper  house.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  he  was  appointed  colonial  agent  in  London,  where 
he  spent  the  next  five  years  arguing  Connecticut  land  claims  in 
masterly  fashion  before  the  Privy  Council.  When  he  returned 
to  America  in  1771,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  Legislature  and 
named  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
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At  this  point  when  William  S.  Johnson  appeared  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  highest  regard  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  about 
to  experience  the  most  difficult  period  of  his  life.  The  series 
of  crises  which  led  to  the  open  warfare  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  had  the  effect  of  crystallizing  opinions  in  the  colonies.  Men 
had  to  take  definite  sides ;  one  was  either  a  treacherous  Tory  or 
a  staunch  patriot.  Johnson’s  position,  unfortunately  for  him, 
was  middle-of-the-road.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  served  Con¬ 
necticut  as  a  public  figure,  and  was  on  confidential  terms  with 
some  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.9  Moreover,  he  had  openly 
opposed  the  Townshend  Acts  and  favored  the  Non-Importation 
Agreements.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  background  as  the 
son  of  an  Anglican  minister  in  New  England  was  peculiarly  con¬ 
servative  and  his  law  practice  had  brought  him  into  contact 
mainly  with  the  conservatism  of  property  and  privilege.  While 
in  England  he  had  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  from  Oxford 
and  had  made  many  close  friends,  so  that  his  personal  ties  in  the 
British  Isles  were  strong.  Finally,  his  own  disposition  and  in¬ 
tellectual  leanings  favored  moderation  and  caused  him  to  recoil 
from  an  extreme  view  on  any  question.  When  forced  to  make 
a  choice  between  England  and  the  colonies,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  do  so,  and  passed  the  years  of  the  Revolution  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Stratford,  where  he  was  under  varying  suspicion  of 
complicity  with  the  enemy.  That  he  escaped  the  Tory  persecu¬ 
tions  is  testimony  to  an  unimpeachable  integrity  which  was  con¬ 
ceded  even  by  his  sturdiest  enemies,  and  history  has  borne  out 
the  fact  that  his  neutrality  was  about  as  successful  as  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.10 

With  the  end  of  the  war  Johnson  quickly  regained  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  eminence  as  the  passions  of  crisis  gave  way  to  the  more 
reasonable  sentiments  of  peacetime.  He  served  three  years  in 
the  Continental  Congress  and  was  then  elected  to  head  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  At  Philadelphia  he  probably  achieved  his  greatest  work, 
for  he  was  prominent  in  debate  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Style  which  had  the  honor  of  reporting  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  its  final  form.11  After  ratification,  for  which  he  worked 
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devotedly  in  his  home  state,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1791  because  of  his  desire  to 
remain  in  New  York  as  president  of  Columbia  College.  This 
position  had  been  offered  to  him  in  1787  and,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  the  college  not  only  recovered  from  the  blow  dealt  it  by 
the  Revolution,  but  was  prospering  by  the  close  of  his  term. 
In  1800  he  retired  because  of  ill  health  and  returned  to  Strat¬ 
ford  to  pass  a  serene  old  age  until  his  death  in  1 8 1 9  in  his  ninety- 
third  year. 

Though  he  has  remained  in  the  shadow  of  some  of  his 
more  colorful  contemporaries,  William  Samuel  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Americans  of  his  era.  A  lawyer,  he 
was  able  to  focus  on  every  problem  a  mind  that  was  clear,  logi¬ 
cal,  and  capable  of  dispassionate  judgment.  A  statesman,  he 
combined  skills  that  proved  of  great  service  to  his  country  with 
an  integrity  which  lifted  him  far  beyond  the  level  of  petty 
politics.  A  man  of  letters,  he  possessed  the  background  and 
intellect  necessary  to  check  the  faltering  course  of  an  educational 
institution  and  set  it  on  the  path  of  greatness.  A  pleasant  com¬ 
panion,  he  had  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  handsome  bearing, 
and  an  affectionate  manner  which  never  failed  to  charm  all  who 
made  his  acquaintance.12 

IV 

Of  the  many  who  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  William  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson,  none  was  more  profoundly  affected  than  his  grand¬ 
son,  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck.  Continually  throughout  his 
long  life  Verplanck  had  occasion  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  and 
deepest  gratitude  on  the  influence  of  the  older  man  during  his 
formative  years.  “I  cannot  but  remember,”  he  said  in  1834, 
.  .  that  I  have  New  England  blood  in  my  veins,  that  many  of 
my  happiest  youthful  days  were  passed  in  her  pleasant  villages, 
and  that  my  best  education  was  bestowed  by  the  more  than 
parental  care  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  excellent  of  her 
sons.”13  And  Verplanck  had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  From 
the  Johnsons  he  inherited  a  scholarly  cast  of  mind,  a  love  of 
books,  and  an  intellectual  approach  to  the  problems  of  life  which 
were  to  be  the  hallmarks  of  his  future  career.  In  his  New 
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England  background  were  buried  the  roots  of  a  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  a  wide  interest  in  the  arts,  literature, 
science,  law,  and  theology.  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Stratford,  where  he  first  learned  to  walk  under  the  willows 
which  his  great-grandfather  had  brought  from  England  and 
planted  along  the  Housatonic.  Here  he  developed  literary 
tastes  in  the  well-stocked  library,  conning  his  Greek  lessons 
while  lying  flat  on  the  floor  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  and 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  twisting  a  lock  of  brown  hair  on 
his  forehead.  Here,  also,  he  spent  long  hours  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  discussing  his  lessons  and  developing  self-reliance  of 
opinion  and  fairness  of  judgment  along  with  a  growing  store  of 
facts  dealing  with  the  past.14 

But  young  Gil  Verplanck  was  not  a  son  of  New  England. 
The  heritage  of  Holland  and  New  Amsterdam  also  enriched 
his  make-up,  and  thereby  are  presented  complexities  of  char¬ 
acter  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  one  is  to  understand 
the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  paradoxes  of  his  later  career. 
Frorfi  his  Dutch  ancestors  he  was  bequeathed  wealth,  social 
position,  and  a  fine  formal  education.  From  them  he  received 
a  sturdy  physique,  a  genial  manner,  and  a  love  of  people,  of 
good  food,  good  wine,  and  good  conversation.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  native  shrewdness,  his  ability  and  conservatism 
in  financial  matters,  and  his  close-fisted  manner  of  handling 
his  private  fortune.  They,  too,  were  the  source  of  the  natural 
indolence  which  robbed  him  at  crucial  moments  of  the  drive 
and  incentive  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  threshold  of  true 
greatness.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main,  Verplanck  seemed  to  have 
inherited  the  more  desirable  attributes  of  his  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ancestors,  and  his  personality  presented  an  easy  marriage 
of  the  shrewd  amiability  of  the  former  with  the  intellectual  and 
scholarly  strengths  of  the  latter. 

v 

When  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  but  three  years  old  his 
mother  died,  and,  as  his  father  soon  remarried  and  retired  to 
Mt.  Gulian,  the  boy  was  left  largely  to  the  care  of  his  grand¬ 
parents.  Though  he  was  often  at  Stratford,  his  home  was  in 
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the  Wall  Street  house,  and  there  he  was  reared  with  care  and 
affection  by  his  grandmother,  Judith  Crommelin  Verplanck, 
who  had  maintained  such  a  steadfastly  royalist  attitude  during 
the  American  Revolution.  This  lively  little  lady,  who  was 
often  seen  walking  up  Wall  Street  dressed  in  her  pink  satin 
and  dainty  high-heeled  shoes  with  a  quaint  jeweled  watch  swing¬ 
ing  from  her  waist,  was  as  insistent  as  the  Johnsons  that  her 
young  grandson  develop  a  love  of  books.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  taught  to  stand  on  a  table  and  declaim  passages  from  Latin 
authors,  for  which  she  rewarded  him  with  hot  poundcake.  The 
two  were  inseparable  companions,  and  together  they  presented 
an  appealing  picture  as  a  letter  from  one  of  her  descendants  play¬ 
fully  reveals: 

It  is  a  picture  to  think  of  her,  seated  at  a  marvelous  Dutch 
bureau  which  is  filled  with  a  complexity  of  small  and  mysterious 
drawers,  talking  to  the  child,  while  her  servant  built  the  powdered 
tower  on  her  head,  or  hung  the  diamond  rings  in  her  ears.  Very 
likely,  at  such  times,  the  child  was  thrusting  his  little  fingers  into  the 
rouge  pot,  or  making  havoc  with  the  powder,  and  perhaps  she  knew 
no  better  way  to  bring  him  to  order  than  to  tell  him  of  many  a  fright 
of  her  own  in  the  war,  or  she  may  have  gone  further  back  in  history, 
and  told  the  boy  how  her  and  his  Huguenot  ancestors  fled  from 
France  when  the  bad  King  Louis  forbade  every  form  of  worship  but 
his  own.15 

The  informal  tutoring  received  from  his  grandparents  was 
more  than  adequate  for  Verplanck’s  early  training,  and  when  he 
was  only  eleven  he  entered  Columbia  College,  then  situated  be¬ 
tween  Barclay  and  Murray  Streets  overlooking  the  North  River. 
In  1801  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  remaining  to  this 
day  the  youngest  person  ever  to  receive  a  degree  from  that 
institution.16  While  Verplanck  was  still  an  undergraduate,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Johnson  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Columbia,  but 
still  followed  the  fortunes  of  a  favorite  grandson  with  close  in¬ 
terest.  Just  before  commencement  he  wrote  Verplanck  a  charm¬ 
ing  letter  full  of  advice  revealing  the  pride  and  affection  he  felt 
for  the  young  man : 
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My  Dear  Gilly, 

As  Commencement  approaches  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  sho’d 
acquit  yourself  well  upon  that  occasion.  The  Professors  will,  I  trust, 
see  that  you  have  a  good  oration.  Give  me  leave  then  to  request 
that  you  will  be  sure  to  get  it  perfectly  by  Heart ,  so  as  not  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  single  word:  &  when  you  come  to  Deliver  it,  keep  yourself 
cool  &  collected,  consider  that  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  speak  before 
a  iooo  People,  than  to  50,  in  Church  than  in  the  Hall,  &  I  know 
that  you  can  speak  so  well  that  you  have  no  reason  to  be  diffident. 
Yet  nevertheless  a  modest  air  &  manner  is  extremely  becoming  in 
youth  especially.  Observe  well  the  proper  Emphasis  &  Pauses.  But 
above  all,  be  careful  to  speak  slowly  C?  distinctly.  Almost  all  publick 
Speakers  speak  too  fast  &  by  that  means  fail  to  make  that  impression 
on  their  audiences  which  they  wish.  If  you  attend  carefully  to  these 
few  circumstances  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  yourself  Honour  &  give 
your  Friends  much  satisfaction.  I  recollect  that  young  Gentlem". 
seldom  think  they  have  Tickets  enough.  I  therefore  send  you  some 
which  I  had  left  at  the  last  Commencemh  I  attended.  If  you  still 
use  the  same  [Shape?  ]  these  will  answer,  if  you  do  not,  burn  them: 
but  by  no  means  let  anybody  know  that  I  sent  them  to  you.  As  I 
presume  you  go  first  to  Fishkill  before  you  visit  Stratford,  I  shall  hope 
for  a  line  from  you  soon  after  Commencem'.  as  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  know  how  it  proceeded,  &  when  I  may  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  you  here.17 

After  taking  his  degree,  Gulian  chose  to  study  law  and  spent 
the  next  few  years  reading  in  the  offices  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Edward  Livingston,  two  celebrated  members  of  the 
New  York  bar.  In  1807  he  was  admitted  to  practice  by  Chief 
Justice  James  Kent,  and  together  with  Dr.  Nathaniel  F.  Moore, 
later  president  of  Columbia,  he  established  himself  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  east  side  of  Pearl  Street,  opposite  Hanover  Square. 
His  connection  with  the  law  was  apparently  nominal,  for  he 
never  had  a  single  case  or  client.  “Little  business  as  I  had  then,” 
relates  Dr.  Moore,  “he  seemed  to  have  still  less.  Indeed  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  had,  or  cared  to  have,  any  legal  business  what¬ 
ever.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  out  of  the  office  and  was  not 
very  studious  when  within,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  read  or 
had  read  elsewhere  to  good  purpose,  for  though  I  read  more 
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Greek  than  law  and  thought  myself  studious,  I  had  occasion  to 
discover  more  than  once  that  he  was  a  better  Grecian  than  I, 
and  could  enlighten  my  ignorance.”  His  legal  studies  were 
more  historical  than  practical,  and  were  pursued  for  personal 
pleasure  rather  than  utilitarian  purpose.  He  delighted  in  the 
reports  of  cases  in  Norman  French  and  alternated  these  re¬ 
searches  with  browsings  through  old  French  literature,  reading 
Rabelais  in  the  perplexing  French  of  the  original.18 

As  a  young  man,  therefore,  Verplanck  possessed  excellent 
capabilities  and  great  potentialities,  but  few  prospects.  Well 
endowed  by  heredity  and  environment,  he  had  shown  little  in¬ 
terest  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much 
at  loose  ends.  Which  way  was  he  to  turn  in  order  to  realize  the 
great  promise  he  had  shown  in  his  youth  ? 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  United 
States,  a  young  aristocrat  seeking  an  outlet  for  his  abilities  usual¬ 
ly  turned  his  steps  down  well-worn  paths.  He  might,  as  many 
did,  give  his  attention  to  the  management  of  his  properties  and 
live  in  retirement  on  his  country  estate,  employing  his  leisure 
moments,  perhaps,  in  literary  dabbling.  If  he  found  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  rural  life  too  dull,  he  might  live  in  town,  participating  in 
the  social  activity  which  characterized  the  fashionable  world  of 
sophisticated  urban  centers  like  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Charleston.  If  he  thought  the  former  stultifying  and 
the  latter  frivolous,  almost  inevitably  he  would  end  up  in  pol¬ 
itics. 

Such  a  course  was  natural.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
men  of  promise  and  influence  gravitated  to  the  ministry.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  they  trained  for  the  law. 
From  there  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  government  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  colonial  times  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  republic, 
the  upper  classes  were  very  directly  involved  in  guiding  the 
affairs  of  state.  They  crowded  the  floors  of  legislative  assem¬ 
blies,  filled  the  benches  of  the  courts,  and  dominated  executive 
and  diplomatic  posts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  notions  of 
democracy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  today  or  from  what  they  were  to 
become  in  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  great  revolutions- 
of  England,  in  1642  and  1688,  were  fought  to  break  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  the  Stuarts,  not  to  achieve  political  democracy  for  the 
masses.  This  idea  was  patent  in  Britain  and  found  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  colonies.  When  the  American  Revolution  was 
fought,  it  is  true,  democratic  principles  were  a  leading  force,  but 
there  were  other  important  factors  involved  as  well,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  theoretical  democracy  of  the  Revolution  had  to  wait 
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almost  half  a  century  before  it  became  democracy  in  practice. 
Meanwhile,  the  aristocracy  of  land  and  commerce  continued  to 
govern  the  country.  By  means  of  property  restrictions  on 
voting  and  officeholding,  the  upper  classes  prevented  the  small 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  from  participating  in  the  government, 
and,  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  education,  they  proved  them¬ 
selves  best  qualified  to  govern.  The  average  Philadelphia  dray¬ 
man  or  Kentucky  farmer  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  for 
a  political  career,  even  if  he  should  possess  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tion  and  opportunity.  A  man  of  good  family,  on  the  other  hand, 
trained  in  the  law  and  with  leisure  time  and  an  independent  in¬ 
come,  could,  and  did,  become  a  valuable  and  capable  public 
servant. 

As  Gil  Verplanck  sat  in  his  new  office  on  Pearl  Street  ex¬ 
changing  classical  references  with  his  partner,  or  gloomily  con¬ 
templating  his  future  in  the  narrow  field  of  legal  practice,  he 
must  certainly  have  dwelt  longingly  on  the  exciting  possibility 
of  a  political  career.  He  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess:  legal  training,  time,  money,  and  incentive.  What  is  more, 
he  had  a  reputation.  Not  his  own,  to  be  sure,  but  that  of  his 
name.  For  generations  Verplancks  had  held  public  office  in  New 
York  and  had  performed  competently,  if  not  brilliantly.  Only 
recently  his  great-uncle,  Gulian,  had  been  an  important  figure  in 
state  politics,  and  his  father  was  still  representing  Dutchess 
County  in  Washington.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  could  point 
with  pride  to  the  distinguished  statesmanship  of  his  grandfather, 
William  Samuel  Johnson.  Political  leaders,  looking  for  young 
men  to  bring  into  their  organizations,  would  think  carefully  be¬ 
fore  passing  over  one  with  such  illustrious  antecedents. 

Once  he  was  determined  to  enter  public  life,  it  was  evident 
that  Verplanck  must  turn  to  the  Federalist  party.  His  mer¬ 
chant  background  had  been  linked  with  conservative  politics  al¬ 
most  from  the  first,  and,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  his  family  had  been  sturdy  Federalists.  During  the  War 
for  Independence,  in  fact,  the  conservatism  of  the  Verplancks 
had  cast  serious  doubts  on  their  loyalty  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.  There  is  no  question  that  Judith  Crommelin  Verplanck 
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was  an  avowed  Tory,  for  her  conduct  towards  the  British  during 
the  occupation  of  New  York  was  far  from  ambiguous.  Samuel 
Verplanck  and  his  brother,  Gulian,  however,  have  also  been 
variously  accused  of  espousing  the  English  cause,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  give  the  patriots  at  least  passive 
support.1  Samuel  spent  most  of  the  war  years  at  Fishkill  within 
Washington’s  lines,  and  his  home  was  used  as  headquarters  by 
Baron  Steuben  until  the  army  was  disbanded  in  1783.  It  was 
at  Mt.  Gulian,  moreover,  that  the  American  army  officers 
formed  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  May,  1783.  After  the 
war  the  estate  was  unmolested  and  escaped  the  confiscation  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  befell  so  many  of  the  large  holdings  in  New 
York.  Had  Samuel  Verplanck  been  a  proven  Tory,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  keep  his  lands, 
especially  when  the  sentiments  of  his  wife  were  so  well  known.2 

If  the  Verplancks  were  stout  Federalists,  so  was  the  highly 
esteemed  William  Samuel  Johnson.  During  the  Revolution 
Johnson’s  loyalties  between  England  and  the  colonies  had  been 
sorely  tried,  and  twice  he  had  acted  as  mediator  in  abortive 
armistice  attempts  which  had  gained  him  nothing  but  a  harvest 
of  abuse,  an  arrest  on  suspicion  of  traitorous  intercourse  with 
the  enemy,  and  an  enforced  retirement  at  Stratford.  When  the 
war  ended  he  again  emerged  as  a  statesman  of  importance  but 
never  under  the  more  radical  banners.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  generally  favored  extension  of  Federal  authority, 
and,  when  he  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1789,  he 
entered  as  a  Hamiltonian. 

11 

If  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  ready  to  join  the  Federalist 
party  after  his  abortive  career  as  an  attorney,  the  Federalists 
were  no  less  eager  to  enlist  his  services.  This  once  proud  and 
powerful  party  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  had  come  on  evil 
days  by  1800,  driven  to  its  knees  by  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
rampant  Republicans.  Defeat  caused  its  leaders,  from  Hamilton 
on  down,  to  pause  and  take  stock.  Something  had  gone  amiss. 
New  methods,  new  ideas,  and  new  men  were  needed  in  a  re¬ 
building  program  which  would  restore  their  organization  to  its 
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former  greatness.  Young  men  of  ability,  energy,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  were  sought  out  and  quickly  pressed  into  service  in  the 
general  counterattack  on  the  Jeffersonian  majorities. 

In  New  York  State  the  decline  of  the  Federalists  was  even 
more  alarming  than  in  the  national  arena.  Despite  the  fact 
that  New  York  had  produced  a  galaxy  of  conservative  leaders, 
from  1777  to  1795  the  government  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  George  Clinton  and  his  radical,  states-rights  party.  By  1 800 
the  Hamiltonians  were  clearly  in  the  minority  with  few  pros¬ 
pects  for  success.  During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  situation  became  extremely  critical.  The  Federalist 
party  appeared  on  the  verge  of  total  disintegration,  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  within  the  ranks  was  so  far  advanced  that,  in  1 804 
and  1807,  there  was  no  contest  over  the  governorship — the 
Republicans  splitting  into  factions  to  decide  which  of  their 
leaders  would  have  the  post. 

Suddenly  fortune  smiled  on  the  hard-pressed  Federalists. 
In  1807  President  Jefferson,  responding  to  the  incessant  raiding 
of  American  ships  and  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the 
British,  proclaimed  an  embargo  on  all  United  States  shipping. 
The  resultant  blow  to  American  economic  life  was  severe 
enough  to  produce  grave  discontent,  especially  in  the  Northern 
trading  centers  j  and  the  Federalists  were  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  a  general  counterattack. 

Casting  about  for  means  of  exploiting  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Republicans  over  the  Embargo,  conservatives  embraced 
methods  which  had  proved  eminently  successful  to  their  op¬ 
ponents.  Jeffersonian  leaders  in  New  York  City  had  long  since 
discovered  that  the  politics  of  democracy  could  be  made  more 
palatable  to  the  degree  with  which  they  were  spiced  by  social 
activity.  Political  clubs  were  formed  which  combined  picnics, 
outings,  and  taproom  conviviality  with  the  more  serious  pursuit 
of  ousting  the  Federalists  from  power.  For  a  time  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  when  “President  Washington,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration,  rebuked  ‘self  created  societies,’  from  an 
apprehension  that  their  ultimate  tendency  would  be  hostile  to 
the  public  tranquility,”  but  some,  and  notably  the  Columbian 
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Order  or  Society  of  Saint  Tammany,  survived  this  censure  to 
become  focal  points  of  opposition  to  the  Federalists.3 

Though  the  Tammany  Society  was  originally  nonpolitical, 
it  gradually  rid  itself  of  its  conservative  elements  and  by  1800 
had  become  a  stronghold  of  Republicanism.  From  that  point 
on,  it  gradually  increased  its  membership  and  thereby  gained  a 
correspondingly  greater  influence  in  the  politics  of  New  York 
City.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Federalist  leaders.  In 
1 802  Hamilton  mentioned  the  effective  use  that  the  Republicans 
had  made  of  such  social-political  societies  and  recommended  that 
his  party  adopt  similar  tactics,  even  though  it  meant  imitation 
of  methods  of  questionable  respectability  and  dignity.  He 
proposed  a  Christian  Constitutional  Society  which  would  set  up 
chapters  in  the  various  states,  organize  voters,  and  distribute 
propaganda  through  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  establishing  charitable  institutions,  societies 
for  the  relief  of  immigrants,  and  vocational  academies  for  the 
instruction  of  laborers.4 

Nothing  came  of  the  idea  at  the  time,  but  when  the  moment 
was  ripe,  the  Federalists  made  their  move.  In  the  summer  of 
1808,  Richard  Varick,  Isaac  Sebring,  and  Verplanck  met  and 
laid  the  plans  for  a  secret  organization  to  be  called  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Benevolent  Society.  Sebring  was  a  successful  New  York 
merchant,  and  Varick  a  prominent  Federalist  who  had  served  as 
mayor  of  the  city  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  been  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  since  1806.  It  has  been  said 
that  Sebring  provided  the  money  for  the  venture  and  Varick 
lent  it  the  prestige  of  his  name  while  Verplanck  supplied  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  If  it  is  surprising  that  one  of  so  few 
years  and  of  limited  experience  was  afforded  such  an  important 
role  in  the  founding  of  the  society,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Verplanck,  though  he  was  but  twenty-two,  was  highly  regarded 
by  the  older  Federalist  leaders.  Even  as  his  boyhood  had  been 
spent  with  books  rather  than  at  outdoor  play,  so  his  young  man¬ 
hood  was  devoted  more  to  serious  pursuits  than  the  merry  ca¬ 
rousing  popular  among  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  day.  “As 
a  young  man,  Verplanck  took  no  part  in  the  Cockloft  Hall  and 
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other  frolics  of  his  friends  .  .  .  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  held 
up  by  the  elder  men  of  the  period  as  an  example  of  steady, 
studious,  and  spotless  youth.”5 

The  triumvirate  worked  carefully  and  with  great  cunning, 
striving  to  draw  every  possible  advantage  out  of  their  prospective 
organization.  First  the  name — a  calculated  stroke.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  Federalists  had  been  under  increasing  fire  from 
the  Republican  press  for  alleged  monarchical  tendencies.  No 
one  was  spared  in  the  attacks;  no  one,  that  is,  except  the  great 
Washington,  whose  tremendous  prestige  continued  unassailable. 
By  naming  the  society  after  the  first  patriot,  the  three  founders 
hoped  to  identify  their  organization  with  the  sacrosanctity  of  his 
name  and  thus  throttle  the  attacks  of  their  opponents.  Having 
provided  themselves  with  legitimacy,  they  next  turned  to  the 
problem  of  capturing  the  fancy  of  the  people.  This  was  to 
be  no  exclusive  association  of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  The  Fed¬ 
eralist  party  was  top-heavy  with  brilliant  leaders,  but,  in  losing 
touch  with  the  common  man,  it  was  rapidly  driving  itself  to¬ 
wards  extinction.  The  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  be  made  palatable  to  all  types,  and  especially  to 
the  lower  classes.  The  founders  therefore  fashioned  a  secret 
society  with  a  complicated  ritual,  thus  appealing  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  love  of  ceremony  and  mystery.  Next,  they  provided  for 
great  public  display.  There  would  be  parades  on  patriotic 
holidays  at  which  times  members  could  impress  their  neighbors 
by  marching  in  gaudy  costume  under  a  blanket  of  colorful 
and  imposing  banners.  There  would  be  numerous  banquets, 
outings,  and  other  social  gatherings  where  the  ale  flowed  freely 
and  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  prevailed  as  simple  men  and  the 
well-born  sat  down  together  on  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity. 
Other  practical  means  of  attracting  popular  support  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar  and  the  annual  dues  of 
fifty  cents  put  membership  well  within  the  means  of  every  man, 
and  this  income  was  placed  in  a  fund  from  which  members 
could  draw  periodic  loans.  Moreover,  the  connection  with 
Washington  laid  an  emphasis  on  love  of  country  and  military 
glory — a  shrewd  appeal  to  the  growing  sense  of  American 
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nationalism  which  identified  the  society  with  an  impartial 
patriotism  it  did  not  represent. 

All  this,  however,  was  mere  sham — a  glittering  facade  to 
mask  the  real  purpose  of  the  organization.  At  the  weekly 
meetings,  at  the  banquets  and  picnics,  in  pamphlets  and  news¬ 
papers,  an  unceasing  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the 
policies  of  the  Republican  administration.  The  wisdom  of 
Washington  was  to  be  continuously  associated  with  the  omnis¬ 
cience  of  Federalist  politics,  and  the  sturdy  patriotism  of  the 
first  president  was  to  be  held  up  against  the  pusillanimous  tactics 
of  the  Jeffersonians  in  their  relations  with  Britain.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  were  to  be  variously  accused  of  atheism,  deism, 
immoral  conduct,  and  drunkenness;  and,  all  the  while,  voters 
were  to  be  buttonholed  and  tucked  away  safely  in  the  Federalist 
fold.  The  motives  and  tactics  of  the  association  were  well  re¬ 
vealed  in  its  constitution,  which  failed  to  conceal  them  in  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  high-flown  prose  and  lofty  ideas: 

We  the  undersigned,  having  witnessed  with  pain  and  deep  regret, 
the  great  inroads  that  have  been  made  and  are  still  making  upon  the 
public  morals  of  our  beloved  country,  arising  from  combinations  of 
unprincipled  and  wicked  men:  perceiving  also,  that  our  invaluable 
civil  institutions  have  been  shaken  into  their  centre  by  the  corrupt  con¬ 
duct  and  practises  of  such  men ;  and  that  these  principles  tend  to  over¬ 
whelm  in  one  common  ruin  every  thing  valuable  in  society,  and  to 
bring  about  oppression  and  universal  distress;  and  believing  that  when 
bad  men  combine,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  good  men  should 
unite;  and  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  opposing  the  tide  of  im¬ 
morality  and  corruption,  which  appears  to  be  setting  against  the  best 
interest  of  community,  and  of  relieving  the  distressed,  is  that  of 
forming  associations  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  inculcating  upon  the 
minds  of  men  virtuous  principles,  disseminating  correct  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  among  the  people,  and  by  benevolence  and  brotherly  love, 
fostering  and  encouraging  those  immutable  principles  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  which  alone  ennoble  human  nature  and  render  the  heart  a 
fit  resceptacle  [ffc]  for  virtuous  impressions.6 

On  February  22,  1809,  the  Washington  Benevolents  con¬ 
ducted  their  first  public  celebration  at  the  Zion  Church,  listen- 
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ing  to  an  oration  by  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  and  alderman,  who  extolled  the  virtues  of  Washington 
and  described  how  the  great  leader  had  steered  the  ship  of  the 
infant  state  safely  through  the  dangerous  shoals  of  French 
Jacobinism.  Next,  they  drafted  plans  for  a  permanent  meeting 
hall  with  Sebring  floating  a  stock  issue  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars  to  assure  the  success  of  the  venture.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  five  lots  were  bought  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  be¬ 
tween  Chambers  and  Reade  streets.  The  land,  which  cost 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  gave  a  frontage  of  ninety  feet  on  the 
avenue  with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  twenty-seven  feet  along 
Reade.  The  proposed  structure  was  to  be  called  Washington 
Hall.7 

By  early  summer  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  first  outdoors 
demonstration.  On  the  fourth  of  July  a  procession  of  some 
two  thousand  members  assembled  at  the  College  Green,  whence 
they  paraded  in  thirteen  divisions,  marching  four  abreast,  to  the 
Washington  Hall  site  on  Broadway.  It  was  a  colorful  affair. 
The  ranks  were  filled  with  Revolutionary  veterans  dressed  in 
their  old  uniforms,  and  at  the  head  of  each  division  was  a  flag 
bearing  the  name  of  a  deceased  hero  of  the  late  war.  Leading 
the  marchers  was  a  Revolutionary  officer  who  had  been  wounded 
at  Monmouth  and  who  bore  aloft  a  huge  banner  on  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  emblem  of  the  society.  On  one  side  there  was  a 
bust  view  of  Washington,  and  on  the  reverse  appeared  the 
“Genius  of  America”  resting  on  a  shield  which  bore  another 
portrait  of  Washington  and  the  motto,  adapted  from  the  Fare¬ 
well  Address,  “Let  that  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
our  own  hands,  ever  be  sacredly  maintained.”  At  Broadway 
and  Reade  the  marchers  paused  while  Isaac  Sebring  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  Washington  Hall,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  North  Dutch  Church,  where  they  were  regaled  with  the 
reading  of  an  original  ode  to  the  society,  a  recitation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  maiden  public  speech  of 
one  of  their  founding  fathers,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.8 

Despite  the  congratulations  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post , 
which  described  the  speech  as  “admirably  adapted  to  the  oc- 
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casion,  and  distinguished  for  its  elegance  and  caustic  satire,”9 
this  initial  effort  of  Verplanck’s  appears  immature  and  empty. 
It  was  a  typical  pseudo-patriotic,  demagogic  harangue,  but  as 
such  it  had  been  designed,  and  as  such  it  had  its  effect  on  its 
audience.  Verplanck  commenced  by  outlining  in  a  florid  prose 
the  various  stages  of  progress  of  the  new  nation:  how  it  had 
triumphed  over  British  oppression  under  the  leadership  of  the 
brave  and  wise  Washington ;  how  it  had  capitalized  on  victory 
and  independence  by  subduing  the  lawlessness  and  licentiousness 
of  insurrection  without  recourse  to  violence ; 10  how  it  had  cast 
aside  the  feeble  government  of  the  Confederation  and  substi¬ 
tuted  the  glorious  strength  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and, 
finally,  how  it  had  gathered  power  and  respect  in  international 
affairs  while  it  developed  prosperity  at  home,  guided  always 
by  the  calm  genius  of  Washington  and  the  men  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  party.  Skilfully,  he  gave  credit  for  these  achievements 
to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  American  character  which  merged 
a  love  of  liberty  with  “a  certain  cool  moderation  and  shrewd 
good  sense”  that  would  always  be  successful  in  thwarting  ty¬ 
ranny.  Carefully,  he  identified  the  progress  of  the  country  with 
the  period  of  Federalist  domination,  and  never  did  he  fail  to 
associate  the  Federalist  ascendancy  with  the  enlightened  will  of 
the  people. 

Having  sounded  the  praises  of  the  Federalist  party,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  castigate  the  Republicans;  and  in  his  indignation  his 
flights  of  rhetoric  occasionally  taxed  the  limits  of  propriety: 

But  at  length  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  slept.  ...  So  completely 
were  the  people  drugged  with  the  opiates  of  flattery  and  fair  pro¬ 
fession,  that  they  lay  in  stupid  lethargy,  and  saw  their  navy  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  their  commerce  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  petty  pirate. 
They  saw,  without  indignation,  the  temples  of  justice  broken  open, 
and  the  judiciary,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  their  liberties,  thrown  down 
and  trampled  under  foot.  Unmoved,  they  beheld  a  system  of  execu¬ 
tive  corruption  and  unconstitutional  influence  sprouting  forth  from 
the  head  of  the  administration,  spreading  through  every  department 
of  the  state,  and  enveloping  the  representative  majesty  of  our  nation 
in  its  broad  and  poisonous  shade.  .  .  .  The  clouds  of  war  blackened 
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the  horizon,  and  we  seemed  about  to  rank  ourselves  with  the  vassal 
powers  of  Napoleon,  and  lend  our  conscript  youth  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  despot.  It  was  an  awful  moment.11 

Suddenly  the  country  started  as  if  from  a  dream.  Party 
differences  were  forgotten  as  all  united  to  combat  the  common 
danger,  and  “the  popular  voice  gradually  swelled  to  such  a  peal 
of  remonstrance,  that  the  faction  which  was  hurrying  us  to  ruin 
stood  appalled.  Their  trembling  chief  started  from  his  chair 
of  state,  and  hurried  from  the  public  eye.  On  the  very  verge 
of  the  precipice  we  stopt.  The  country  was  saved.” 

Nevertheless,  cautioned  Verplanck,  the  battle  was  only 
half-won : 

The  present  is  a  time  which  demands  the  most  active  vigilance. 
From  the  character  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  we  have  much 
to  hope,  and  much  to  fear.  We  behold  in  him,  the  friend  of  our 
Hamilton — the  supporter  of  the  calumniators  of  Washington — the 
advocate  of  temperate  liberty — the  patron  of  the  admirers  of  French 
licentiousness.  We  have  seen  him  foremost  among  the  early  assertors 
of  our  national  independence,  and  yet,  content  for  a  time,  to  submit 
in  silence,  to  those  plans  of  ruin  that  had  almost  brought  us  to  the 
feet  of  Napoleon. 

Still,  perhaps,  his  principles  may  be  sound,  though  ambition  may 
have  led  his  steps  astray.  The  infection  of  French  policy  which 
has  floated  over  our  land,  like  the  pestilent  vapour  of  the  Arabian 
deserts,  blasting  and  corroding  all  that  it  has  touched,  may,  perhaps, 
have  passed  over  his  senses  like  a  gentle  gale.  He  has  begun  well  .  .  . 
[but]  he  has  much  to  do.  Let  him  continue  in  a  course  of  strict 
impartiality  towards  foreign  nations.  Let  him  brush  away  with  no 
gentle  hand  those  vermin  that  have  swarmed  around  the  capital  and 
sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  nation — every  intriguing  sycophant, 
every  tool  of  power.  Let  him  spurn  from  him  that  violator  of  our 
constitutional  liberties,  that  public  plunderer  who  has  so  long  polluted 
and  disgraced  the  American  army — let  him  plant  his  foot  upon  that 
bloated  reptile,  and  crush  out  at  once  his  venom  and  his  froth.  This 
done,  let  him  persevere  in  the  policy  of  Washington.  Virtue  will  hail 
her  returning  son,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  will  shed 
around  his  character  such  a  blaze  of  glory,  that  each  foul  blot  and 
stain  of  his  earlier  life  will  be  forever  hidden  from  our  dazzled  eyes.12 
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Verplanck’s  public  career  was  well  launched ;  so,  too,  were 
the  Washington  Benevolents.  In  New  York  City  membership 
rose  steadily,  and  the  activities  of  the  society  soon  began  to  yield 
results  at  the  polls.  From  1809  to  1816  the  Federalists  con¬ 
trolled  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  and  in  the  guberna¬ 
torial  elections  of  1810,  1813,  and  1816  their  candidates  gained 
majorities  in  the  metropolitan  area,  though  the  Republicans 
were  triumphant  elsewhere  in  the  state.  If  some  Federalist 
leaders  were  overly  sanguine  of  victory,  theirs  was  the  assurance 
born  of  success.  In  1810  Peter  A.  Jay  wrote  confidently  to  his 
father  concerning  the  celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday, 
“The  Celebration  .  .  .  has  occasioned  much  exultation  among 
the  Federalists.  The  Society  walked  in  procession  and  amounted 
to  more  than  two  thousand.  ...  It  consisted  of  substantial  Shop 
keepers  and  Mechanicks,  of  men  of  the  middling  Class,  and  of  a 
considerable  number  of  old  Revolutionary  officers  and  Soldiers. 
Almost  all  of  them  possess  Influence  and  can  bring  to  the  poll 
other  votes  besides  their  own.”13 

From  its  New  York  beginning  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society  quickly  spread  throughout  the  Northern  states.  Branches 
sprang  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  upstate  New  York  and  appeared 
in  virtually  every  town  and  hamlet  in  New  England.  In  1810 
the  organization  invaded  Rhode  Island,  and  by  1812  it  had 
overrun  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  with 
Vermont  alone  numbering  over  one  hundred  societies.  In 
Philadelphia  there  appeared  the  oddity  of  a  Negro  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  of  Africa.  Everywhere  the  methods  were 
the  same.  There  were  the  eternal  speeches  damning  the  Re¬ 
publicans  5  there  were  the  parades,  the  banquets,  the  mystery  and 
pageantry.  For  a  time  the  Republicans  were  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  and  accused  the  Benevolents  of  hatching  dark  plots  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  of  their  ritual.  The  Vermont  Republican  called 
their  activities  “treason  and  rebellion”  which  was  “dangerous 
by  reason  of  their  numbers,  extent,  and  secrecy” ;  and  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  the  town  meeting  resolved  that  “it  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  every  citizen  to  furnish  and  keep  on 
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hand  suitable  arms,  and  stand  ready  to  aid  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  either  in  the  repulsion  of  foreign  enemies, 
or  in  the  suppression  of  unlawful  combinations  against  its 
authority.”14 

The  Jeffersonian  fears  proved  premature.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  no  terrible  secret  oaths.  The  initiates  were 
never  required,  as  the  Republicans  suspected,  to  pledge  loyalty 
to  England  in  the  event  of  war  5  in  fact,  during  the  War  of 
1812  Federalist  and  Republican  fought  side  by  side  with  equal 
sincerity  and  patriotism.  In  the  second  place,  the  war  with 
England,  which  broke  the  back  of  the  Federalist  party,  also 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  its  handmaid,  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Society.  By  1820  the  once  budding  organization 
was  as  extinct  as  Federalism.15 

But  this  was  of  no  concern  to  its  founder,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck.  He  had  long  since  departed  the  Federalist  fold  and 
was  happily  concerned  in  furthering  the  causes  of  democracy 
under  the  banners  of  the  Republican  party. 

hi 

Though  Gil  Verplanck  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  older 
generation  as  a  sober  and  substantial  young  man,  he  was  by  no 
means  prudish  or  antisocial.  By  nature  and  training  he  was  some¬ 
what  more  scholarly  than  social,  but  his  tastes  were  wide  and 
varied,  and  throughout  his  life  he  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  society  of  others.  Much  of  his  time  he  spent  in  travel,  for  he 
enjoyed  a  varying  scene.  He  made  frequent  trips  to  Fishkill 
and  Stratford,  where  he  was  always  at  home  and  where  he  could 
alternately  enjoy  the  gay,  easy  atmosphere  of  the  one  household 
and  the  friendly  intellectual  stimulation  of  the  other.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  would  journey  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  which,  as  the  liter¬ 
ary  center  of  the  country,  had  a  strong  attraction  for  him,  and 
where  he  could  pass  pleasant  days  with  his  friends,  Washington 
Irving  and  James  K.  Paulding.  While  in  New  York  he  might 
be  seen  at  PafPs  picture  gallery,  admiring  a  new  collection  of 
paintings  from  Europe,  or  he  might  pass  the  afternoon  in  the 
tastefully  decorated  rooms  of  Paine’s  Library.  Frequently  in 
the  evening  he  would  walk  up  to  the  Park  Theatre,  perhaps  to 
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see  a  first  performance  of  a  William  Dunlap  play;  or  he  might 
spend  half  the  night  in  earnest  disputation  with  friends  at  the 
Shakespeare  Tavern,  where  so  many  of  the  literati  of  the  city 
gathered  for  a  glass  of  Madeira  and  a  good  argument.  During 
the  winter  season  he  was  in  intermittent  attendance  at  teas,  re¬ 
ceptions,  and  balls,  for  as  a  scion  of  an  important  New  York 
family  he  could  hardly  have  been  completely  successful  in  avoid¬ 
ing  sharp-eyed  hostesses,  eager  to  fill  their  guest  lists  with 
eligible  young  bachelors. 

One  of  the  homes  into  which  he  had  ready  entrance  was 
that  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  a  distinguished  Federalist 
leader  whose  house  was  a  center  of  fashionable  life  in  New 
York.  Hoffman  had  married  Maria  Fenno,  one  of  several 
daughters  of  John  Fenno,  who  had  come  from  Boston  to  New 
York  to  start  the  Gcrzette  of  the  United  States  in  1789  and  who 
had  died  in  Philadelphia  nine  years  later  in  the  midst  of  his 
journalistic  campaign  against  the  Jeffersonian  party.  At  Hoff¬ 
man’s  home  Verplanck  met  Eliza  Fenno,  a  younger  sister  of 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  and  between  the  two  young  people  an  attach¬ 
ment  quickly  grew. 

They  complemented  each  other  well.  Neither  was  hand¬ 
some,  yet  both  possessed  a  personal  charm  which  transcended 
physical  limitations.  Verplanck  was  beginning  to  resemble  his 
father.  He  was  short  in  stature  but  lacked  the  trimness  of 
build  and  the  finely  drawn  features  which  had  made  Hamilton 
and  Burr  the  envy  of  the  young  men  of  their  time.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  broad  and  high,  and  his  dark  blue  eyes  looked  out 
from  level  brows,  but  the  size  of  his  nose  tended  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  delicate  lines  of  his  well-shaped  mouth. 
When  his  face  was  in  repose,  he  had  a  slightly  sleepy  look;  but 
when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  his  eyes  would  sparkle 
with  life  and  he  would  lean  forward,  eagerly  waving  his  short 
arms  or  pounding  the  table  to  punctuate  his  remarks.  Aside 
from  reading,  he  found  greatest  pleasure  in  disputation.  He 
loved  conversation  and  could  sit  for  hours  over  a  bottle  of  wine 
arguing  everything  from  the  latest  politics  to  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 
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Eliza  Fenno  was  a  sharp-witted,  vivacious  girl  who  merged 
tenderness  and  quick  sympathies  with  intelligence  of  a  high 
order  and  an  exquisite  taste  in  art,  music,  and  literature.  She 
must  certainly  have  appealed  to  Verplanck  from  the  start,  for 
one  cannot  visualize  her  as  a  foil  for  his  intellectual  pretensions. 
If  he  was  accustomed  to  lording  it  over  some  of  the  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  must  have  found  a  tartar  in  Eliza.  She  was 
quite  capable  of  taking  his  best  and  giving  it  back  to  him  doubly 
with  a  toss  of  her  light  chestnut  hair  and  a  mischievous  glint 
in  her  eye.  What  she  lacked  in  formal  beauty  was  more  than 
compensated  by  an  engaging  personality.  Certainly  she  suffered 
no  lack  of  male  attention,  and  in  Philadephia,  where  she  lived 
with  her  brother,  she  was  in  constant  demand  by  the  literary 
men  of  her  acquaintance.  Even  the  dour  Paulding,  who  was 
not  noted  for  gallantry,  had  to  admit  the  highest  esteem  towards 
her:  “I  have  heard  his  opinion  of  you  so  frequently  expressed,” 
a  friend  once  wrote  her,  “that  I  fancy  if  he  thought  his  visits 
would  be  acceptable,  you  would  not  have  to  complain  of  his 
passing  you  by.”16 

Though  Eliza  was  frequently  in  New  York  and  Verplanck 
in  Philadelphia,  the  two  kept  close  contact  by  mail.  Their  letters 
were  not  the  obviously  romantic;  rather  they  were  written  in  a 
light  banter  which,  however,  could  not  completely  conceal  a 
strong  mutual  affection.  In  her  notes  Eliza  would  rally  him 
on  being  adopted  by  the  mob  and  making  harangues  at  ward 
meetings;  she  would  chide  him  for  wandering  from  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  to  hear  popular  preachers;  she  would  tease  him  on 
his  passion  for  old  books  and  remark  that  the  current  best  sellers 
would  have  to  be  kept  from  him  for  at  least  fifty  years  when 
they  might  then  be  considered  fit  for  his  perusal.  Occasionally 
she  would  rebuke  him  for  lack  of  attention.  “I  am  quite  tired 
of  your  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  pray  is  there  a  scarcity  of  paper 
in  New  York  or  is  there  such  a  demand  upon  your  time  that 
you  put  me  off  with  such  paltry  letters,  they  do  not  deserve  an 
answer  and  if  I  had  other  employment  this  morning  should  not 
receive  one.”  At  another  time  she  indicated  her  proprietorship 
over  him:  “You  must  not  trust  yourself  very  often  with  the 
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sight  of  the  fair  Elizabeth ;  while  you  tell  of  it  I  shall  have  no 
fears  but  take  care  how  I  hear  of  it  from  any  other  quarter.” 
When  he  wrote  of  a  proposed  trip  to  Stratford,  she  used  the 
opportunity  to  twit  him  about  his  fastidious  appearance:  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  calculation  you  will  arrive  at  Stratford  tonight, 
tho  as  you  travel  in  such  style  I  suppose  you  had  rather  sleep 
within  three  miles  of  it  than  not  enter  the  town  by  daylight.” 
Nevertheless  she  closed  this  letter  in  a  more  tender  vein: 
“.  .  .  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  miss  you,  time  seems 
motionless,  tho  the  people  about  are  continually  exclaiming  how 
the  days  shorten,  for  my  part  I  wish  they  would  all  run  into 
one.  .  .  .  And  now  to  sleep,  to  dream  &  be  with  you.  Good 
night.  Heaven  bless  you.”17 

Verplanck  repaid  her  in  kind.  “Come  to  Philadelphia,  mere¬ 
ly  to  see  you,”  he  wrote  prior  to  an  impending  trip,  “ — no  my 
fairest  be  not  so  vain.  If  I  come  it  will  be  for  mine  own  grati¬ 
fication  and  improvement.  ...  You  say  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  me — that  I  take  for  granted — but  how  might  I  expect  to 
be  received  by  others — would  I  have  bonfires  and  public  din¬ 
ners,  and  deputations  of  bank  directors  to  wait  upon  me,  or 
would  I  walk  about  unhonoured  and  be  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  an  odd  supper  or  two.”18 

On  October  2,  1 8 1 1,  the  couple  was  married  and  settled 
down  to  live  in  New  York.  Their  years  together  were  happy 
but  brief.  Six  years  later  Eliza  was  dead,  leaving  a  stricken 
Verplanck  to  carry  on  as  best  he  could.  He  never  again  mar¬ 
ried. 
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T he  demise  of  the  Federalist  party  in  New  York 
State  during  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an 
interesting  story.  Much  of  that  story  involves  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  for  the  forces  which  destroyed  the  Federalists  also  had 
their  effect  on  him,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  a  new  convert  to 
Jeffersonian  Republicanism.  It  was  a  gradual  process  but  many 
of  the  seeds  of  a  democratic  outlook  had  been  planted  in  his 
youth,  and  even  as  he  was  pounding  the  rostrum  in  defense  of 
Federalist  principles,  doubts  were  beginning  to  take  form  in  his 
mind. 

During  his  childhood  he  was  constantly  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  conflicting  loyalties.  One  the  one  hand,  he  heard  his 
Tory  grandmother  tell  of  the  virtues  of  British  statesmen,  of 
the  excesses  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  obedience  to  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  he  listened 
to  William  Samuel  Johnson  speak  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
people,  of  patriotism,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  great  leaders  which 
the  United  States  had  produced.  As  he  pondered  the  problem, 
his  scholarly  interests  came  to  his  aid.  His  wide  reading  of  the 
classics  and  the  histories  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  threw 
into  relief  the  beauties  of  republican  forms  of  government.  He 
saw  how  men  had  struggled  to  be  free,  how  they  had  triumphed 
over  despotism  again  and  again,  how  they  had  set  up  their 
autonomous  institutions,  and  how  they  appeared  in  their  noblest 
state  under  those  institutions.1 

In  early  manhood  his  interest  in  politics  became  more  per¬ 
sonal,  and  his  affiliation  with  the  Federalist  party  was  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  family  background.  Nevertheless  it  is  likely  that 
he  felt  Federalism,  as  the  child  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  the 
natural  medium  through  which  democratic  principles  would  be 
achieved.  Gradually  he  became  aware  that  Federalism  and 
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democracy  were  not  synonymous,  that  many  Federalist  leaders 
were  interested  in  furthering  the  fortunes  of  a  small  group  of 
landowners,  merchants,  and  speculators,  and  that  the  people, 
who  had  fought  the  Revolution  for  the  preservation  of  their 
personal  liberties,  had  merely  substituted  one  set  of  rulers  for 
another.  The  common  man  still  could  not  vote,  he  could  not 
hold  office,  his  rights  and  wishes  were  not  represented  either 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  in  the  state  and  local  governments. 

Slowly  Verplanck  began  to  shift  ground.  The  two  years  he 
had  spent  studying  in  the  Republican  atmosphere  of  Edward 
Livingston’s  law  office  had  exposed  him  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
opposition.2  He  could  see  that  the  Jeffersonians  had  much  to 
offer,  more,  perhaps,  than  even  the  Federalists.  Though  he 
remained  a  nominal  Federalist,  he  grew  increasingly  independ¬ 
ent  in  his  thinking,  refusing  to  follow  blindly  where  the  party 
chieftains  led.  Still  believing  in  the  fundamental  efficacy  of 
his  party,  he  hoped  to  bring  about  a  reform  from  within.  A 
bolt  to  the  opposition  never  occurred  to  him;  such  action  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  extremes  of  disgust  and  despair  which 
were  years  in  coming  to  a  head. 

The  first  hint  of  ultimate  revolt  came  in  the  speech  before 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
acrimonious  attacks  on  the  Republican  administration.  Through¬ 
out  his  address,  he  returned  to  the  theme  that  the  United  States 
was,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a  great  country  because  the  en¬ 
lightened  character  of  the  American  people  made  them  the 
safest  repository  for  the  machinery  of  government.  Tyranny 
would  never  be  permitted  to  raise  its  gorgon  head  in  America. 
“To  the  people  of  this  land  .  .  .  experience  has  shown  that  the 
protection  of  their  own  rights  may  be  safely  confided.”3  It  was 
good  politics  for  it  associated  the  Federalists  with  democratic 
thought,  but  it  was  also  a  sincere  statement,  and  Federalist 
leaders  might  well  have  watched  their  bright  young  protege 
for  further  signs  of  apostasy. 

These  were  not  long  in  coming.  In  January,  1 8 1 1 ,  there 
appeared  in  New  York  City  a  pamphlet  written  by  one  “Abime- 
lech  Coody,  Ladies’  Shoemaker,”  known  to  be  Verplanck. 
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Coody  had  won  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  lottery,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  put  his  money  in  safekeeping.  At  first  he  planned 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Manhattan  Bank,  but  a  Federalist  friend 
warned  him  that  that  the  bank  was  completely  under  French 
influence  and  that,  when  Napoleon  gave  the  word,  its  funds 
would  be  carried  off  to  France  and  Coody  would  lose  every¬ 
thing.  He  further  told  him  of  a  plot  to  stab  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish  and  thus  prevent  Fish  from  becoming  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  “because,  if  he  did  get  in,  he  meant  to  turn  out  all  the 
French  darks  out  of  the  Bank,  and  that  would  make  Bonypart 
mad  when  he  come  to  hear  of  it.”4 

Somewhat  disconcerted,  Coody  turned  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  but,  on  his  way  there,  met  a  Republican  who 
registered  great  concern  on  learning  of  Abimelech’s  intentions, 
since  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that  Congress  was  planning 
to  blow  up  all  the  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  “because  the 
cashiers  were  all  Scotchmen,  and  keep  sending  the  money  to 
London,  to  be  put  into  British  funs.”  He  solemnly  warned 
Coody  that  the  New  York  branch  would  be  the  first  to  go  as  its 
cashier  was  a  nephew  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  next 
day  Coody  thought  he  might  invest  his  money  in  a  ropewalk, 
but  was  informed  that  the  British  had  burned  down  all  the 
ropewalks  the  night  before  and  were  planning  to  destroy  all 
the  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States.  Completely 
confused,  Coody  made  one  more  try  as  a  speculator  on  Wall 
Street,  but,  after  losing  some  money  and  being  told  that  stock 
trading  was  totally  under  French  domination,  he  gave  it  up  and 
wrote  to  his  Congressman  for  advice.5 

In  his  preface  Verplanck  explained  his  indiscriminate  ridicule 
of  the  excesses  of  both  political  parties: 

The  editor  .  .  .  thought  that  the  homely  narrative  of  the  whim¬ 
sical  distresses  of  Abimelech,  presented  so  faithful  a  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  minds  of  very  many  of  our  industrious  fellow- 
citizens  are  harassed  and  perplexed  by  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones 
tales  which  are  daily  propagated  by  our  political  partisans  and  poli¬ 
ticians  by  profession,  that  its  publication  might  be  of  some  service  to 
the  community. 
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Though  both  parties  contain  large  bodies  of  honest  and  moderate 
men  whose  views  are  calm  and  sensible, 

alas,  their  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  confused  clamours  of  “foreign 
influence,  French  spy,  Old  Tories,  British  gold,  and  the  Prison 
Ship,”  and  our  country,  confused  and  distracted  between  French  rob¬ 
beries,  British  insults,  and  her  own  laws,  seems  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  of  honest  Abimelech,  “most  horribly  puzzled  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  funs.”6 

II 

The  year  1 8 1 1  was  an  eventful  one  for  Gil  Verplanck.  In 
January  he  published  the  Coody  pamphlet,  his  first  attempt  at 
authorship.  In  October  he  married  Eliza  Fenno.  Between  these 
two  occurrences  he  became  embroiled  in  a  most  curious  affair 
and,  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  drama,  gave  notice  to  the 
Federalist  old  guard  just  how  far  his  democratic  tendencies  had 
carried  him. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6,  1 8 1 1 ,  Trinity  Church  was 
the  scene  of  great  excitement,  for  on  that  day  the  seniors  of 
Columbia  College  were  to  receive  their  degrees ;  and  the  church 
was  crowded  to  capacity  with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Be¬ 
fore  the  chancel  a  temporary  platform  had  been  raised.  Here 
were  seated  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Harris  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  John  Mason,  recently  appointed  president  and  pro¬ 
vost  of  the  college.7  Here  also  were  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  ceremonies  would  take  place.  During 
the  commencement  exercises  it  was  customary  for  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  to  come  forward  and  read  discourses  on 
topics  of  interest.  Probably  most  of  the  orators  chose  subjects 
from  their  studies  and  thus  were  not  likely  to  approach  their 
own  times  any  closer  than  did  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  or  Antony. 
This  was  just  as  well,  for  these  were  days  when  party  feelings 
ran  high  and  politics  engrossed  the  attention  of  all.  It  would 
not  be  fitting  to  disturb  such  a  dignified  and  pleasant  occasion 
with  partisan  acrimony  more  properly  reserved  for  the  tavern 
and  the  public  hall.8 

John  Stevenson,  one  of  the  graduates,  felt  otherwise,  how¬ 
ever.  He  had  chosen  to  defend  the  proposition  that  a  repre- 
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sentative  was  bound  to  heed  the  instructions  of  his  constituents. 
This  seemingly  innocent  question  was  apparently  as  explosive 
as  a  discussion  of  fugitive  slave  laws  in  the  1850’s  for  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  serious  riot  in  New  York  City  in  twenty  years 
and  one  which  was  never  again  equaled  in  the  annals  of  Colum¬ 
bia.9 

Stevenson  immediately  came  into  conflict  with  members  of 
the  faculty  over  his  proposed  speech.  Using  a  little  known  by¬ 
law  of  the  trustees,  his  professors  required  him  to  submit  his 
manuscript  for  correction  and  made  some  slight  changes  in  his 
text.  Stevenson  balked  at  what  he  considered  an  attack  on  his 
right  of  free  speech,  but  the  information  that  his  degree  would 
be  withheld  if  he  failed  to  comply  brought  him  to  accept  the 
amendments  of  his  professors.10 

The  affair  seemed  ended  then  and  there,  and,  as  the  exer¬ 
cises  unfolded  on  that  warm  summer  morning,  even  the  pro¬ 
fessors  must  have  relaxed  and  let  their  minds  wander  lazily 
during  the  succession  of  orations.  Finally  it  was  Stevenson’s 
turn,  and  he  mounted  the  platform  and  proceeded  to  give  his 
address  as  originally  planned.  There  was  some  consternation 
on  the  stage,  a  few  whispered  conversations,  and,  when  the 
young  man  had  finished  and  the  polite  applause  was  still  in  the 
air,  one  of  his  professors  notified  him  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
diploma  by  disregarding  his  instructions.  Stevenson  left  the 
platform  a  little  nonplused  as  the  thrill  of  public  applause  was 
replaced  by  the  chill  of  failure  and,  perhaps,  even  the  morbid 
satisfaction  of  impending  martyrdom.  Still  he  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  what  was  to  follow.11 

Back  in  his  seat,  he  informed  his  fellow  students  of  his 
position.  They  convinced  him  to  apply  for  his  diploma,  and 
reluctantly  he  went  to  the  platform  with  the  others  and  was 
told  once  more  that  his  degree  would  be  withheld.  Though 
he  seemed  to  accept  this  decision,  he  soon  was  the  center  of  a 
small  but  excited  group  which  urged  him  to  renew  his  demands. 
By  this  time  the  audience  had  become  restive  as  various  accounts 
of  the  strange  and  mysterious  events  spread  throughout  the 
church.  Stevenson  mounted  the  platform  again  amid  low 
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clapping,  was  refused  once  more,  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
returned  a  third  time  to  demand  his  degree  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees.  Dr.  Mason  remained  adamant,  at  which  point  Steven¬ 
son  turned  to  the  audience  and  said  that  “he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  declare  to  the  audience  that  he  was  disgraced,  because 
he  differed  from  the  faculty,  and  would  not  speak  words  that 
were  put  in  his  mouth  by  others.”12 

These  remarks  produced  an  immediate  sensation.  Hugh 
Maxwell,  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  later  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  leaped  up  on  the  platform  and  addressed  the  audience 
in  support  of  Stevenson,  abusing  the  faculty  for  its  oppressive 
tactics.  The  audience,  beginning  to  enjoy  itself  hugely  by  this 
time,  responded  with  loud  and  continued  acclamations.  Dr. 
Mason,  as  he  later  testified,  “stepped  forward  to  quiet  the 
tumult,  but  was  insulted  by  a  great  hissing,  which  would  not 
have  dishonored  the  congregation  on  Snake  Hill,  for  quantity 
or  violence.”  At  this  point  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  mounted  the 
stage  and,  approaching  Dr.  Mason,  asked  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  The  provost  told  him,  whereupon  Verplanck 
“then  turned  around  and  declared  in  a  loud  voice  and  in  a  rude 
and  disrespectful  manner,13  that  [the  reasons  were]  not  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  Mr.  Maxwell  ought  to  be  supported”  and  the 
thanks  of  the  spectators  given  him  for  his  spirited  defense  of  an 
injured  man.  He  then  added  “that  the  conduct  of  the  professors 
was  oppressive,  and  he  would  always  resist  oppression.”14 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  remarks  were  inaudible  to  a 
large  number  of  the  spectators,  for  the  affair  had  assumed  riot 
proportions.  The  audience  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  platform 
was  crowded  with  people,  pushing,  shouting,  and  threatening. 
Derisive  calls  were  made  for  the  provost  and  president  to  come 
forward  and  explain.  The  president  shouted  that  he  would 
refuse  the  degree  even  if  it  cost  him  his  life,  but  this  brought 
forth  only  hooting  and  laughter.  One  middle-aged  rioter  gained 
the  platform,  urged  on  Maxwell,  and  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  professors  as  infamous,  declaring  them  to  be  tyrants  and 
rascals.  Another  called  on  Dr.  Mason  to  defend  his  conduct 
and,  the  defense  either  unsatisfactory  or  completely  lacking, 
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then  turned  to  the  audience,  called  for  three  groans  for  the 
provost,  which  were  accordingly  given  with  gleeful  gusto.15 

Meanwhile  the  constabulary  had  been  arriving  in  increasing 
numbers  and,  while  this  brought  forth  renewed  agitation  from 
the  rioters  and  cries  of  “hustle  the  officers,”  “break  down  the 
stage,”  “tyrants,”  and  “persecution,”  it  also  brought  ultimate 
order.  The  faculty  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  stage,  the 
exercises  remained  unfinished,  one  man  was  knocked  down  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  many  others  were  severely  jostled,  but, 
finally,  after  a  full  hour  of  noisy  confusion,  quiet  was  restored 
and  the  riot  was  ended.16 

But  the  affair  was  not  forgotten.  Large  sections  of  New 
York  City  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Tammany  machine  and 
were,  therefore,  violently  Republican.  The  Columbia  faculty, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  well  known  as  an  unyielding  citadel  of 
Federalism.  The  partisan  press  was  quick  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  the  controversy.  The  Columbia  faculty  submitted  an  ex¬ 
tensive  statement  defending  its  position,  and  this  was  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  a  statement  of  the  students  in  rebuttal.  The 
professors  claimed  that  the  ruling  on  commencement  day 
speeches  was  a  sensible  attempt  to  forestall  students  from  pro¬ 
nouncing  “any  sentiments  which  might  injure  themselves  or  dis¬ 
honor  the  institution.”  The  students  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  such  a  rule  and  added,  “It  is  probably  the  first  time,  that 
such  a  sentiment  ever  proceeded  from  the  walls  of  a  literary 
institution,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  the  last.  .  .  .  The  only  crime 
then  that  Mr.  Sftevenson]  could  possibly  have  committed  was, 
that  of  not  adopting  the  political  creed  of  a  leading  member 
of  the  board.”  They  had  heard  Dr.  Mason  introduce  political 
sentiments  into  his  sermons  and  doubtless  felt  that  in  their 
initial  public  utterances  they  had  the  right  of  giving  free  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  thoughts.17 

From  newspaper  and  street-corner  discussion  the  affair  passed 
into  the  Court  of  Sessions,  then  popularly  known  as  the  Mayor’s 
Court  and  presided  over  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  had  been 
Mayor  of  New  York  almost  continuously  for  eight  years.  A 
grand  jury  indicted  Verplanck,  Maxwell,  and  five  others;  and 
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the  opening  of  the  trial  was  set  for  August  17.  Verplanck  and 
Maxwell  defended  themselves,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent 
counsels  of  the  day,  David  B.  Ogden,  Josiah  O.  Hoffman,  and 
Peter  A.  Jay,  represented  the  others.  Testimony  was  obtained 
from  the  principal  members  of  the  faculty  including  Dr.  Mason, 
who  spared  none  of  his  considerable  eloquence  and  outstanding 
intellect  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  conviction.  Verplanck  addressed 
the  jury  in  his  own  behalf.  He  stated  that  “he  was  moved  to  do 
what  he  did  solely  from  his  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  college 
authorities,  in  publicly  refusing  to  confer  the  degree  because 
the  young  man  would  not  utter  their  political  sentiments.”  He 
assured  the  jury  that  “there  was  ...  a  lofty  spirit  of  gallantry 
about  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Maxwell  with  which  at  the  time  I 
could  not  but  sympathize,  and  which  now  I  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire.  ...  I  approved  of  his  behavior,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  did 
so. . . .”  He  then  repaid  Dr.  Mason  in  kind  by  describing  him  as 
“a  man  towering  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  intellectual 
strength,  little  accustomed  to  yield,  or  even  to  listen  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  . . .  pouring  forth  ...  all  the  bitterness  of  his  ran¬ 
cor  and  the  overboiling  of  his  contempt}  throwing  off  the  priest 
and  the  gentleman  and  assuming  the  buffoon}  [employing]  his 
delicate  irony,  his  choice  simile  of  the  congregation  of  snakes,  and 
all  the  other  savory  flowers  of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  was  so 
fertile,  and  had  poured  forth  in  such  abundance.”  Concluding, 
he  demanded,  “What  credit  will  you  give  to  a  witness,  inflamed 
by  passion,  smarting  with  wounded  pride,  and  mortified  self- 
confidence?”18 

The  defense  argued  that  no  riot  had  occurred  since  no  act  of 
violence  was  committed  by  the  defendants,  nor  was  public  terror 
created  by  their  activities.  At  most  it  could  be  called  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  college  authorities  who 
were  the  true  culprits,  for  it  had  been  their  refusal  to  back  down 
from  an  unreasonable  stand  which  had  so  exasperated  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  thus  precipitated  the  unhappy  affair.19 

Such  reasoning  failed  to  convince  the  Mayor.  When  all  the 
evidence  had  been  recorded,  he  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
He  briefly  summed  up  the  events  of  the  case,  quickly  dismissed 
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the  argument  that  the  faculty  had  no  right  to  impose  restrictions 
on  the  students,  blasted  the  defense’s  contention  that  a  riot  had 
not  existed,  and  settled  down  to  castigate  the  offenders: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  pronounce  explicitly  its  opinion.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  disturbance  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  is  the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  unprece¬ 
dented,  the  most  unjustifiable,  and  the  most  outrageous,  that  ever 
came  within  the  knowledge  of  the  court.  Combining  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attendant  on  it,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it  to  the  parties  concerned,  the  respectability  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  vast  assembly;  above  all,  the  place  chosen  for  the 
abominable  transaction,  a  house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God — 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
•  20 

transaction. 

Clinton  was  just  warming  to  his  task.  Young  Stevenson, 
he  said,  had  committed  a  great  blunder.  He  could  readily  have 
avoided  the  whole  incident  by  calling  on  the  faculty  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  when  the  matter  could  have  been  easily  and  amicably 
adjusted.  Maxwell’s  conduct  was  highly  censurable.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  bound  to  revere  the  institution  which  had 
given  him  his  education.  In  the  second  place,  by  what  right  did 
he  appeal  to  a  mixed  audience  of  boys,  girls,  men,  and  women  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  activities  of  the  college  faculty?  By  what 
standards  were  they  qualified  to  decide?  Only  confusion,  dis¬ 
order,  riot,  and  disgrace  could  be  the  outcome  of  such  activity. 
“As  well  might  you  establish  a  jacobinical  club  to  decide  whether 
the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  submitted  to — and  the  conduct 
of  these  men  is  highly  jacobinical.”21 

But  the  full  impact  of  the  Mayor’s  remorseless  invective  was 
reserved  for  Verplanck: 

Mr.  Verplanck,  too,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ringleaders 
of  this  disorder  and  disgrace.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  suffici¬ 
ently  strong  of  his  highly  reprehensible  conduct.  A  young  man  of 
his  age,  to  have  the  boldness,  with  matchless  intrepidity  of  face,  to 
mount  the  stage,  and  insolently  demand  of  the  provost  the  causes  of 
his  conduct,  and  then  shaping  himself  with  all  the  self-created  im¬ 
portance  of  a  second  Daniel,  to  exclaim,  “The  reasons,  sir,  are  not 
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satisf actor)',”  “Mr.  Maxwell  must  be  supported,”  and  afterwards  to 
move  that  “the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Maxwell  for 
his  spirited  defense  of  an  injured  man,”  evinces  the  most  shameful 
insolence.22 

With  that  off  his  chest,  he  then  instructed  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  This  it  did,  and  Clinton  followed  by 
sentencing  Verplanck,  Maxwell,  and  one  other  to  fines  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  with  the  rest  drawing  lesser  fines.  All 
were  required  to  keep  the  peace  for  eighteen  months,  each  de¬ 
fendant  posting  a  one-thousand-dollar  bond  himself  and  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  surety.23  Before  pronouncing  sentence,  however, 
Clinton  indulged  himself  in  another  outburst,  Verplanck  again 
receiving  the  brunt  of  the  attack: 

Mr.  Verplanck,  a  graduate  at  the  same  university — a  counsellor 
of  law — an  aspirant  after  literary  fame — and  of  respectable  family 
— entirely  negligent  of  character  and  self-respect,  volunteers  in  this 
disgraceful  insurrection,  and  moves  the  multitude  to  confer  on  Mr. 
Maxwell  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  gallantry  in  hurling  defiance  at  the 
heads  of  his  instructors.  Such  mistaken  notions  of  a  proper  spirit 
indicate  an  obtuseness  of  moral  perception,  and  a  contracted  range 
of  intellectual  vision;  and  such  unprecedented  arrogance  in  a  young 
man  must,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  public  order,  be  duly 
reprehended.  Mr.  Verplanck,  it  is  true,  uses  finesse,  and  approaches 
the  provost,  whom  he  insults  with  a  smile.  Nay,  after  having  in¬ 
fluenced  the  tumultuary  audience,  he  changes  his  tone,  and  artfully 
imitating  the  policy  of  Mark  Antony,  when  he  finds  the  work  of  in¬ 
surrection  past  cure,  he  affects  to  call  the  multitude  back  to  order 
and  moderation.24 

Ill 

The  thundering  denunciations  from  the  bench  caught  Ver¬ 
planck  fully  in  his  most  vulnerable  spot  of  personal  pride.  Held 
up  to  public  ridicule,  he  squirmed  under  the  stinging  lash  of 
the  Mayor’s  sarcasm,  and,  deeply  hurt  and  angered,  he  swore 
eternal  vengeance  on  his  persecutor.  Clinton’s  motives,  however, 
reflected  much  more  than  personal  antagonism  or  the  righteous 
indignation  of  a  public  servant.  At  this  stage  of  his  career,  this 
unique  statesman  was  involved  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  activi¬ 
ties  which  confront  American  politicians.  He  was  making  a  bid 
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for  the  Presidency,  and  the  broadside  leveled  at  the  rioters  was 
a  major  volley  in  his  campaign  for  that  honor. 

For  years  Clinton  had  been  a  figure  of  importance  in  state 
politics.  As  a  young  man,  he  had  served  as  private  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  during  the  long  years  of  the  latter’s 
gubernatorial  incumbency.  When  George  Clinton  was  re-elected 
for  his  seventh  term  in  1801,  his  nephew  quickly  assumed  the 
real  leadership  of  the  Republican  party.  Elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1798,  he  became,  three  years  later,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  a  body  consisting  of  four  senators  and 
the  governor,  whose  power  of  appointment  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  civil  and  military  positions  gave  its  controlling  mem¬ 
bers  complete  domination  over  the  political  patronage  of  the 
state.  Nominally,  George  Clinton  directed  the  Council,  but 
his  nephew  was  its  true  master.  Through  an  effective  use  of 
the  patronage,  he  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  Republican 
machine,  and,  in  passing,  had  himself  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1802  and  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  New  York 
in  1803. 

Subsequent  progress  was  halting,  however,  a  fact  directly 
attributable  to  serious  shortcomings  in  Clinton’s  personality. 
Impressive  in  appearance,  with  a  dignity  of  bearing  and  a  noble 
head,  he  earned  the  appellation  of  “Magnus  Apollo,”  and  he 
accompanied  his  godlike  proportions  with  a  show  of  erudition 
which  was  the  envy  of  many  a  professional  scholar.  He  was  a 
naturalist  of  no  mean  attainment,  making  several  discoveries  of 
new  American  flora  and  fauna  and  writing  innumerable  papers 
on  various  phases  of  the  field  5  his  interest  in  history,  art,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  philosophy  was  no  less  real  and  his  learning  equally 
profound.  As  a  politician,  he  was  far  less  successful.  Aristo¬ 
cratic  in  manner  and  condescending  towards  those  whom  he  felt 
to  be  inferior,  he  demanded  blind  obedience  from  his  followers 
but  repaid  them  with  complete  indifference  to  their  wishes.  Self- 
willed,  self-reliant,  ambitious,  and  preoccupied  with  his  own 
advancement,  he  was  capable  of  shifting  his  position  in  an  instant, 
leaving  his  adherents  to  scramble  for  themselves.  Suspicious 
of  the  motives  of  others,  he  possessed  complete  personal  in- 
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tegrity,  but  his  directness  of  action  cost  him  many  a  friend  when 
subtlety  and  tact  might  have  carried  the  day.  When  he  thought 
in  large  terms  about  large  ideas,  he  was  at  his  very  best.  Per¬ 
sonally  unpopular,  he  achieved  his  triumphs  when  he  dealt 
with  measures,  not  men.  When  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
intricacies  of  political  intrigue,  he  was  badly  outclassed  by  the 
professionals  of  the  trade. 

Clinton  was  determined  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1812,  yet  the  obstacles  in  his  path  appeared  insurmount¬ 
able.  In  the  first  place,  his  control  of  the  party  machine  had 
grown  less  certain.  In  New  York  City  the  powerful  Tam¬ 
many  Society  had  opposed  him  ever  since  the  early  years  of 
the  century  when  he  had  succeeded  in  banishing  its  political 
pet,  Aaron  Burr,  from  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State. 
Clinton,  moreover,  in  1807  had  unwittingly  created  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  when  he  secured  the  election  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
to  the  governorship.  He  had  sponsored  Tompkins  as  a  political 
tool,  but  the  Governor  had  exhibited  considerable  initiative  of 
his  own,  and,  from  his  position  of  power,  bade  fair  to  wrest  the 
Republican  machine  from  the  hands  of  Clinton. 

Nor  was  Clinton’s  position  nationally  any  brighter.  He 
was  a  local  figure,  and  his  membership  in  the  United  States 
Senate  had  been  too  brief  for  him  either  to  gain  recognition  in 
other  regions  or  to  wield  any  power  in  national  party  caucuses. 
He  was,  moreover,  out  of  favor  with  President  Madison.  That 
gentleman  had  been  wary  of  the  Clintons  ever  since  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Constitution  in  1788,  and  wariness  had  long  since 
given  way  to  disapproval,  at  least  in  the  case  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 
It  would  have  been  natural  for  Madison  to  oppose  Clinton 
merely  because  he  was  seeking  re-election  himself,  but  other 
factors  also  helped  to  crystallize  his  antagonism.  For  one  thing, 
Clinton’s  stand  on  the  Embargo  in  1 807  had  aroused  suspicions. 
Though  he  was  quick  to  lend  his  support  after  an  initial  attack, 
the  very  nimbleness  with  which  he  changed  his  tack  indicated 
the  politician  sailing  before  the  wind  of  expediency  rather  than 
the  statesman  willing  to  risk  disaster  in  defense  of  principle. 
Clinton’s  actions  during  the  campaign  of  1808,  furthermore, 
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were  of  questionable  taste.  Though  Madison  received  the  party 
caucus  nomination,  Clinton  felt  moved  to  protest  the  Virginia 
dominance  and  thus  fly  in  the  face  of  party  discipline.  Such 
a  course  was  pure  folly,  for  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  Madison’s 
friends  and  impaired  the  influence  of  New  York  Republicans 
with  the  administration.  It  can  be  explained  only  as  the  act  of 
a  stubborn  and  self-centered  man.25 

As  1812  approached,  therefore,  Clinton’s  position  was  weak. 
His  hope  lay  in  Southern  and  Western  dissatisfaction  with  the 
timid  Madison  as  a  war  leader,  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the 
Northern  Republicans,  who  were  inclined  to  favor  him  as  the 
man  of  action  he  was.  One  more  ingredient  was  necessary — the 
backing  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  it  was  his  bid  for  this  aid 
which  precipitated  his  astonishing  remarks  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  Trial.26 

Clinton  played  his  hand  well,  and  the  diatribe  from  the 
bench  had  its  desired  effect.  “You  have,”  a  friend  assured 
him,  “become  extremely  popular  with  the  federalists  for  your 
charge  and  sentence  on  the  riotors  at  the  late  commencement.”27 
Particularly  impressed  was  Dr.  Mason,  and  through  him  Clinton 
made  his  next  move. 

On  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared  on  Great  Britain,  and 
the  various  political  groups  reacted  accordingly.  The  South  and 
West  were  delighted,  the  Northern  Republicans  dubious  over 
the  un  war  like  Madison,  and  the  Federalists  were  in  the  throes  of 
complete  despair.  Their  darkest  predictions  had  come  true. 
Only  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  could  result  from  a  situation 
brought  on  by  the  consistent  stupidity  of  Jefferson  and  Madi¬ 
son.  Peace  was  essential  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  for  the 
Presidency,  any  change  would  be  for  the  better.28  Clinton, 
meanwhile,  was  walking  a  political  tightrope.  He  had  received 
the  New  York  State  nomination  in  May,  but  his  chances  for 
election  lay  only  in  coalition.  He  must  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
To  the  Republicans  he  talked  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  to  the  Federalists  he  would  preach  peace,  if  he  had  the 
chance. 

But  he  had  already  made  that  chance.  In  July,  1812,  Dr. 
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Mason  approached  Rufus  King  with  a  proposal  from  the  Mayor. 
Clinton  was  seeking  a  conference  with  Federalist  leaders  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  Northern  peace  party.  King  was  loath 
to  hold  such  a  meeting,  but  finally  consented,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  a  group  met  at  the  home  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  the 
host,  King,  and  John  Jay  in  attendance.  Clinton  made  his  bid 
for  Federalist  support.  He  denounced  Madison  as  incompetent 
and  declared  that  he  had  always  favored  the  administration  of 
Washington  and  Adams.  Such  bald-faced  remarks  from  the 
man  who  only  three  years  before  had  borrowed  from  Milton  to 
describe  the  Federalists  as  men  who  would  rather  “reign  in  hell 
than  serve  in  heaven,”  were  too  much  for  his  hearers.  The 
results  of  the  meeting  were  indecisive,  and  it  remained  for  an¬ 
other  Federalist,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  to  convince  his  party  that 
Clinton  should  be  supported  in  the  election.29 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  Clinton’s  machinations  went 
for  naught.  His  intriguing  had  little  to  do  with  ultimate  Fed¬ 
eralist  support,  while  his  abortive  bid  for  the  Presidency  not 
only  failed,  but  cost  him  the  leadership  of  his  own  party  in  New 
York  and  very  nearly  drove  him  into  permanent  retirement. 
All  he  could  show  for  his  efforts  was  the  bitter  hatred  of  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  and  Verplanck  was  quick  to  translate  that  hatred 
into  visible  and  practical  means  of  retaliation. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Coody  and  Clinton 


i 

After  the  election  of  1812  Clinton’s  fortunes 
rapidly  declined.  His  dealings  with  the  Federalists  had  broken 
his  last  hold  on  the  Republican  party.  Tammany  continued  to 
regard  him  with  fierce  hatred,  and  Tompkins,  though  more 
realistic,  was  in  no  mood  to  abide  his  chief  rival  for  control  of 
the  Republican  machine.  When  Clinton  accepted  Federalist 
support,  the  Republican  voters  renounced  him,  and  his  following 
dwindled  to  a  small  personal  clique. 

For  a  time  he  was  lucky.  The  Federalists  gained  majorities 
in  the  Assembly  in  1812  and  1813,  and  thus  were  able  to  control 
the  Council  of  Appointment.  Though  they  ousted  all  Re¬ 
publicans  from  office,  they  retained  Clinton  as  Mayor  of  New 
York  since  they  hoped  by  this  device  to  lure  Clintonians  to  the 
Federalist  colors.  In  1814,  however,  the  Republicans  were  tri¬ 
umphant  everywhere,  and,  together  with  Tammany,  raised  a 
cry  for  Clinton’s  removal.  The  next  year  the  Republican  Coun¬ 
cil  replaced  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  home  on  Long  Island. 

Verplanck,  meanwhile,  continued  his  tack  towards  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  Already  entertaining  serious  reservations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Federalists,  his  displeasure  was  greatly  intensified 
when  his  party  supported  Clinton  in  1812.  As  with  so  many 
people  of  this  period,  his  politics  began  to  revolve  around  the 
headstrong  Mayor.  Clinton  held  a  unique  position  in  the  state. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  ascendancy,  voters  were  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  personal  hostility  or  devotion  towards  this  remark¬ 
able  man  than  they  were  by  general  issues.  Campaigns  were 
fought  over  him,  parties  were  created  solely  to  defeat  him,  while 
platforms  faded  into  the  background.  It  is  hardly  an  overstate¬ 
ment  to  say  that  from  1800  to  his  death  in  1828  Clinton  was  the 
major  issue  in  New  York  State  politics. 

Verplanck  may  be  excused,  therefore,  for  having  made  the 
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Clinton-Federalist  coalition  a  test  of  his  party  loyalty.  If  the 
Federalists  chose  to  deal  with  the  instrument  of  his  public 
disgrace,  it  indicated  shortcomings  on  their  part  and  added 
weight  to  his  growing  disaffection.  The  attitude  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  party  towards  the  War  of  1812,  moreover,  disturbed  him 
still  further.  Despite  his  conservative,  merchant-capitalist  back¬ 
ground,  Verplanck  was  developing  into  a  militant  nationalist, 
and  he  strongly  supported  the  war  with  Britain.  In  1814  he 
was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  state  militia,  and,  though  he 
never  saw  active  service,  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
thinly  veiled  passive  resistance  of  Federalist  groups.1 

His  dissatisfaction  soon  developed  into  active  opposition.  In 
1814  he  organized  the  American  Federalist  party  in  New  York 
City,  a  group  quickly  styled  as  “The  Coodies”  by  antagonistic 
Clintonian  and  Federalist  newspapers.  This  small  clique  con¬ 
sisted  of  discontented  Federalists  who  objected,  for  various 
reasons,  to  the  alliance  with  Clinton.  Though  few  in  number, 
they  commanded  considerable  talent  and  influence.  Besides 
Verplanck,  there  was  Hugh  Maxwell,  his  partner  in  crime  at 
the  Commencement  Trial,  and  Jacob  and  Peter  Radcliffe,  old 
line  Federalists  who  felt  they  had  been  cheated  of  the  office  of 
Mayor  when  the  Federalist  Council  of  Appointment  had  failed 
to  remove  Clinton  in  1812.  These  were  soon  joined  by  Judge 
Ambrose  Spencer,  long  a  power  in  Republican  caucuses  and, 
until  recently,  the  closest  adviser  and  political  lieutenant  of 
Clinton  himself.  Like  Verplanck,  Spencer  was  unable  to  accept 
his  chief’s  flirtation  with  the  Federalists,  and,  in  this  little  party, 
he  saw  possibilities  of  breaking  Clinton.  The  Coodies  agitated 
against  the  Clinton-Federalist  axis,  called  on  the  Federalists  for 
full  support  of  the  war,  and  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  Clinton  as  Mayor.  In  these  sentiments  they  were 
warmly  backed  by  Tammany,  which  embraced  the  little  group 
and  subsequently  advanced  most  if  its  members  to  their  first 
public  offices.  In  the  spring  of  1814  the  Coodies  carried  their 
protests  to  the  polls,  nominating  ten  candidates  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  their  following  proved  negligible,  and  they  were  able  to 
secure  only  a  few  score  votes.  The  time  for  political  action  was 
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not  yet  ripe,  and  the  tiny  party  soon  disappeared  from  the 
scene.2 

Verplanck’s  activities,  however,  were  two-pronged.  While 
he  harried  his  opponents  with  indifferent  success  in  the  political 
arena,  he  was  busily  chastising  them  with  his  active  and  artful 
pen.  Having  tasted  success  in  1 8 1 1 ,  he  was  eager  to  renew  his 
literary  war  on  Clinton  and  the  Federalists.  In  1815  he  wrote 
a  series  of  attacks  in  a  political  sheet  called  The  Corrector. 
Professing  impartiality,  The  Corrector  at  once  revealed  its  bias 
for  Republicanism: 

[We]  wear  the  livery  of  no  sect;  are  tinged  with  the  jaundice 
of  no  party.  .  .  .  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  distraction  and 
imbecility  are  the  characteristics  of  the  republican  party;  or  that  the 
majority  of  the  federalists  .  .  .  would  treacherously  desert  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  barter  their  independence  and  their  birth-right 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  their  love  of  trade  seems  to  be  paramount 
to  their  love  of  liberty;  their  interest  appears  to  have  triumphed  over 
their  principles,  and  their  foreign  commerce  to  have  engendered 
foreign  affection.  Hence  their  fulsome  eulogy  of  British  bravery  and 
British  magnanimity .  Hence  their  Cossack  festivals,  and  idle  rejoic¬ 
ings  at  the  restoration  of  legitimate  kings. z 

The  attack  then  shifted  to  Clinton,  dwelling  particularly  on  his 
intellectual  pretensions : 

We  boast  of  no  scientific  knowledge,  and  lay  no  claim  to  literary 
excellence.  .  .  .  We  despise  pedantry  of  every  species;  and  we  hold 
in  equal  contempt  the  puny  author,  and  the  puny  critic.  Nor  have 
we  much  respect  for  the  dabbler  in  science,  or  the  pretender  in 
philosophy. 

Following  these  preliminary  remarks,  there  appeared  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  which  dealt  savagely  with  Federalist 
leaders  while  treating  the  Republicans  in  the  mildest  of  terms. 
One  particularly  vicious  attack  was  possibly  directed  at  Clinton 
himself,  and  indicated  the  extremes  of  public  denunciation  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  time: 

Blown  into  existence  by  the  breath  of  Faction,  he  appeared  for 
a  while  the  humble,  if  not  the  contented  tool  of  the  Federal  party. 
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Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  scenes  of  profligacy  and  vulgarity, 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him. 
Controlled  by  no  principle;  bound  by  no  tie  but  that  of  self  interest, 
and  accessible  to  no  feeling  but  that  of  fear,  he  obtained  an  influence 
which  nothing  but  disgrace  could  merit.  Active,  insolent,  and  de¬ 
clamatory,  he  became  as  it  were  the  petty  focus  of  political  feuds, 
and  the  blushless  trumpeter  of  party  falsehoods.  Composed  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  most  inflammable,  corrosive,  and  deleterious,  and  in¬ 
furiated  by  a  species  of  political  hydrophobia,  he  communicated  a  new 
and  deadly  poison  to  the  atmosphere  of  faction,  and  raged  for  a  while 
the  terrific  and  malignant  dog-star  of  the  Federal  party.4 

Whether  this  referred  to  Clinton,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
portrait  of  General  John  Armstrong,  an  old  Clintonian  politician 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  during  the  conflict  with  England  and 
whose  feeble  administration  of  that  office  became  the  butt  of 
relentless  sarcasm  at  the  hands  of  Verplanck: 

As  a  statesman,  his  fame  is  on  record.  His  glorious  expedition 
to  the  north;  the  success  and  splendour  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  the 
affection  of  the  army,  and  the  gallant  protection  of  the  Capitol,  pro¬ 
claim  his  spirit  and  his  enterprise,  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  .  .  . 

His  entrance  into  publick  life  is  as  celebrated  as  his  exit  was 
glorious!  The  infant  liberties  of  his  country  trembled  at  his  advance, 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol  reflected  light  and  splendour 
upon  his  retreat.5 

Verplanck  had  more  than  one  string  in  his  bow.  For  some 
time  he  had  been  contributing  to  Irving’s  Analectic  Magazine, 
and,  though  his  articles  consisted  mainly  of  literary  reviews  and 
nonpolitical  biographical  essays,  he  and  his  friends  occasionally 
digressed  to  ridicule  the  publications  of  the  Mayor’s  learned  so¬ 
cieties  with  their  self-conscious  scholarship  and  humorless  pre¬ 
occupation  with  academic  titles.  In  reviewing  a  volume  of  dis¬ 
courses  given  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  featur¬ 
ing  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  the 
Analectic  impudently  inquired  why  the  society  devoted  so 
much  space  to  a  directory  of  the  members  and  their  degrees,  but 
solemnly  concluded  that  such  a  distinguished  group  of  men 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  appear  in  public  without 
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their  badges  of  honorable  distinction.  “The  society  boasts  .  .  . 
of  several  learned  gentlemen  whose  names  have  long  shone  in 
the  firmament  of  literature  with  a  train  of  titles  at  the  end  of 
them  as  long  as  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
altogether  decorous  to  lop  them  of  their  fair  proportions,  and 
degrade  them  from  these  well-earned  honours  to  the  simple 
appellation  of  Dr.  or  Esquire.”6 

The  literary  phalanx  of  the  Coodies  rolled  on.  In  1814 
James  K.  Paulding  published  his  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle, 
which  scourged  New  England  Federalism  for  its  conduct  during 
the  war  with  England,  and  the  next  year  Verplanck  returned  to 
his  role  of  Abimelech  Coody,  with  a  satire  of  political  events 
since  the  Revolution.  Jefferson,  as  leader  of  the  fox  tribe,  was 
described  as  “a  great  traveller  [who]  possessed  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  suavity  and  kindness”}  but  Adams,  the  king  of  the 
beavers,  was  so  obsessed  with  notions  of  self-importance  that, 
morning  and  evening  “he  ordered  his  jackalls  to  proclaim  with 
a  loud  voice,  Great  and  mighty  is  the  presiding  beaver,  and 
there  is  none  equal  to  him  under  the  wide-spread  canopy  of 
Heaven.”  Clinton  was  styled  as  “a  young  Irish  greyhound  of 
high  mettle  and  exorbitant  pretensions”  whom  the  dogs  of  New 
York  put  forward  in  1812  when  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
activities  of  the  Virginia  foxes.7 

The  main  target  of  these  attacks  was  not  one  to  ignore  his 
tormentors.  Better  might  he  have  remained  aloof,  but  his 
shortness  of  temper  and  overbearing  pride  vanquished  prudence, 
and  he  foolishly  met  the  Coodies  on  their  own  level.  A  few 
months  before  his  removal  as  Mayor,  Clinton  published  anony¬ 
mously  his  Letter  from  a  Traveller,  which  matched  the  wit, 
learning,  and  variety  of  attack  of  Verplanck  and  his  colleagues 
with  a  frontal  assault  of  utmost  ferocity.  The  Letter  was  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  that  of  a  traveler  who  had  visited  New  York  to 
meet  the  learned  and  renowned  Coodies,  but  who  had  remained 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Clinton.  Verplanck’s  friends  were 
successively  examined  and  dismissed  as  intellectual  charlatans. 
Paulding,  Maxwell,  and  others  were  accused  of  literary  pre¬ 
tensions  far  in  advance  of  their  abilities.  Irving  was  described 
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as  having  “expended  the  energy  of  his  mind  in  producing  ridicu¬ 
lous  combinations,  in  hunting  after  quaint  expressions,  and  plun¬ 
dering  from  the  stores  of  Le  Sage  and  Cervantes,  Rabelais  and 
Scarron,  Fielding  and  Smollet  [sic].  As  to  real  talent  and  learn¬ 
ing  his  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa ;  he  cannot  read  any  of  the  classics  in 
their  original  language ;  nor  does  he  know  the  first  elements 
of  any  science.  ...  I  should  upon  the  whole,  think  favourably 
of  him  had  he  not  attempted  to  play  the  Joe  Miller  at  a  great 
man’s  table.”8 

Clinton,  however,  quickly  turned  to  Verplanck,  the  major 
object  of  his  attention: 

I  was  certainly  struck  with  his  singular  appearance,  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  pronounced  him  an  extraordinary  character.  He  arose 
from  his  chair  when  I  was  announced,  and  did  not  approach  me  in 
a  direct  line,  but  in  a  side-long  way,  or  diagonally,  or  in  a  kind  of 
echellon  movement.  .  .  .  He  held  his  head  down,  and  did  not  look 
me  in  the  face.  This  I  at  first  attributed  to  diffidence  of  a  retired 
student,  but  I  no  sooner  had  a  full  view  of  him,  than  I  instantly  saw 
The  Proud  Parnassian  sneer, 

The  conscious  simper  and  the  jealous  leer. 

His  whole  person  is  squat  and  clumsy,  and  reminds  you  of  the  figure 
called  by  children  Humpy  Dumpy  on  the  wall.  A  nervous  tremor 
was  concentrated  at  the  lower  end  of  each  nostril,  which  must  have 
arisen  from  his  habitual  sneering  and  carping  at  everything.  .  .  . 

I  must  candidly  say,  that  I  never  met  with  a  man  pretending  to  be 
a  great  literary  character  who  has  done  so  little  either  as  respects  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  his  performances.  In  justice  to  him  how¬ 
ever  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  possesses  more  knowledge  than  his 
brother  wits,  and  this  he  may  indeed  have,  and  yet  his  acquisitions 
may  be  very  scanty  and  limited.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  great  man,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  he  was  bred  a  lawyer,  but  his  first  grand  exhibition  was 
that  of  a  rioter  in  a  church;  that  he  personated  a  Lady’s  shoemaker; 
that  he  has  finally  settled  down  into  a  magazine  writer  for  money, 
and  into  a  Captain  of  Sea  Fensibles  for  money;  and  that  he  has 
become  the  head  of  a  political  sect  called  the  Coodies,  of  a  hybrid 
nature,  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of  federalism  and  jacobin¬ 
ism,  and  generated  in  the  venomous  passions  of  disappointment  and  re- 


“ABIMELECH  COODY” 

A  small  water  color  drawing  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis  sketched  in 
1809  and  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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venge,  without  any  definite  character;  neither  fish  nor  flesh;  bird 
nor  beast;  animal  nor  plant  but  a  nondescript  made  up  of 
All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  unutterable  and  worse  than 
Fable  yet  has  feigned  or  Fear  conceived; 

Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimeras  dire.9 

Clinton’s  “traveller”  then  registered  the  indignation  of  his 
master  at  the  attacks  of  the  Goodies  on  the  Mayor’s  literary  and 
scientific  achievements.  Terming  the  Analectic  Magazine  as 
“this  miserable  abortion  of  malignity,  this  fruit  of  dull  heat, 
and  sooterkin  of  wit,”  he  blasted  Verplanck  and  his  followers  for 
daring  to  represent  the  members  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  as  seekers  of 
pedagogical  fame  when,  in  fact,  they  were  moved  solely  by  a 
desire  to  increase  the  stock  of  useful  human  knowledge.  With 
an  astonishing  lack  of  self-consciousness,  Clinton  described  him¬ 
self:  “Mr.  Clinton  among  his  other  great  qualifications,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  marked  devotion  to  science;  few  men  have  read 
more  and  few  men  can  claim  more  various  and  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  the  bounties  of  nature  have  been  improved  by  perse¬ 
vering  and  unremitting  industry.”  His  parting  thrust  dis¬ 
missed  the  Goodies  and  their  writings  as  a  mere  bagatelle: 

The  Royal  Society  has  survived  the  satire  of  Pope,  and  the  wit  of 
Butler,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  literary  institutions  of  America, 
will  exist  and  flourish  when  Coody  and  Knickerbocker  have  joined 
the  Thersites  of  former  times.  We  may  smile  at  the  tricks  of  the 
monkey,  the  sallies  of  the  buffoon,  and  the  repartee  of  the  jester;  but 
we  attach  no  solid  respect  to  their  exhibitions.  A  sick  lion  may  be 
kicked  even  by  an  ass;  but  an  institution  established  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  public  utility,  by  honorable  and  high-minded  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  empire  of  science,  can  never  experience  the 
fate  of  Actaeon,  and  be  destroyed  by  puppies.10 

With  this  philippic,  the  war  of  pamphlets  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  dictated  by  circumstance,  and  the  principals  were 
made  to  wait  a  few  years  before  renewing  their  attacks.  Ver¬ 
planck  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  fullest  attentions  to  domestic 
problems  which  ultimately  took  him  out  of  the  country  for 
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two  years,  and  Clinton,  ousted  from  his  seat  of  power,  sank,  for 
a  time,  into  the  obscurity  of  enforced  retirement. 

ii 

Verplanck’s  stormy  public  career  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  peace  of  his  married  life.  Together  with  Eliza  and  his  two 
sons  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his  marriage  in  the  mansion 
on  Wall  Street.  On  October  15,  1812,  Eliza  gave  birth  to  her 
first  child,  a  boy,  who  was  christened  William  Samuel  after 
the  aging  Johnson,  whom  Verplanck  still  visited  at  Stratford. 
Three  years  later,  on  April  19,  1815,  their  second  child  was 
born  and  received  his  father’s  name.  Even  as  they  moved  under 
the  shadow  of  impending  tragedy,  these  four  presented  a  happy 
and  appealing  picture,  preoccupied  with  intimate  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  and  enjoying  their  companionship  so  fully.  Verplanck 
was  ever  the  indulgent  husband  and  solicitous  father,  and  Eliza 
had  lost  none  of  the  playful  wit  which  had  characterized  her 
years  in  Philadelphia.  When  Verplanck  was  out  of  town,  she 
wrote  newsy  letters  dedicated  mainly  to  small  talk.  “William 
asked  to  kiss  your  letter,  as  soon  as  ever  I  opened  it,”  she  wrote 
on  one  occasion,  “and  then  to  kiss  your  name  at  the  end.  ‘What 
has  become  of  my  father,’  said  he  yesterday  morning.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  take  him  to  see  the  show  on  Wednesday.  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  forget  it.”  At  another  point  she  spoke  of  a  sleigh 
ride  she  had  taken,  and  how,  when  the  sleigh  was  overturned 
through  the  shortcomings  of  a  tipsy  driver,  she  was  thrown  into 
a  deep  snow  bank  and  had  to  be  dug  out  by  some  gentlemen  who 
were  passing  by.  Later  she  mentioned  the  depredations  of  the 
cat,  which  had  successfully  made  off  with  a  turkey,  and  against 
whose  future  raids  she  was  carefully  guarding  some  hams  until 
Verplanck’s  return.11 

But  the  young  couple  was  not  long  permitted  this  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  routine  of  domestic  life.  In  1815  Eliza  fell  ill, 
and  the  recurrent  fevers,  weakness,  and  persistent  cough  indi¬ 
cated  a  wasting  consumption  which  had  long  preyed  on  members 
of  her  family.  On  the  advice  of  physicians,  Verplanck  decided  to 
take  her  to  Europe  for  a  short  residence  in  the  south  of  France 
where,  it  was  hoped,  a  cure  would  be  effected.  Late  in  the  year 
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they  departed  for  Charleston  and  then  took  a  ship  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  children  were  left  at  Fishkill,  and  the  wrench  of 
parting  was  most  difficult  for  the  young  mother,  who  lived  only 
in  the  hope  that  she  would  soon  be  with  them  again.  Her 
letters  were  filled  with  such  sentiments.  She  assured  young 
William  “that  when  the  trees  are  green  again  dear  mother  will 
come  to  her  darling  boy,”  and,  at  another  time,  she  wrote,  “I 
think  if  I  could  see  my  dear  baby  again,  it  would  almost  make 
me  well.”12 

These  heartrending  hopes  were  never  to  be  fulfilled.  After 
an  extended  tour  of  Holland,  the  Verplancks  moved  slowly 
through  France,  arriving  at  Nice  in  the  winter  of  1 8  x  6.  For 
a  time  Eliza’s  health  seemed  much  improved,  but,  gradually, 
she  began  to  sink  and,  when  Verplanck  took  her  to  Paris  in  quest 
of  a  medical  miracle,  the  end  was  near.  On  April  29,  1817,  she 
was  dead,  and  Verplanck  buried  her  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Pere-Lachaise.  He  remained  in  Europe  a  little  while  and  then 
made  a  tour  of  England,  trying  to  forget  his  sorrow,  but  his 
letters  home  reflected  his  distraught  frame  of  mind.  He  spoke 
pathetically  of  his  loss,  of  the  closeness  of  his  bonds  with  Eliza, 
of  the  delight  with  which  she  would  have  viewed  the  things  he 
was  seeing,  and  of  the  misfortune  of  his  children  to  be  deprived 
of  her  care  and  guidance.  When  at  last  he  returned  to  New 
York,  he  had  sealed  her  memory  within  him,  and  rarely  did  he 
mention  her  in  later  life.  Only  after  his  death  many  years  later 
was  the  deepness  of  his  affection  for  her  revealed.  Carefully 
locked  in  his  desk  was  everything  belonging  to  her:  her  letters, 
visiting  cards,  rings,  long  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  poetry  she 
had  copied  as  a  child.  The  discovery  of  these  possessions  formed 
a  most  affecting  incident  in  the  examination  of  his  papers.13 

While  in  Europe,  Verplanck  was  an  avid  sightseer.  His 
natural  curiosity  resulted  in  a  close  scrutiny  of  each  country  he 
visited,  and  his  interest  in  American  institutions  caused  him 
to  hold  up  their  old-world  counterparts  to  exacting  comparison. 
Like  most  involuntary  exiles,  he  was  somewhat  critical  of  much 
that  he  saw,  and  as  a  growing  cultural  and  political  nationalist, 
feeling  lost  in  a  strange  world  which  reminded  him  constantly 
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of  his  great  tragedy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to  take 
Europe  to  his  heart.  His  remarks  are  reminiscent  of  the  com¬ 
ments  of  European  travelers  in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period. 

When  he  first  arrived  on  the  Continent,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  visit  Holland,  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  His  initial 
stop,  therefore,  was  Amsterdam,  where  he  stayed  with  the 
Crommelins,  who  placed  their  large  home  at  his  disposal  and 
made  admirable  arrangements  for  his  comfort  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Dutch  he  found  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
people,  impressive  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  cities,  particularly 
in  contrast  to  the  French.  “There  seems  to  be  great  comfort  and 
wealth  among  the  peasantry,”  he  wrote,  “and  the  moment  you 
cross  the  frontier,  you  find  yourself  among  a  neater  people.  .  .  . 
Amsterdam  when  I  arrived  was  swarming  with  peasantry,  who 
had  come  to  the  fair.  The  richness  of  the  gold  headdresses  of 
the  women,  and  the  silver  buckles  of  the  men,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  swarming  on  all  sides,  give  an  air  of  great  liveliness  to  the 
whole  town.  .  .  .  Like  our  American  cities  the  beauty  consists  in 
the  fine  streets  and  the  general  air  of  opulence  and  comfort.  .  .  . 
At  Leyden,  the  university  makes  little  show,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  I  saw  there  was  a  fine  grove  of  American  trees.” 
Belgium,  however,  he  found  much  different.  The  people  were 
discontent  with  the  union  of  their  country  and  Holland,  which 
was  being  maintained  largely  by  force.  In  contrast  to  Dutch 
cities,  Ghent  was  “an  immense  half  peopled  town,  very  dull  and 
gloomy,  with  grass  growing  in  the  streets,  [where]  one  may 
walk  a  mile  without  meeting  twenty  people.”14 

France  was  even  less  to  his  liking.  The  cities  were  dirty, 
and  the  country  poor.  Of  Paris  he  said,  “With  all  the  splendour 
I  am  disappointed  in  Paris,  every  thing  has  been  so  turned 
and  overturned  that  it  has  nothing  of  antiquity  about  it,  but  its 
want  of  comfort.”  Though  impressed  with  the  public  works 
of  Lyons,  he  was  shocked  by  the  great  slum  areas  where  people 
lived  in  squalor  and  filth,  and  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in 
dark  and  miserable  garrets.  The  rural  areas  were  clean  and 
pleasant,  but  the  land  was  not  fertile  and  dairy  produce  was 
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scarce.  At  one  town  in  southern  France,  where  he  stopped  at 
a  fine  tavern,  he  could  not  secure  enough  butter  and  milk  for  a 
breakfast.  Dryly,  he  remarked,  “Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  vine  and  olive  are  rather  the  blessings  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  a  country  which  would  be  poor 
without  them.  .  .  .  There  are  great  districts  of  our  country 
both  in  climate  and  soil  corresponding  to  the  best  wine  provinces 
of  France.  .  .  .”15 

Shortly  after  Eliza’s  death,  he  journeyed  to  England  and 
soon  made  contact  with  Washington  Irving,  who  had  already 
started  his  long  residence  in  that  country.  The  two  close  friends 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together,  with  Irving  acting  as  an 
unofficial  guide.16  Verplanck  arrived  in  London  at  the  height 
of  the  Parliamentary  season,  and  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the 
legislature  and  the  courts.  He  was  not  impressed.  “During 
the  last  week  I  have  been  attending  the  debates  in  Parliament. 
.  .  .  I  was  there  from  five  till  one  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  There 
was  much  very  bad  speaking ;  I  never  heard  worse  in  any  of  our 
bodies  than  from  Lords  Grosvenor,  King,  and  several  others. . . . 
I  was  last  night  in  the  Commons  till  two  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 
The  three  best  speeches  were  from  Canning,  Brougham,  and 
Wilberforce.  Canning  though  the  worst  in  matter  was  far  the 
best  in  manner. .  .  .  Castlereagh  is  fluent  and  easy,  but  confused 
and  unimpressive.  .  .  .  The  noise,  disorder,  and  apparent  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  house  is  very  striking  to  an  American.”17 

In  the  courts  he  found  dull  speaking  and  arbitrary  methods. 
“Neither  of  the  four  courts  appear  to  me  as  respectable  and  im¬ 
posing  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  New 
York.”  The  manner  of  the  Chief  Justice  struck  Verplanck  as 
exceedingly  bad;  his  elocution  drawling  and  inelegant,  and  his 
whole  behavior  undignified.  The  low  level  of  speech  making, 
moreover,  extended  outside  the  government  halls.  “I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  the  general  want  of  fluency  in  the  public 
speakers,  even  Sir  V.  Gibbs  is  hesitating,  and  .  .  .  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  an  attempt  at  an  extempore  speech,  appeared  worse 
than  the  most  illiterate  of  our  methodists.”  The  two  great 
preachers  at  Cambridge  fell  far  short  of  Verplanck’s  expecta- 
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tions,  but  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  of  Scotland,  who  was  currently  conducting  services  in  Lon¬ 
don.  “I  heard  him  once,”  he  wrote  his  grandfather,  “and  though 
he  has  every  possible  fault  of  manner  and  accent,  I  think  he  de¬ 
serves  all  his  popularity;  his  great  characteristic  is  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  argument,  which  keeps  the  attention  constantly 
alive.  .  .  .”18 

Of  the  excesses  of  British  politics  Verplanck  took  a  decidedly 
dim  view,  a  fact  amusing  in  the  light  of  his  own  activities  in 
New  York.  “Everything  which  bears  any  relation  to  politics  is 
carried  to  excess  by  both  parties.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  long 
been  considered  as  a  violent  democrat  in  Virginia  and  New 
York,  dined  the  other  day  at  a  reformer’s  public  dinner.  .  .  . 
Many  speeches  were  made,  and  he  came  away  shocked  at  what 
he  called  the  gross  ferocious  Jacobinism  of  these  men.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Verplanck  felt  that  the  imminence  of  good  harvests 
would  relieve  the  economic  woes  of  the  country  and  put  an  end 
to  the  agitation  for  ineffectual  reform.19 

Not  everything  British  felt  the  bite  of  Verplanck’s  criticism. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  devoted  to  the  theater,  and  while  he 
was  in  London,  he  spared  no  effort  to  see  the  distinguished  per¬ 
formers  of  the  day.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  present  when 
Mrs.  Siddons  emerged  from  retirement  to  play  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  he  spoke  of  her  art  as  the  greatest  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
He  was  completely  delighted  with  the  studied  classicism  of  John 
P.  Kemble  and  the  master  creations  of  Shakespeare  by  Kean. 
As  a  writer  his  interest  in  English  literary  circles  was  natural, 
and  his  admiration  for  the  rising  school  of  romantic  authors 
was  intense.  He  journeyed  to  Scotland  to  see  Edinburgh, 
Scott’s  “own  romantic  town,”  which,  he  felt,  richly  deserved  the 
epithet.  He  followed  the  progress  of  the  manuscript  of  Rob 
Roy  with  keen  anticipation,  and,  in  one  letter  home,  he  revealed 
his  sympathies  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  brilliant  Byron: 

I  give  you  a  little  anecdote  which  is  told  in  London.  Some  time  ago 
Lord  Byron’s  books  were  sold  at  auction,  where  a  gentleman  pur¬ 
chased  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakespeare.  When  it  was  sent  home 
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a  volume  was  missing.  After  several  fruitless  inquiries  of  the 
auctioneer  the  purchaser  went  to  Byron.  “What  play  was  in  the 
volume?”  asked  he.  “I  think  Othello.”  “Ah!  I  remember.  I 
was  reading  that  when  Lady  Byron  did  something  to  vex  me.  I 
threw  the  book  at  her  head  and  she  carried  it  out  of  the  room. 
Inquire  of  some  of  her  people  and  you  will  get  your  book.”20 

Before  he  left  England,  he  traveled  through  some  of  the 
countryside  and  visited  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  Liverpool 
impressed  him  as  a  busy,  prosperous  center  with  fine  docks  and 
a  flourishing  trade,  but  he  viewed  the  English  rural  areas  with 
mixed  emotions.  “The  country  through  which  I  have  passed. . . 
is  very  beautiful.  What  particularly  strikes  me  is  the  freshness 
and  soft  color  of  the  verdure ;  the  greatest  want  ...  is  that  of 
fine  rivers.  After  being  accustomed  to  our  grand  streams  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  give  the  name  of  rivers  to  such  streams 
as  the  Severn  or  the  Isis.  Though  the  country  surpassed  my 
expectations,  the  villages  disappointed  me.  They  are  certainly 
inferior  in  beauty  and  comfort  to  those  of  New  England,  and 
.  .  .  to  those  of  New  York  and  Jersey.”21 

After  two  years  Verplanck  was  eager  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  He  had  left  home  originally  for  Eliza’s  sake,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  remain  away  any  longer.  When  he  arrived  back  in 
New  York  in  1 8 1 8,  he  found  that  events  had  indeed  passed  him 
by.  During  his  absence  DeWitt  Clinton  had  risen  from  his 
political  grave  and,  as  the  newly  elected  governor,  was  riding 
roughshod  over  all  his  foes.  The  time  for  counterattack  was 
nigh,  and  Verplanck  plunged  afresh  into  the  political  arena  to 
rally  the  opposition. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Bucktail  Bards 


i 

r  he  miraculous  reversal  of  DeWitt  Clinton’s 
political  fortunes  reveals  his  true  greatness.  In  1815  he  was 
completely  defeated — a  man  without  friends,  party,  or  pros¬ 
pects.  Yet,  two  short  years  later,  he  was  governor,  more 
powerful  and  popular  than  ever.  Ever  faulty  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  he  was  capable  of  conceiving  and  effecting  large 
scale  projects,  and  at  this  point  he  brought  forth  his  greatest 
idea  and  used  it  to  regain  power. 

From  early  colonial  days  settlers  had  talked  of  a  water 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  agitation  for  a  canal  to  the 
Hudson  had  become  increasingly  insistent,  and  in  1805  Simeon 
DeWitt,  the  Surveyor-General,  had  reported  the  feasibility  of  a 
water  route  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
Imminence  of  war  with  England,  the  rivalries  of  competing 
groups  for  the  franchise,  and  the  avarice  of  landowners  along 
the  projected  routes  presented  continuous  obstacles  to  the 
friends  of  the  canal,  and,  finally,  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  1812  the  idea  was  given  up  as  impracticable.  But  DeWitt 
Clinton  did  not  give  up.  For  years  he  had  been  a  leading  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  canal,  and  during  his  enforced  retirement  he  bent  his 
energies  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  audacious  plan.  He  cor¬ 
responded  with  men  of  influence,  secured  the  backing  of  wealthy 
merchant  and  landholding  interests,  and  conducted  public  meet¬ 
ings  designed  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  masses.  In  the 
fall  of  1815  he  presided  over  a  huge  meeting  in  New  York  City 
where  he  presented  his  arguments  with  irresistible  logic  and 
memorialized  the  Legislature  for  action  on  the  canal  project. 
Public  reaction  was  immediate.  Along  the  proposed  route  there 
was  tremendous  enthusiasm,  while  elsewhere  in  the  state  prop¬ 
erty  holders  and  merchant  groups  gave  him  their  backing  as 
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they  envisioned  the  prospects  of  wealth  resulting  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  waterway  to  the  West. 

Clinton  was  on  the  march  once  more.  In  the  spring  of  1 8 1 6 
Tompkins  was  re-elected  Governor,  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  became  Vice-President  under  James  Monroe,  leaving  the 
Governor’s  mansion  vacant,  and  seriously  embarrassing  Republi¬ 
can  party  leaders  over  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Clinton  had  been 
shrewd  enough  to  swallow  his  pride  and  seek  appointment  as  a 
presidential  elector  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins.  This  obvious 
bid  for  Republican  favor  was  preceded  by  reconciliation  with 
Ambrose  Spencer,  who  instantly  became  as  enthusiastic  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  former  Mayor  as  he  had  been  a  harsh  and  re¬ 
lentless  critic.  Wise  in  the  ways  of  party  politics,  Spencer  began 
a  campaign  for  Clinton  as  Governor,  and  the  resultant  boom 
quickly  attained  the  proportions  of  the  canal  craze.  Republican 
leaders,  vainly  attempting  to  thwart  the  move,  finally  were 
forced  to  accept  Clinton  as  their  candidate.  In  1817  he  was 
elected  against  negligible  opposition,  and  three  days  later  work 
was  started  on  the  canal.1 

Such  was  the  situation  which  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  found  on 
his  return  from  Europe.  His  old  party,  the  Federalists,  with 
which  he  had  at  least  a  nominal  connection,  was  applauding  the 
turn  of  events.  The  Coody  faction  was  for  the  moment  scat¬ 
tered  and  silent.  The  Republicans  had  returned  Clinton  to  a 
position  of  legitimacy  within  their  ranks.  Only  Tammany  con¬ 
tinued  to  cry  out  in  protest,  and  it  was  a  thin  cry,  hardly  audible 
amidst  the  great  wave  of  praise  which  filled  every  corner  of  the 
state. 

Yet  the  situation  was  not  entirely  lost.  Though  Tammany 
was  the  only  group  outspoken  in  its  dislike  of  Clinton,  large 
factions  within  the  Republican  party  desired  his  downfall.. 
Tompkins  had  long  been  an  implacable  foe,  and  when  the 
former  governor  departed  for  Washington,  the  imposing  figure 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  arose  to  lead  the  attack  against  Clinton. 
The  shrewd  and  crafty  Van  Buren,  who  only  a  few  years  before 
had  secured  his  initial  election  to  the  State  Senate,  already 
occupied  a  position  of  eminence  in  Republican  circles.  Ingrati- 
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ating  in  manner  and  subtle  in  method,  he  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  Clinton.  The  latter  proved  that  he  had  learned  nothing 
of  the  art  of  political  management  either  from  retirement  or 
experience.  The  eternal  optimist,  he  relied  on  popular  support 
to  keep  him  in  office  while  he  pursued  his  canal  policy  in  his 
usual  dictatorial  fashion. 

Van  Buren,  by  contrast,  was  the  master  politician.  Smiling, 
amiable,  charming,  he  combined  a  remarkable  ability  for  win¬ 
ning  men  to  his  own  views  with  an  instinctive  grasp  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  political  situation.  He  had  been  unable  to  stop 
Clinton  in  1817,  but  he  quickly  undertook  to  isolate  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  divorce  him  from  the  Republican  party  once  more. 
By  a  series  of  maneuvers,  sometimes  of  questionable  ethics  but 
ever  brilliant  and  successful,  he  deprived  Clinton  of  control 
over  the  Council  of  Appointment  and  then  caused  him  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  regular  party  caucus  nomination  for  speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  When  Clinton  pushed  through  his  own  candidate, 
he  did  it  with  the  aid  of  Federalist  votes  which  gave  Van  Buren 
the  excellent  opportunity  of  underlining  the  irregularity  of  the 
Governor’s  actions.  The  rank  and  file  became  distrustful  of 
Clinton’s  fealty,  his  enemies  were  able  to  consolidate  against 
him,  and  Van  Buren  was  free  to  build  the  Republican  party 
without  consideration  of  a  man  who  had  obviously  forsaken  his 
connections  with  the  organization  to  pursue  his  own  erratic 
course. 

Clinton  was  by  no  means  destitute,  however.  He  still  had 
the  canal  issue  to  support  him,  and,  even  though  Van  Buren 
quickly  endorsed  the  project,  the  canal  was  associated  with  the 
Governor,  and  its  popularity  was  his  popularity.  The  split  with 
Van  Buren,  moreover,  had  divided  the  Republicans  into  two 
opposing  camps,  Bucktails2  and  Clintonians;  and  the  Governor’s 
group,  though  a  minority,  was  formidable  enough  in  numbers 
and  talent.  Finally,  he  had  the  heartfelt  backing  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralists,  who,  though  a  dwindling  faction,  frequently  held  the 
balance  of  power,  and  chose  to  give  their  votes  to  Clinton.  It 
was  this  sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federalist  leaders 
which  had  so  distressed  Verplanck  in  1812  and  had  led  to  the 
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rise  of  the  Goodies.  In  1 8 1 8  the  process  had  started  again, 
and  Verplanck  and  other  liberal-minded  young  Federalists  made 
one  more  attempt  to  rid  their  party  of  the  malign  influence  of 
Clintonianism.  That  they  failed  attests  not  so  much  their  lack 
of  ability  and  enthusiasm  as  it  does  the  fact  that  the  disease- 
ridden  and  dying  carcass  of  Federalism  had  never  been  a  fit 
repository  for  the  kind  of  politics  which  they  espoused. 

ii 

The  group  controlling  the  fading  fortunes  of  the  Federalist 
party  no  longer  numbered  the  great  names  of  old.  Hamilton 
was  long  since  dead,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  had  followed  him 
to  the  grave  in  1 8 1 6.  Jay  had  been  in  permanent  retirement 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  Rufus  King,  though 
active  and  important,  refused  to  have  dealings  with  Clinton, 
whom  he  viewed  as  a  political  philanderer.  Control  of  party 
fortunes,  therefore,  devolved  on  younger  men,  many  of  whom 
hailed  from  the  upstate  districts,  even  as  the  older  leaders  had 
been  largely  from  New  York  City.  From  Columbia  County, 
on  the  Hudson,  came  the  renowned  Columbia  Junto  of  Elisha 
Williams,  William  W.  Van  Ness,  and  Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer. 
All  three  were  the  most  polished  of  politicians  whose  popu¬ 
larity  and  power  came  from  their  ability  to  handle  men  and 
make  successful  canvasses  for  votes.  In  Poughkeepsie  there 
was  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  who  had  served  the  Federalist  cause  in 
Congress,  while  to  the  west  in  Oneida  County  resided  Judge 
Jonas  Platt,  who  had  run  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in  1810 
and  who  was  the  organizer  of  the  New  England  brand  of 
Federalism  settling  in  the  western  counties.  Supplementing 
these  men  were  Colonel  Robert  Troup  of  Seneca  County,  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer  and  master  lobbyist,  and  Cadwallader  D.  Colden 
of  New  York  City,  whose  scientific  tastes  were  a  possible  clue  to 
his  sympathy  towards  Clinton. 

Younger  Federalists  of  a  more  liberal  stripe  abhorred  the  coa¬ 
lition  with  Clinton.  Many,  like  Verplanck,  disliked  Clinton  per¬ 
sonally,  while  others  felt  that  conservative  tactics  were  ruining 
their  organization,  and  all  were  convinced  that  traffic  with  the 
Governor  would  ultimately  destroy  the  party  and  reduce  form- 
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er  Federalists  to  political  slaves  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of 
Clinton’s  personal  rule.  These  “High  Minded  Federalists,”  as 
they  styled  themselves,  sought  to  purify  the  Federalist  party  of 
Clintonian  influences,  liberalize  its  dogma,  and  streamline  its 
performance  that  it  might  compete  successfully  in  the  acceler¬ 
ated  tempo  of  current  politics.  To  this  end  they  employed  tactics 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Coodies,  and  the  war  of  words  soon 
was  renewed  with  its  former  intensity.  On  March  3,  1819,  a  new 
journal  appeared  in  New  York  City — the  New  York  American, 
a  semiweekly,  founded  by  Charles  and  John  A.  King,  sons 
of  the  distinguished  Rufus  King,  and  Johnston  Verplanck, 
cousin  of  Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck.  Verplanck  professed 
to  have  no  direct  stake  in  the  paper  but  his  slashing  pen  was 
soon  in  evidence  in  its  columns.3 

The  American  launched  itself  in  a  flood  of  diatribe  and  in¬ 
creased  its  attacks  as  the  weeks  rolled  by.  The  editors  described 
themselves  as  independents  dedicated  to  no  party  but  holding 
up  to  public  scorn  the  corruption  and  backstairs  dealings  of  all 
political  groups.  When  they  came  to  naming  specific  villains, 
however,  it  was  evident  in  which  direction  their  barbs  were 
aimed.  From  the  first  issue,  they  leaped  on  the  Clintonian- 
Federalist  alliance,  striking  at  the  inconsistencies  and  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor’s  career,  and  scornfully  terming  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  leaders  as  “the  Swiss,  who  fight  for  pay.”  Clinton  was 
accused  of  having  stolen  the  canal  idea  from  Gouverneur  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  it  was  hinted  that  the  Columbia  Junto  had  taken  a  bribe 
for  its  support  in  the  chartering  of  the  Bank  of  America  seven 
years  earlier.4 

Clinton,  as  usual,  was  the  target  of  their  choicest  epithets: 

We  see  you  ever  in  the  same  crooked,  devious  ways;  at  one  time 
abandoning  your  party,  to  league  with  the  Federalists  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  embargo,  and  then  again,  when  hopeless  of  support  from 
them,  returning  to  your  former  friends,  and  suing,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  most  mortifying  humiliation,  for  pardon  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

We  charge  you,  in  the  appointments  you  have  made,  or  suffered, 
or  failed  to  make,  with  the  proscription  of  all  worth  or  services,  of 
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which  you  were  not  the  object;  with  an  abandonment  of  the  interests 
of  the  state,  whenever  found  in  opposition  to  your  own,  and  with  the 
prostitution,  at  all  times,  of  those  interests,  to  the  advancement  of 
your  personal  views.  .  .  . 

It  will  not  be  flattering  to  the  pride  of  your  talents,  that  a  defence 
of  your  measures  should  be  rested  on  their  imbecility;  or  that  the 
expediency  of  ordinary  minds  should  be  necessary  to  the  success  of 
one,  whose  vast  intellect  (if  flatterers  lie  not,)  has  embraced  all 
creation  in  its  grasp,  to  which  all  modes  of  existence,  all  systems  of 
philosophy,  all  physical  and  metaphysical  subtleties  are  alike  familiar, 
and  to  the  glory  of  whose  name,  those  various  and  cabalistic  combi¬ 
nations  of  letters,  the  humblest  of  which  might  dignify  inferior  men, 
bear  ample  testimony. 

But,  at  last,  the  day  of  reckoning  drew  near: 

It  is  in  vain,  Sir,  that  your  loud  and  vulgar  partizans  deafen  the 
public  ear  with  splendid  assurances  of  your  increasing  popularity;  and 
utter  their  diurnal  prophecies  of  your  triumphant  ascendancy  over  all 
opposition;  the  still  small  voice  which  whispers  in  your  ear,  that  the 
perfidious  chief,  the  unmasked  pretender,  the  shallow,  irresolute,  and 
selfish  politician,  can  never  again  impose  upon  the  people  of  this 
State,  overpowers  even  their  acclamations,  and  converts,  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  your  own  bosom,  these  joyous  forebodings,  into  bitterest 
wormwood.' 

Federalist  leaders  were  handled  no  more  gently.  The 
American  accused  them  of  having  sold  out  the  candidacy  of 
Rufus  King  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  winter  of  1819 
in  return  for  a  Supreme  Court  judgeship  and  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  both  of  which  were  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  them.  To  the  young  editors,  the  picture  was  only  too 
clear.  The  Columbia  Junto,  Oakley,  Platt,  and  the  others, 
had  traded  personal  and  party  honor  for  a  few  paltry  offices. 
Day  after  day,  they  dinned  this  message  in  the  ears  of  their 
readers.  Why  was  King  side-tracked,  and  why  was  Van  Buren 
removed  as  Attorney-General  to  make  room  for  Oakley?  “Will 
any  of  the  corrupted  and  corrupting  politicians  that  hovered 
round  the  Council  like  unclean  birds  round  a  dead  and  wither¬ 
ing  carcass,  dare  to  assign  a  cause.  .  .  ?  Answer,  ye  men  of 
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changing  colours  and  varying  shapes — ye  timid  creeping  things, 
who  fear  the  winter  frost,  but  whose  activity  and  venom  is 
warmed  into  life  by  the  summer  heats — answer  as  you  dare?”6 

Clintonians  were  only  too  willing.  Affecting  an  air  of  scorn¬ 
ful  amusement  in  an  attempt  to  hide  their  growing  uneasiness, 
they  pictured  the  American  as  the  toy  of  irresponsible  infants 
who  had  forfeited  their  patrimony  by  deserting  to  Tammany 
Hall: 

What  next?  A  little  meagre,  drivelling,  skewing  Tammany 
paper  has  been  got  up  in  the  city  of  New-York,  by  a  little  knot 
of  scribblers,  who  consider  that  the  universe  rests  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  that  the  state  of  New  York  is  a  foot  ball  which  they  can  kick 
about,  with  their  neat  little  pretty  morocco  pumps,  as  they  please. — 
This  sneaking  little  paper  is  called  the  “American,”  edited  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen!  We  are  told  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
present  leader  of  the  Tammany  delegation,  and  James  A.  Hamilton 
.  .  .  are  two  of  the  editors.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  G. 
C.  Verplanck,  who  we  believe  are  both  Tammany  now  .  .  .  are 
among  the  editors.  This  modest  paper  has  only  abused  Gov.  Clinton, 
Judge  Van  Ness,  Judge  Spencer,  Mr.  Oakley,  Elisha  Williams,  Gen. 
Jacob  Van  Renssalaer,  Gen.  Tallmadge,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  a 
few  others  like  them — that’s  all!  What  modest  young  men!  .  .  . 
What  potent  little  fellows!  .  .  .  ’Tis  said  that  the  Legislature  should 
send  them  a  couple  of  wooden  swords,  painted  red  and  blue,  three 
little  snuff  boxes,  two  rattles,  a  couple  of  jews-harps,  a  stick  of  sugar 
candy,  and  a  pretty  little  dumb  watch,  in  consequence  of  their  vast 
exertions  to  save  the  state  of  New  York.  .  .  .7 

From  the  newsprints,  the  battle  spread  inevitably  to  the 
pamphlets.  There  soon  appeared  a  brief  treatise  in  the  style 
of  Abimelech  Coody,  representing  the  confusion  of  an  old 
Tammany  man  at  the  influx  of  Federalists  into  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  Claiming  long  association  with  the  Republican  party  and 
the  policies  of  the  Wigwam,  he  found  the  current  Tammany 
attitude  quite  incomprehensible.  He  had  always  thought  well 
of  the  Governor,  but  suddenly  he  was  told  that  Clinton  had 
some  sort  of  absurd  ideas  about  a  canal  and  must  be  opposed. 
This  he  did  with  misgivings,  voting  against  him  in  1817,  only 
to  find  that  the  state  was  not  ruined  by  the  canal  and  that  ship- 
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ping  rates  would  be  greatly  reduced  once  it  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  At  Tammany  the  sachems  continued  to  resist  the  canal 
project ;  then  suddenly  they  embraced  the  scheme  and  claimed 
it  as  their  own.  His  suspicions  concerning  his  old  organization 
grew  as  he  watched  with  amazement  the  numbers  of  Federalists 
admitted  to  the  society  and  given  prominent  positions  in  the 
Tammany  hierarchy.  Disappointed  politicians  like  Josiah 
Ogden  Hoffman  and  Barent  Gardenier,  ex-rioters  Gilly  Ver- 
planck  and  Hugh  Maxwell  of  Trinity  Church  fame,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  who  were  dupes  to  easy  flattery,  William  A.  Duer  and 
John  A.  King,  disgruntled  by  their  failure  to  elect  Rufus 
King  as  United  States  Senator — all  these  men  were  welcomed 
as  true  patriots  while  other  Federalists  who  dared  to  have  a 
good  word  for  Governor  Clinton  were  accused  of  having  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  bribes  from  the  State  House.  If  he  was  expected  to 
vote  for  all  these  Federalists,  he  would  rather  leave  the  society 
and  become  an  independent.  “Why  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate, 
Tammany  Hall  will  soon  be  overrun  by  all  the  little  apostates 
from  the  Federal  Party,  scraps  of  lawyers  who  have  little  or 
no  business,  but  who  think  if  they  only  come  to  Tammany  Hall 
that  they  will  all  be  adopted  and  christened,  and  right  away 
put  up  as  members  of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Corporation, 
little  rats  whom  I  have  known  running  round  at  the  polls  and 
abusing  respectable  Republicans  for  years  past.”8 

The  author  was  an  old  Clintonian  politician,  Pierre  C.  Van 
Wyck,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  Governor  himself  had 
taken  a  hand  in  the  composition.  They  might  better  have  re¬ 
mained  silent,  for  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  had  more  than 
met  their  match  in  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  With  the  help  of 
John  Duer  and  Rudolph  Bunner,  both  High-Minded  Federal¬ 
ists,  he  wrote  a  series  of  satirical  poems  entitled  “The  Buck- 
tail  Bards,”  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  American. 
The  popularity  of  these  bits  of  verse  became  so  great  and  their 
circulation  so  widespread  that  they  were  soon  gathered  together 
and  published  under  the  title  of  The  State  Triumvirate.  Ver- 
planck’s  product  was  highly  esoteric  and  sophisticated,  for  he 
was  appealing  to  an  enlightened  audience  in  an  effort  to  draw 
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cultured  men  away  from  the  Clintonian  fold.  The  wit  was 
sharp  and  biting  in  the  style  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  the  meter  revealed  the  influence  of  the  Knickerbocker 
school.  Classical  quotations  abounded  throughout  as  the  author 
developed  a  highly  effective  lampoon  of  Clinton’s  intellectual 
pretensions.  Had  the  satire  been  of  a  broader  nature,  dealing 
with  the  large  field  of  national  politics,  it  might  well  have  come 
down  to  the  present  as  one  of  the  foremost  attempts  of  its  kind. 
As  it  is,  its  incisive  humor  and  delightful  nonsense  have  be¬ 
come  virtually  meaningless  to  all  save  the  few  who  are  familiar 
with  New  York  politics  of  a  century  past,  and  it  has  gradually 
sunk  into  an  undeserved  obscurity.9 

The  work  began  with  a  “Prolegomena,  By  Scriblerus  Busby, 
L.L.D.  Societat.  PifF.  Paff.  Puff.  Clint.  Soc.  Honor.  A.B.C.D.- 
E.F.G.H.I.,  etc.  etc.  etc.,”  in  which  Busby,  with  a  ridiculous 
show  of  erudition,  reviewed  the  poetry  and  described  its  recep¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries: 

The  first  poem,  now  called  “The  State  Triumvirate,”  was 
originally  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  Dick  Shift;  and 
bearing  that  appellation  hath  been  read  and  admired  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  translated  into  no  less  than  seventy-one 
languages, — that  is  to  say — counting  each  distinct  dialect  as  a  differ¬ 
ent  tongue;  for  in  fact,  the  original  and  parent  languages  into  which 
it  hath  been  rendered,  are  but  thirty-four. 

Like  unto  the  great  “Philosophical  Discourse”  of  the  great 
Clinton,  it  hath  been  equally  read  in  Austria,  Australia,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Moldavia,  China,  Macedonia,  and  Paphlogonia;  at  Malabar, 
Temple-bar,  and  Madagascar — in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  Lapland,  Finland,  Courland,  Greenland,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  land — yea,  also,  in  Paraguay,  Bombay,  and  Botany  Bay. 
Every  where,  have  our  great  philosopher  and  our  great  poet  walked 
hand  in  hand,  yea,  arm  in  arm,  so  that  in  the  Peru  edition  of  these 
two  admirable  and  admired  productions,  they  are  both  printed  to¬ 
gether  in  one  volume,  thereby  furnishing  a  complete  manual  of 
American  literature.10 

There  followed  a  long  discussion  of  a  spurious  review  by  the 
Scotch  critic,  Jeffrey,  and  of  an  alleged  speech  by  the  Irish 
orator,  Charles  Phillips,  in  which  both  do  just  homage  to  the 
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genius  of  the  creator  of  Dick  Shift.  After  several  quotations 
from  French  and  German  reviews,  Busby  inserted  a  ludicrous 
epigram  in  Greek  attributed  to  Dr.  Parr,  the  classicist,  who 
took  this  form  of  expressing  his  delight  upon  receipt  of  his 
copy  of  T he  State  T riumvirate}x 

Busby  next  presented  his  “Excursus  Concerning  theE\-o<f)ovepKo 
or  Bucktails.”  This  flight  of  sheer  nonsense  gleefully  ran  riot 
at  the  expense  of  Clinton  and  his  scientific  friends.  In  its  t 
classical  and  zoological  sense,  Busby  solemnly  explained,  it 
meant  simply  the  tail  of  a  buck,  and  he  then  called  upon  the 
combined  authority  of  Aristotle,  Homer,  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  complete  with  quotations  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  to  establish  his  point.  He  translated  the 
term  into  eleven  languages  and  apologized  because  his  printer 
did  not  possess  type  in  Arabic,  Chaldean,  or  Persian — “Oh, 
barbarous  ignorance  of  our  land!”  The  current  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  commonly  accepted: 

It  hath  two  meanings;  the  more  usual  one,  being  its  analogical,  meta¬ 
physical,  and  figurative,  (or,  as  it  hath  yet  better  been  styled  by 
grammarians,)  transitive  and  secondary  sense.  In  this  vulgar  and 
vernacular  acceptation,  I  assert  ...  it  is  always  used  by  the  poets; 
and  signifieth,  that  set  of  barbarous,  savage,  and  as  it  were  semi-bestial 
men,  who  wickedly  place  themselves  in  array  against  the  “sublime, 
grand,  bold,  magnificent,  and  comprehensive  policy  of  Governor 
Clinton’s  state  administration.”  (These,  reader,  are  the  verba  solen- 
nia  always  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  our  great  philospher’s  political 
labours.12) 

The  first  tale  of  The  State  Triumvirate  concerned  a  dis¬ 
appointed  office  seeker,  Dick  Shift,  whose  devious  ways  and 
lack  of  moral  fiber  had  thus  far  kept  him  from  realizing  his 
ambition: 


Dick  Shift  in  vain,  each  art  had  tried — 
Had  flatter’d? — yes,  and  brib’d,  and  lied — 
For  bent  on  gain,  his  servile  mind, 

No  task  as  low  or  base,  declin’d;  .  .  . 

To  sudden  gusts,  if  forced  to  bend, 

He  chang’d  his  course — but  not  his  end, — 
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Int’rest — his  port,  had  still  in  view; 

Cunning,  the  only  chart  he  knew.  .  .  . 

“Corruption?”  True,  his  forte,  his  trade, 

And  yet  no  work,  no  look  betray’d 
His  guilt;  but  acts  of  baseness  name, 

He  was  the  first  to  cry  out,  “Shame!” 

Though  prudent,  doubting  still  the  fact, 

The  vice  he  blam’d,  was  vice  abstract; 

He  held  the  maxim  quite  sublime, 

To  spare  the  sinner,  lash  the  crime — 13 

At  last  Dick’s  chance  arrived  when  Clinton  came  to  power. 
It  was  the  golden  age  for  knaves,  fools,  and  rogues;  the  “era 
of  good  feeling”  for  “spirits  black,  blue,  gray,  and  white”;  the 
main  chance  for  the  motley  array  of  Clinton  worshippers  who 
numbered  among  them,  the  Swiss 

.  .  .  whose  only  thought  is  pay; 

And  that  secur’d  “will  saint  or  damn, 

“And  fight  for  any  god  or  man.” 

Shift  approached  St.  Ambrose  (Spencer)  and  won  him  over  by 
admitting  that  he  had  at  one  time  consorted  with  the  Bucktails 
but  was  now  ready  to  betray  them  and  reveal  all  he  knew  of 
their  plans: 

This  preface  shows  your  hero’s  skill, 

For  Ambrose  loves  a  traitor  still; 

From  Christian,  or  from  fellow  feeling, 

Joys  more — when  all  his  guilt  revealing, 

O’er  one  base  wretch,  who  breaks  his  trust, 

Than  o’er  a  hundred  of  the  just. 

The  ear  of  Fallacio  (Van  Ness)  was  gained  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  cunning  conspiracy,  for 

No  flatt’rers  art,  Fallacio  gains; 

For  subtle,  cool,  dissembling,  he 
At  the  first  searching  glance  will  see 
Thro’  tricks,  thro’  arts,  he  boasts  his  own, 

In  these,  “unrivaled  and  alone”; 

Cunning  like  his  at  once  suspects 
The  secret  view,  and  soon  detects — 
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Dick  ultimately  was  ushered  into  the  chilling  gloom  of 
Clinton’s  office,  where  he  found  the  Magnus  writing  next  year’s 
speech  with  the  aid  of  various  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  reviews 
from  which  he  poached  classical  allusions  to  enrich  the  feeble 
products  of  his  own  mind.  Here  also  was  Clinton’s  recent 
oration  before  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety, 

That  fam’d  discourse,  of  patches  fram’d 
From  authors — 

Quoted? 

No,  not  nam’d, 

The  stolen  thoughts,  the  skill  that  suits, 

The  art,  that  “pilfer’d  tropes  transmutes”; 

The  passage  chang’d,  to  nonsense  leaning; 

Retains  the  words,  and  drops  the  meaning; 

The  flow’rs  he  seiz’d  from  Johnson — 

Well? 

He  caught  the  stalk,  the  blossoms  fell! 

The  Governor  accepted  the  advice  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Fallacio 
and  promised  Dick  the  appointment  which  he  had  sought.14 

The  tale  ended  with  the  general  election  of  the  following 
spring.  Clinton  and  Tompkins  were  opposing  candidates  for 
governor,  and  as  Spencer  received  the  returns,  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  Clintonians  were  absorbing  a  bad  beating. 
As  for  Dick  Shift: 

While  thus  despair  and  passion  rule, 

Some  secret  foe  or  busy  fool, 

(If  foe,  I  know  not  whence  he  came,) 

Has  blurted  out  our  hero’s  name; 

“Name  not  the  wretch !  ”  his  Honour  cries, 

(Like  lightning  flash’d  with  rage  his  eyes,) 

“The  villain!  void  of  faith  and  conscience! 

“Has — damn  him,  Sir — has  voted  Tompkins!  !  !”15 

The  remainder  of  the  work  was  devoted  to  the  three  Epistles 
of  Pindar  Puff,  an  obscure  and  unsuccessful  lawyer  who  rose 
to  wealth  and  fame  simply  by  singing  constant  and  unstinting 
praise  of  Clinton  and  his  chief  lieutenants.  At  the  beginning  of 
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the  first  Epistle  he  is  plain  Pindar  Puff,  A.B.,  attorney  at  law. 
In  the  second  Epistle,  he  signed  himself  “Brevet  Major  Pindar 
Puff,  Poet  Laureate  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  A.  M. 
F.  L.  P.  S.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Nov.  Eb.  Soc.  Hon.  A.S.S.  Soc.  Piff. 
Paff.  Puff.  Clint.  Seer,  etc.,”  indicating  the  quick  rise  in  the 
world  for  those  who  flattered  the  Magnus.  Puff’s  methods  were 
simple  and  effective: 

With  careful  prudence  I  my  themes  will  choose. 

Nor  idly  waste  the  bounties  of  the  muse.  .  .  . 

Of  CLINTON  will  I  sing,  and  what  sage  Pell 
Hath  told  in  pompous  prose,  in  verse  I’ll  tell; 

His  martial  deeds  upon  Hoboken’s  shore, 

His  skill  in  conch-shells,  and  his  Indian  lore; 

His  wond’rous  wisdom  in  our  state  affairs, 

His  curious  knowledge  of  the  tails  of  bears; 

Tell,  how  the  learned  all  his  works  review, 

In  China,  Lapland,  Hayti,  and  Peru; 

How  in  yon  hall,  to  science  dear,  and  fame, 

Clinton  and  Newton  equal  honours  claim. 
***** 

Safely  on  me  he  tries  his  clumsy  wit, 

Still  at  his  festive  board  I  joyous  sit, 

Laugh  at  each  filthy  tale,  each  half-form’d  pun. 

And  all  his  awkward  arts  of  vulgar  fun. 

Then  to  my  chief,  his  praises  I  rehearse 
In  pompous,  Pell-like  prose,  or  high  heroic  verse:  .  .  . 
Boldly  I  laud  his  science,  genius,  grace, 

And  call  him  Newton,  Mansfield — to  his  face.16 

Puff  helped  Clinton  with  his  speeches  and  discourses,  filching 
scraps  from  Burke,  Hume,  and  Johnson,  and  filling  the  notes 
with  Latin  quotations.  He  admitted  writing  a  laudatory  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Clinton  as  well  as  the  rapturous  reviews  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  and  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  public  services.  He 
filled  the  magazines  with  eulogistic  accounts 

Of  learn’d  societies,  that  nothing  need 
In  every  walk  of  science  to  succeed, 

Save  more  attention,  and  some  more  expense, 

And  some  more  learning — and  a  little  sense. 
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But,  cynically,  he  admitted  that  he  was  doing  it  all  for  money — 
the  truly  great  did  not  require  the  kind  of  praise  that  is  bought.17 

The  young  insurgent  Federalists  were  delighted  with  the 
Bucktail  Bards.  It  sold  well,  its  circulation  was  wide,  and  its 
reception  uniformly  enthusiastic.  “We  shall  send  some  of 
the  numbers  to  Albany,”  wrote  Johnston  Verplanck  to  Van 
Buren,  “and  trust  you  will  lend  us  your  aid  in  giving  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  to  what  will  annoy  &  injure  Clinton  more 
than  any  other  mode  of  attack.  We  are  flourishing  here  most 
prosperously.  We  have  got  the  good  humour  of  the  public, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  we  shall  get  their  votes.”  Johnston 
Verplanck  was  quite  right.  Satirical  sallies  promised  the  great¬ 
est  success  against  the  Governor,  so  sadly  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
humor  and  unable  to  suffer  his  scholarship  as  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
whether  crude  or  polished.  As  for  the  High-Minded  Federal¬ 
ists,  parody  proved  to  be  their  happiest  weapon.  Most  of  them 
were  literary  minded,  and  many  possessed  considerable  talents. 
Moreover,  as  a  recent  historian  has  remarked  with  justification, 
they  were  eager  for  some  sort  of  self-expression,  even  if  the 
end  did  not  always  warrant  the  means.18 

The  Clintonians  continued  to  fight  back,  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  conducting  a  rear-guard  action.  They  revived  the 
hoary  proceedings  of  the  Trinity  Church  trial  to  prove  that 
the  remarks  of  such  men  were  not  worthy  of  public  credence 
and  respect.  One  of  their  ablest  writers  was  Gideon  Granger, 
a  disaffected  New  England  Republican  who  had  served  as  Post¬ 
master-General  under  Jefferson  but  who  had  long  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Clinton.  In  an  able  and  sensible  pamphlet  he  pointed 
out  the  great  services  that  the  Governor  had  rendered  the  state : 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  internal  improvements,  education, 
agriculture,  and  economy.  It  was  not  enough.  Logic  was  no 
match  for  wit.  Verplanck  entered  the  lists  once  more  with  a 
catechism  for  the  installation  of  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member,  but 
which  was  controlled  by  his  adversaries.  He  described,  in  a 
broad  burlesque,  the  pompousness  and  pedagogy  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  seated  their  new  president  with  the  chant: 
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Hail  to  great  Hosack — triple  Doctor  thou! 

Of  Law  and  Physic  erst,  of  Sacred  Letters  now! 

Thrice  hail  to  Clinton — greater  Doctor  still! 

Who  wields  the  State,  as  Hosack  wields  the  pill!  ! 

The  ubiquitous  Dr.  Busby  administered  the  oath  of  office: 

Juras,  Clinton  adorare 

Piff-paff-puffere  et  laudare. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  members  delivered  various  addresses 
commensurate  to  the  occasion: 

Then  Dr.  Graham  shall  make  an  excellent  English  speech,  in 
honour  of  Governor  Clinton  and  the  President-elect;  after  which 
Dr.  Busby  shall  make  a  Greek  speech,  in  honour  of  Governor 
Clinton  and  the  President-elect;  after  which  Mr.  Daponte  shall 
make  an  Italian  speech  in  honour  of  Governor  Clinton  and  the 
President-elect;  after  which,  Mr.  Bonner  shall  make  a  French 
speech  in  honour  of  Governor  Clinton  and  the  President-elect  .  .  . 

and  so  on,  through  five  more  speakers  and  five  more  lan¬ 
guages.19 

The  Clintonians  found  that  they  could  most  seriously 
embarrass  the  young  Federalists  by  charging  desertion  to  the 
Bucktails.  The  editors  of  the  American  had  originally  claimed 
to  be  equally  independent  of  Van  Buren  and  Clinton,  but  the 
constant  applause  of  Tammany  which  greeted  their  every  effort 
gave  body  to  the  charges  of  the  opposition  and  pushed  them 
unwillingly  into  the  Bucktail  camp.  Gradually,  during  1819, 
the  American  hinted  at  tacit  understandings  with  the  Republicans 
— if  the  Federalist  leaders  had  seen  fit  to  sell  themselves  to 
Clinton,  the  old  party  no  longer  existed,  and  the  old  loyalties 
were  dead.  Patriotic  Federalists  were  free  to  dispose  of  their 
support  as  they  pleased.  Early  in  1820  the  formal  break  oc¬ 
curred.  The  High  Minded  Federalists,  some  fifty  in  number, 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Federalist  party  and  their  determination  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Republicans.  Thus  ended  the  Federalist  party  in  name  as 
well  as  fact.  The  majority  of  its  members  continued  to  work 
with  Clinton,  forming  a  party  of  conservative  policy  which 
ultimately  emerged  fourteen  years  later  as  the  Whigs.  The 
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High  Minded  Federalists,  for  their  part,  were  quickly  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  Bucktail  organization,  many  of  them  becoming 
actively  associated  with  the  Tammany  Society,  and  others  re¬ 
ceiving  the  reward  of  political  appointment  for  their  work 
against  Clinton.  William  A.  Duer  was  named  a  regent  of  the 
state  university  and  later  became  a  judge.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck 
and  John  A.  King  led  a  delegation  to  the  Assembly,  while  Hugh 
Maxwell  received  the  office  of  District  Attorney  for  New 
York.20 

The  elections  of  1820  provided  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
Republicans  and  their  new  allies.  Though  Clinton  was  re-elected 
by  a  narrow  margin,  the  Bucktails  gained  decisive  majorities  in 
both  Assembly  and  Senate  and  were  able  to  exercise  virtually 
complete  control  over  the  government.  For  Verplanck,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  career.  Grandson  of  a  prominent  Tory, 
son  of  a  Federalist  Congressman,  founder  of  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Society,  he  had  gradually  grown  to  despise  the 
politics  of  his  heritage,  and,  as  he  journeyed  to  Albany  to  assume 
the  duties  of  his  first  public  office,  he  did  so  as  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  party  he  had  set  out  to  defeat  eleven  years  be¬ 
fore. 


CHAPTER  VI 


New  York  Assemblyman 
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The  Albany  which  greeted  Verplanck  at  the  start 
of  his  legislative  career  in  November,  1820,  was  a  thriving 
metropolis  of  some  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  proudly  con¬ 
scious  of  its  dual  role  as  the  seat  of  the  state  government  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  already  rapidly  moving  towards 
completion.  By  1820  Albany  was  an  old  city,  having  been 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  trading  outpost 
at  the  head  of  the  navigable  Hudson.  During  the  colonial 
period  it  was  an  important  center,  for  it  was  the  primary  base  of 
operations  of  the  Dutch  fur  traders,  and  the  point  at  which  mili¬ 
tary  operations  were  mounted  against  the  French  during  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  England.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  fur  trade  dwindled  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  sleepy  lethargy  of  a  lazy 
Dutch  village.  Nestled  against  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  it  was 
encircled  by  the  hills  and  forests  to  the  west,  and  the  deep  pine 
woods,  with  their  flashing  streams  and  abundance  of  game  came 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  threatening  to  engulf  its 
few  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  a  Dutch  city:  Dutch  in  popu¬ 
lation,  Dutch  in  its  quiet,  clean,  antique  streets,  and  Dutch  in 
mood.  The  river  margin  was  heavy  with  elm  and  willow,  under 
whose  shade  men  and  boys  loafed  and  fished  during  the  warm 
summer  days.  Here  and  there  an  occasional  wharf  betrayed 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  hilly  streets  were  lined 
with  old  Dutch  houses  with  their  high-peaked,  terraced  roofs, 
and  in  the  evening  twilight  the  burghers  sat  in  front  of  their 
doorsteps,  quietly  chatting,  drinking  their  ale,  and  smoking  their 
clays.1 

But  Albany  was  not  fated  to  flicker  and  die,  or  to  linger  as  a 
picturesque  monument  to  the  past.  With  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  hardheaded  Yankee  merchants  and 
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thrifty  farmers  were  moving  westward  from  New  England  in 
search  of  new  lands  and  new  opportunities,  and  these  groups 
were  quick  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  Albany.  They  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government  and  revived  the  economic  life  of  the 
town.  They  pushed  back  the  predatory  forests,  widened  the 
narrow  streets,  replaced  the  quaint  Dutch  houses  with  more 
formidable  buildings,  and  erected  numerous  docks  where  once 
had  been  a  fisherman’s  paradise.  In  1797  the  state  capital  was 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  Albany,  and  the  old  settlement 
showed  definite  signs  of  regaining  its  former  importance. 
Albany  lay  athwart  the  trade  routes  to  the  expanding  West, 
and  its  destiny  was  fixed.  An  increasing  volume  of  agricultural 
goods  reached  its  warehouses  for  shipment  to  New  York  City, 
and  up  the  river  from  the  south  came  a  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  hungry 
markets  of  the  frontier.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton,  by  instituting 
steam  navigation  between  Albany  and  New  York,  revolutionized 
commerce  on  the  Hudson.  Ten  years  later  the  first  ground  was 
broken  for  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Albany,  at  the  junction  of  this 
great  waterway  and  the  Hudson,  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  foremost  commercial  centers  of  the  young  nation. 

Yet,  in  appearance  it  was  an  unprepossessing  town  which 
Verplanck  viewed  in  1820.  From  an  alluvial  flat  at  the  river’s 
edge  it  rose  sharply  to  the  west,  achieving  an  elevation  of  over 
two  hundred  feet  in  little  more  than  a  mile.  The  rising  ground 
had  been  deeply  cut  with  gullies  and  ravines  which  made  for  a 
singularly  uneven  stretch  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  city. 
The  main  avenues  ran  parallel  to  the  river  and  were  intersected 
by  State  Street,  which  pushed  up  through  tightly  packed  houses 
and  shops  to  the  public  square,  around  which  were  grouped  the 
various  buildings  of  the  state  government.  The  river  front 
had  fallen  victim  to  the  new  commercial  spirit.  At  numerous 
docks  cargo  was  loaded  from  the  sloops  which  crowded  the  river, 
and  warehouses  thrust  their  bulky  contours  into  the  sky,  screen¬ 
ing  off  the  lower  part  of  the  metropolis.  There  was  a  peculiar 
dissonance  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  the 
architecture.  Many  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  still  remained,  but 
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they  were  gradually  being  replaced  by  multi-storied  dwellings 
and  business  establishments.  A  few  of  the  streets  were  paved, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  presented  a  dismal  picture.  Alternately 
muddy  and  dusty,  they  contained  many  deep  craters  to  trap  the 
unwary  teamster,  and  livestock  still  strolled  along  those  avenues 
where  the  traffic  was  not  too  heavy.  At  night  the  city  was 
lighted  by  six  hundred  whale-oil  lamps,  an  innovation  which  had 
but  recently  been  put  into  operation.2 

As  befitted  its  growing  commercial  and  political  importance, 
Albany  had  a  number  of  attractions  with  which  to  entertain  both 
travelers  and  natives.  There  were  many  good  taverns,  most  of 
which  catered  especially  to  the  legislators.  The  Tontine  Coffee 
House,  Knickerbocker  Hall,  and  Congress  Hall  were  the  scenes 
of  numerous  dances,  banquets,  and  receptions,  while  Mr.  Crit¬ 
tenden’s  “House  of  Lords,”  so  named  because  of  its  famous 
boarders,  presented  the  very  finest  luxuries.  One  visitor  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  cuisine  and  expressed  astonishment 
when  he  was  given  his  choice  of  sleeping  on  a  mattress  or  a 
feather  bed.  Occasionally  a  circus  came  to  town,  and  there  was 
also  a  theater  where  itinerant  companies  performed.  For  the 
more  serious  minded,  the  city  presented  two  public  libraries  as 
well  as  Ames’s  Gallery  of  Portraits,  Cook’s  Reading  Room,  and 
Trowbridge’s  Museum.  This  last  contained  a  waxworks,  an 
exhibition  of  pictures,  and  various  displays  of  natural  life.3 

Among  a  growing  number  of  public  buildings,  the  Capitol 
commanded  distinguished  attention.  Situated  at  the  head  of 
State  Street,  overlooking  the  city,  this  imposing  structure  was 
visible  for  miles  around.  It  was  a  two-story  building,  some 
fifty  feet  in  height  and  designed  in  the  classical  tradition.  The 
east  front  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  broad  steps  which  led  to 
a  wide  portico  supported  by  four  huge  Ionic  columns.  The 
structure  was  faced  with  brown  sandstone,  but  the  portico, 
columns,  pilasters,  and  window  and  door  decorations  were  of 
white  and  gray  Berkshire  marble.  The  main  entrance  opened 
into  a  great  hall,  splendid  in  its  marble  columns,  friezes,  and 
pediments.  It  served  as  a  lobby  for  the  legislative  rooms  which 
flanked  it  on  either  side,  and,  at  the  far  end,  a  sweeping  stair¬ 
case  led  to  the  galleries  above.  The  Assembly  chamber  was  an 
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imposing  area,  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifty-six  feet  long.  The 
Speaker’s  dais  was  situated  at  the  center  of  the  long  side,  and  the 
seats  of  the  members  were  arranged  in  front  of  it  in  the  semi¬ 
circular  fashion  adopted  at  Washington.  Opposite  the  Speaker’s 
platform  was  the  gallery,  supported  by  a  row  of  columns  and 
rising  to  the  ceiling,  which  was  heavily  adorned  with  rich 
stucco  relief.  The  Senate  chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  lobby  was  somewhat  smaller,  but  was  decorated  in  the 
same  manner,  a  style  which  lent  dignity  to  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cils.4 

If  the  architecture  was  awesome,  it  served  to  reflect  the 
quality  of  the  legislators,  for  Verplanck  found  himself  in  most 
distinguished  company.  In  the  Assembly  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  was  led  by  the  quixotic  but  able  Erastus  Root,  whose  force¬ 
ful  speeches  were  an  effective  weapon  for  radical  reform.  In 
the  Senate  the  Bucktails  maintained  an  even  wider  superiority 
headed  by  Peter  R.  Livingston,  a  sturdy  champion  of  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  democracy,  William  C.  Bouck,  later  to  be  governor,  and 
Samuel  Young,  a  brilliant  speaker  and  powerful  writer.  The 
Clintonian  party,  though  short  in  numbers,  presented  a  strong 
array  of  talent.  In  the  lower  house  could  be  heard  the  attractive 
oratory  of  Elisha  B.  Williams,  whom  Verplanck  was  later  to 
name  as  the  most  remarkable  person  he  had  ever  met.5  Next 
to  Williams  in  importance  was  John  C.  Spencer,  already  a 
notable  lawyer  and  politician,  and  destined  to  hold  two  cabinet 
posts  under  President  Tyler.  In  the  Senate  were  Gideon 
Granger,  who  had  lent  Clinton  such  admirable  support  with  his 
pen,  and  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  sincere  though  discriminating 
admirer  of  the  Governor,  whose  activities  included  medicine, 
law,  and  distinguished  authorship  as  well  as  politics. 

n 

In  the  face  of  his  imposing  colleagues  Verplanck  did  not  play 
a  conspicuous  role  in  the  current  legislative  activities.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  were  busily  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Council  of  Appointment  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  and  more 
liberal  Constitution  of  1821,  but  in  these  movements  he  took 
no  part.  The  reasons  were  not  hard  to  find.  Naturally  diffi- 
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dent,  he  felt  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  new 
party,  and  was  loath  to  push  himself  into  the  midst  of  dis¬ 
cussions  where  his  presence  might  be  resented.  Moreover,  he 
was  not  a  ready  orator.  Fluent  with  the  pen,  he  could  read  a 
carefully  prepared  address  with  effect,  but  in  rough-and-tumble 
debate  he  was  overmatched.  Though  his  matter  was  excellent, 
his  manner  was  unimpressive,  his  voice  unattractive,  and  his 
gestures  awkward.  Unable  to  distinguish  himself  on  the  floor, 
he  gave  free  rein  to  his  intellectual  inclinations  and  became  con¬ 
spicuous  in  committee,  but  such  activities  rarely  affected  public 
imagination,  and  even  party  leaders  were  sometimes  inclined 
to  overlook  his  contributions.6 

When  the  Legislature  convened  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  Ver- 
planck  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  science, 
literature,  and  schools,  a  fact  which  reflected  the  growing  respect 
for  his  scholarly  achievements.  He  threw  himself  into  his 
work  with  enthusiasm,  preparing  exhaustive  reports  and  bills, 
and  during  his  three  years  in  the  Assembly  he  became  an  im¬ 
portant  champion  of  state  education.  In  his  initial  speech  he 
recommended  strengthening  the  School  Fund,  which  distributed 
$80,000  annually  to  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  He  further 
urged  that  appropriations  be  found  to  aid  expansion  of  Columbia 
and  Hamilton  colleges,  and  enlargement  of  various  secondary 
academies  which  were  so  vital  to  educational  prosperity.  At  first 
his  efforts  were  unavailing,  for  the  representatives  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  a  new  constitution,  but  in  1822 
he  renewed  his  pleas  in  twenty-two  different  reports  and  was 
rewarded  when  most  of  his  suggestions  were  adopted.  Acts 
were  passed  calling  for  appropriations  to  several  academies; 
five  other  institutions,  including  the  New  York  Mechanic  and 
Scientific  Institute  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  were 
incorporated  at  his  insistence;  and  the  School  Fund  was  over¬ 
hauled  and  its  yearly  income  guaranteed.7 

He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  New  York  Free  School  Society,  which  in  the  sixteen  years 
since  its  inception  in  1805  had  admitted  over  12,000  pupils 
from  the  lower  classes  and  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  com- 
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bating  crime  and  poverty  through  education.  Undaunted,  in 
1823  he  submitted  an  able  report  in  behalf  of  the  School  Fund. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1821  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
unappropriated  state  lands  were  to  go  to  this  fund,  but,  argued 
Verplanck,  since  most  of  these  lands  were  unproductive  wilder¬ 
ness,  they  promised  a  meager  income.  Much  better  for  the 
government  to  sell  improved  lands  earmarked  for  education, 
which  were  constantly  depreciating  while  nothing  was  done  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  money  realized  from  such  a  venture,  if 
properly  invested,  would  put  a  permanent  end  to  the  annoying 
problem  of  annual  deficits  in  the  School  Fund.  His  colleagues 
promptly  converted  his  proposal  into  law.8 

The  committee  on  schools  was  not  always  occupied  with 
educational  matters.  In  1822  Verplanck  received  a  petition  from 
groups  of  doctors  in  the  western  counties,  requesting  that  the 
Legislature  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  unfit  and  unscrupulous 
physicians.  All  doctors  were  required  by  law  to  be  members 
of  the  local  medical  societies,  but  those  members  who  were  ex¬ 
pelled  for  unethical  procedure  or  for  incompetence  continued 
to  carry  on  their  dangerous  practice  with  impunity,  for  the  only 
recourse  was  through  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  unpleasant  chan¬ 
nels  of  indictment  and  trial.  The  scholar  and  humanitarian  in 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  could  not  fail  to  respond  to  a  plea  of  this 
type.  His  unfailing  lifetime  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  all 
types  of  education  and  his  keen  interest  in  scientific  endeavor 
were  powerful  forces  working  in  favor  of  the  disaffected 
physicians,  and  he  immediately  introduced  a  bill  which  gave  the 
local  societies  the  power  to  suspend  the  practice  of  expelled 
members  until  each  case  could  be  reviewed  by  the  state  medical 
society.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  radical  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  Verplanck’s  keen  disappointment  the  law  that  was 
ultimately  passed  had  all  its  teeth  carefully  removed  and  was 
completely  ineffective.9 

The  use  of  lotteries  as  a  means  of  raising  public  funds  dated 
back  to  colonial  times.  Though  private  lotteries  were  always 
limited  as  inimical  to  public  interests  and  detrimental  to  private 
morals,  public  lotteries  received  extensive  sanction.  They  were 
authorized  for  a  myriad  of  purposes,  ranging  from  the  encour- 
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agement  of  internal  improvements  to  the  raising  of  various 
public  buildings.  Their  most  common  use,  however,  was  in 
support  of  education.  Common  schools  and  academies  received 
the  bulk  of  their  appropriations  from  lottery  subscriptions.  Col¬ 
leges,  learned  societies,  and  libraries  were  relieved  of  financial 
distress  by  lottery  funds.  The  capital  necessary  for  the  founding 
of  King’s  College  was  provided  by  lottery.  The  state  legislature 
repeatedly  declared  that  this  means  of  raising  money  was  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  had  the  backing  of  the  people  who  were  stimulated 
to  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  education  and  other 
public  purposes  in  the  hope  of  securing  personal  advantage 
through  the  prizes  offered. 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  lottery  was 
disappearing  from  favor.  As  the  country  recovered  from  the 
upheavals  and  passions  of  the  American  Revolution,  taxation 
and  land  sales  became  increasingly  popular  as  methods  of  se¬ 
curing  state  funds.  In  1822  the  question  of  the  future  of  lot¬ 
teries  was  examined  by  Verplanck’s  committee  on  schools.  He 
pointed  out  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  income  from 
this  source,  the  laxness  of  the  current  laws  in  controlling  the 
lotteries,  and  the  inability  of  the  state  properly  to  curb  the 
competition  of  foreign  lotteries.  The  simplest  solution,  he  felt, 
was  to  abolish  them  completely,  and  he  offered  a  bill  for  their 
gradual  termination.  It  passed  the  Legislature  easily,  and, 
shortly  after,  when  the  Constitution  of  1821  went  into  effect, 
this  abolition  was  made  final.10 

Having  achieved  some  reputation  by  his  exertions  on  the 
school  committee,  Verplanck  was  named  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  prisons  in  1823.  In  these  early  years  of  the  Romantic 
Era,  there  was  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  humanitarian  re¬ 
form,  and  reorganization  of  the  prevailing  penal  codes  took 
conspicuous  place  alongside  demands  for  women’s  rights,  factory 
legislation,  slum  clearance,  free  education,  and  abolition  of  Ne¬ 
gro  slavery.  In  New  York  State  there  were  two  prevailing 
and  contradictory  systems  of  punishment  in  operation.  The 
Auburn  method  stressed  solitary  confinement  and  strict  dis¬ 
cipline,  including  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod.  The  more  moderate 
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heads  of  the  New  York  prison,  however,  felt  that  solitary  con¬ 
finement  “irritates  and  hardens  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  . . .  tends 
to  sink  the  prisoner  into  a  state  of  torpid  imbecility.”  In  his 
investigation  Verplanck  withheld  sanction  for  either  method. 
Apparently  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  harshness  of  the 
Auburn  authorities,  but  felt  that  laxness  in  prisons  rarely  had 
much  effect  on  habitual  criminals.  His  report  urged  methods 
somewhere  in  between  the  two  extremes: 

If  so  much  of  severity,  privation  and  disgrace  can  be  combined 
in  the  situation  and  treatment  of  a  state  prison  convict,  as  strong¬ 
ly  to  impress  the  community  with  the  idea  of  punishment  for  offences 
against  the  laws,  and  thus  to  provide  a  principle  of  restraint — not 
for  the  desperate  and  the  depraved,  but  for  those  who  are  in  some  de¬ 
gree  trained  by  education  to  habits  of  prudential  self-government; 
if  the  abandoned  and  dangerously  profligate  .  .  .  can  be  removed 
from  society,  and  thus  hindered  from  spreading  the  contagion  of 
their  example,  and  from  violating  the  public  security — if  they  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  that  religious  and  moral  instruction,  which 
may  operate  upon  some  of  them;  and  if  in  all,  by  a  course  of  long 
abstemiousness  and  regular  labor,  habits  of  temperance  and  industry 
.  .  .  could  be  substituted  to  those  of  profligacy  and  indolence,  almost 
all  will  be  obtained  that  ought  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for.11 

These  gloomy  observations  were  not  wholly  pessimistic,  since 
investigations  proved  that  most  criminals  came  from  completely 
uneducated  classes.  “These  facts,”  concluded  Verplanck,  “afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  and  consoling  truth,  that  it  is 
upon  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  gentle  influence 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  that  we  may  safely  rely  for 
that  diminution  of  crime,  which  the  mere  terrors  of  the  law  have 
hitherto  been  found  too  feeble  and  inefficacious  to  produce.”12 

Verplanck  recommended  no  sweeping  reforms.  Puzzled  by 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  penologists,  he  was  unable 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  favor  of  any  one  theory.  If 
he  was  convinced  of  anything,  it  was  that  proper  schooling  was 
necessary  to  forestall  crime,  but,  once  the  act  had  been  commit¬ 
ted,  he  lost  his  sureness.  Showing  little  sympathy  for  the  habit¬ 
ual  criminal,  he  was  cautious  of  too  severe  methods  of  punish- 
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ment  which  might  drag  into  the  depths  of  depravity  those  few 
who  might  have  been  saved.  In  the  end  his  bill  was  as  indefinite 
as  his  convictions  were  tentative.  He  urged  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  possible  expansion  of  prison  facilities 
and  demanded  stricter  sentences  for  second  offenders.  All  this 
was  swept  away  in  the  following  year,  however,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Auburn  method  of  solitary  confinement  by  night 
and  associated  labor  by  day  which  formed  the  pattern  for  New 
York  penitentiaries  until  superseded  by  the  Elmira  system  fifty 
years  later.13 

The  interest  of  the  school  committee  in  the  sale  of  state 
lands  brought  Verplanck  frequently  in  contact  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  land  disposal.  During  his  second  term  in  the  Assembly 
he  headed  a  select  committee  to  examine  the  difficulties  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  state  holdings  in  the  rugged  woodland  of  northern 
New  York.  In  the  enthusiasm  over  the  Erie  Canal,  settlers  had 
rushed  westward  and  established  themselves  along  the  route  of 
the  canal  and  these  less  desirable  holdings  in  Essex,  Clinton, 
and  Franklin  Counties  were  being  by-passed.  Verplanck,  who 
exhibited  a  delight  in  the  detailed  research  necessary  to  turn 
out  exhaustive  statistical  reports,  was  ideal  with  this  type  of 
problem.  He  discovered  that  there  were  200,000  acres  of  public 
lands  in  this  area,  much  unsurveyed  and  even  less  sold.  Real¬ 
izing  that  special  inducements  would  be  needed  to  attract  buy¬ 
ers,  he  recommended  that  homesteads  be  offered  at  very  liberal 
terms  to  farmers  who  were  willing  to  improve  the  land,  build 
permanent  homes,  and  erect  saw-  and  gristmills.  The  lots 
would  range  from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  an  acre  with  the  aver¬ 
age  about  forty-two  cents.  When  the  bill  finally  passed,  it 
provided  for  grants  of  as  much  as  one  thousand  acres  to  indi¬ 
vidual  settlers.  Although  his  act  had  little  effect  in  the  face 
of  the  canal  craze,  it  embodied  the  same  ideas  as  the  land  policies 
of  the  government  in  Washington,  which  continued  to  encounter 
similar  difficulties  in  an  orderly  settling  of  the  west.14 

In  1822  Verplanck,  whose  legal  experience  had  been  limited 
to  his  own  trial  for  riot,  became  the  harbinger  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  handed  down  two  years  later.  He  was  ap- 
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pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  monopoly 
of  steam  navigation  in  New  York  waters  which  had  been 
granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  almost 
fifteen  years  before.  The  monopoly  was  rigorous  and  was 
strengthened  by  subsequent  legislation.  Among  other  things, 
it  provided  that  violators  be  forced  to  forfeit  their  ships  to  the 
franchise  holders.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  prove  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  rapid  and  normal  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  revolutionary  form  of  transportation,  and  the 
monopoly  was  fought  bitterly  though  unsuccessfully  in  the 
legislature  and  the  state  courts.  Verplanck  came  out  stoutly  for 
repeal:  “Your  committee  cannot  but  consider  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  cumulative  [acts]  ...  as  being  not  only  unusual  and 
violent,  but  also  of  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  aspect,  since, 
although  the  decisions  of  our  state  courts  furnish  very  high 
authority  for  the  rights  of  the  grantees,  yet  the  principle  is 
still  unsettled  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  last  resort.”  His 
bill,  he  said,  would  impose  no  hardship  on  the  original  monopoly 
holders  since  the  laws  passed  to  their  advantage  had  long  since 
become  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  particular  rights 
they  were  meant  to  guard,  while  remaining  objectionable  on 
general  principles,  and  dangerous  in  the  way  of  precedent. 
Verplanck’s  proposals  were  never  acted  upon,  but  in  1824  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  his  point  of  view  in  the  famous  case 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  in  which  John  Marshall  annulled  the  state 
laws  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce.15 

One  piece  of  legislation  for  which  Verplanck  was  responsible 
during  his  stay  at  Albany  revealed  the  deeply  religious  feeling 
which  permeated  his  thinking  throughout  his  long  life.  It  had 
been  the  practice  in  New  York  State  to  install  virtually  all 
public  servants  with  an  oath  of  office.  Such  a  profusion  of 
oaths  tended  to  cheapen  the  institution  which  was  conducted 
frequently  in  a  manner  of  levity  and  disrespect.  Verplanck 
was  shocked.  He  pointed  out  that  the  oath  was  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Almighty,  and  that  its  use  in  the  installation  of  numerous 
petty  officials  was  an  act  of  public  irreverence.  Realizing  that 
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the  people  had  grown  accustomed  to  oaths  of  office,  he  proposed 
that  they  be  abolished  only  for  certain  of  the  smaller  positions, 
notably  school  commissioners  and  highway  overseers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  provided  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  adjuration  for 
all  state  officials  also  be  discontinued.  This  practice,  instituted 
during  the  American  Revolution  when  the  loyalties  of  some 
men  were  open  to  serious  question,  was  no  longer  of  necessity, 
and  actually  was  an  insult  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of 
the  electors.  The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  eliminated  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  oaths  annually.16 

hi 

Verplanck’s  three  terms  in  the  Assembly  had  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  hard  work,  ability,  and  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
party.  If  he  had  not  played  a  conspicuous  role  as  a  legislator, 
he  had  certainly  made  up  for  a  lack  of  showmanship  by  the 
soundness  of  his  activities  in  committee.  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  advancement.  In  1822  he  hoped  for  a 
nomination  to  the  State  Senate,  but  he  was  passed  over  by  Re¬ 
publican  politicians  and  re-elected  to  his  old  Assembly  seat 
instead.  Sorely  disappointed,  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  chagrin  and  seriously  considered  retiring  from  politics  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  literary  activities.  The  following  year 
his  decision  was  apparently  forced  on  him  when  his  name  was 
dropped  from  the  Assembly  ticket.  Virtue  in  politics  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  usual  reward.  His  brief  career  as  a  public  figure 
seemed  at  an  end. 

The  source  of  Verplanck’s  difficulties  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Albany.  In  New  York  City  he  had  been  a  popular  candidate,  but 
Van  Buren  and  his  henchmen — William  L.  Marcy,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Albany  Regency  who  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  Bucktail  demo¬ 
crats  when  Van  Buren  took  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator 
in  1821 — all  these  had  serious  reservations  about  maintaining 
the  New  Yorker  in  office.  For  one  thing,  the  Republicans  no 
longer  needed  him.  The  Coody  war  was  over,  the  opposition 
had  been  thoroughly  routed,  Clinton  was  ousted  from  power, 
and  the  Republican  party  stood  supreme  throughout  the  state. 
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Verplanck’s  party  loyalties,  furthermore,  were  always  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.  Though  he  had  worked  diligently  for  tht 
Republican  cause  and  had  given  Joseph  C.  Yates  his  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  governor  in  1822,  he  could  not  be  counted 
on  to  back  party  policy  if  it  ran  counter  to  his  principles.  “I 
know  that  Verplanck  values  himself  and  justly  upon  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity,”  wrote  his  friend  Rudolph  Bunner  at  the 
time,  “but  he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  can  keep  both  the 
name  and  the  thing.”  That  was  the  point.  Van  Buren  had 
built  a  powerful  machine  based  on  party  solidarity.  Devotion 
to  principle  must  fall  before  political  expediency,  come  what 
may,  and  anyone  who  could  not  guarantee  subserviency  to  the 
dictates  of  the  machine  was  not  wanted.17 

But  events  were  working  in  Verplanck’s  favor.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party  had  become  so  strong  by  1823  that  its  very 
strength  was  a  weakness.  Lacking  the  opposition  to  keep  it  a 
unified  whole,  it  began  to  break  into  cliques.  The  presidential 
election  of  1824  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Some  Republicans 
favored  Henry  Clay,  others  supported  John  Quincy  Adams, 
while  the  Regency  backed  William  H.  Crawford.  The  party 
gave  evidence  of  a  serious  schism,  and  Van  Buren  strove  des¬ 
perately  to  hold  the  warring  factions  in  line.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  more  conservative  elements  split  off,  joined  up  with  the 
remnants  of  Federalism,  and,  taking  advantage  of  tactical  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  usually  competent  Van  Buren,  managed  to 
elect  Clinton  as  governor  once  more  in  1824.  When  Adams 
became  President,  it  was  evident  to  Van  Buren  that  he  had 
another  fight  on  his  hands,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  his  support 
where  he  could  find  it.  Verplanck,  ignored  in  1823,  had  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  Regency,  and,  though  the  opposition  had 
approached  him  with  an  offer  of  nomination,  he  turned  it  down 
and  lent  a  wholehearted  support  to  his  party.18 

If  Van  Buren  was  once  more  kindly  disposed  towards  him, 
Tammany  was  no  less  so.  Verplanck  had  maintained  the 
friendliest  of  relations  with  the  Society  ever  since  his  attacks  on 
Clinton,  and  the  sachems,  in  turn,  had  backed  his  Assembly 
candidacy  with  their  powerful  organization.  While  at  Albany, 
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Verplanck  had  been  influential  in  the  chartering  of  the  North 
River  Bank,  a  favorite  child  of  the  influential  Swartwouts,  who 
gratefully  exerted  their  strength  in  his  behalf.  Other  friends, 
angered  by  his  shabby  treatment  in  1823,  worked  diligently  to 
bring  him  a  nomination,  and  in  1824  he  was  named  by  Tammany 
on  the  congressional  slate  from  New  York  City.19 

The  campaign  was  fought  over  the  Tariff  of  1824,  which 
had  recently  been  passed  by  a  narrow  vote  and  which  had  been 
supported  by  two  of  the  three  New  York  congressmen.  The 
question  of  protection  had  not  yet  become  a  matter  of  critical 
national  importance,  but  in  New  York  City,  with  its  merchant 
capitalist  background,  the  tariff  was  already  a  delicate  subject. 
As  an  outspoken  free  trader  Verplanck’s  position  was  clear. 
Throughout  the  state  Clinton  was  again  the  center  of  attention, 
but  in  the  City,  the  Bucktail  democrats  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
over  the  specter  of  protectionism.  In  vain  did  the  conservative 
papers  attempt  to  divert  the  attack.  The  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  announced  that  “the  tariff  issue  is  at  rest  for  twenty  years 
to  come,”  but  the  radical  Evening  Post  would  not  be  put  off. 
It  hammered  at  the  protectionists,  relentlessly  exposing  their 
principles  as  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  New  York 
merchants.  “Take  care  how  you  underrate  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  city.  She  is  magnanimous  and  patient,  but  she 
will  not  act  the  Spartan  boy,  and  stand  unmoved  while  the  fox 
is  tearing  out  her  vitals.”  The  stratagem  was  entirely  successful. 
While  the  Van  Burenites  received  a  sound  thrashing  throughout 
the  state,  Verplanck  and  his  Tammany  colleagues  rode  to  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  strength  of  the  antitariff  crusade.20 

Thus,  after  a  short  pause,  Verplanck  had  returned  to  public 
service.  If  in  1823  he  had  been  contemplating  a  return  to  his 
first  love  of  literary  endeavor,  such  a  move  to  forgotten.  For 
the  next  two  decades  he  was  to  be  deeply  immersed  in  political 
activity,  playing  his  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  and 
gaining  himself  a  reputation  as  a  distinguished  statesman.  Schol¬ 
arship  would  have  to  share  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  with 
politics. 
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It  was  bitterly  cold  in  New  York  City  the  night 
of  February  n,  1815,  but,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  blasts  that 
howled  down  the  crooked  streets,  in  spite  of  the  snow  and  ice 
underfoot,  the  city  was  crowded  with  wildly  cheering  people. 
The  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  already  seven  weeks  old,  had 
just  arrived,  and  the  populace  was  out  in  force  in  honor  of  this 
momentous  event.  All  through  the  night  the  celebration  con¬ 
tinued.  Torchlight  parades  choked  the  main  thoroughfares, 
cannon  roared  and  bells  clanged,  bonfires  were  built  at  street 
corners,  rows  of  candles  were  placed  in  windows,  flags  were  un¬ 
furled  from  steeples  and  domes,  and  night  was  literally  turned 
into  day.  It  was  significant  that  New  York  should  have  greeted 
the  end  of  “Mr.  Madison’s  War”  with  such  wild  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  peace  may  have  meant  to  others — to  Virginia  planters, 
to  Ohio  farmers,  to  Yankee  mill  owners — it  meant  freedom  and 
life  to  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  It  meant  that 
New  York  merchants  could  once  more  send  their  packets  to 
distant  lands  in  search  of  profitable  trade  instead  of  keeping 
them  rotting  in  harbor  or  skulking  down  the  coast,  ever  fearful 
of  attack  by  a  British  man-of-war.  It  meant  that  New  York 
wharves  and  warehouses  would  soon  be  bursting  with  goods 
from  Europe  ready  for  shipment  to  the  willing  markets  of  the 
West.  It  meant  that  New  York  shipwrights  and  riggers  would 
again  be  busy  fitting  out  vessels  which  had  lain  idly  in  the 
Hudson  for  so  long.  It  meant  that  New  York,  already  the  first 
port  in  the  United  States,  was  ready  to  make  its  bid  for  great¬ 
ness  which  was  to  be  achieved  a  century  later  with  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  leadership  as  the  world’s  commercial  and  financial  center. 

It  is  perhaps  odd  that  New  York  had  not  already  achieved  a 
clear  superiority  over  its  chief  commercial  rivals  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  it  possessed  one  of  the  most  ideal  harbors  in  the 
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world.  The  huge  bay,  surrounded  by  protecting  headlands,  was 
more  than  ample  to  float  any  quantity  of  shipping  while  its 
deep-water  coastline  made  for  easy  wharfage.  The  Hudson, 
which  served  as  a  broad  avenue  to  the  frontier,  was  navigable 
for  large  ships  as  far  as  Albany,  and  over  its  well-traveled  course 
passed  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  goods  to  the  lucrative  markets 
of  the  interior.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  New  York  wasted 
no  time  in  establishing  itself  as  the  nation’s  commercial  leader. 
Shipyards  hummed  with  activity,  the  harbor  was  white  with 
the  sails  of  merchantmen,  stores  and  warehouses  were  refur¬ 
bished  and  thrown  open,  newspapers  were  filled  with  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  streets  became  clogged  with  vehicles,  and  men  found 
ready  employment.  The  city  became  the  center  of  three  major 
trade  routes — from  Europe,  from  the  various  Southern  ports, 
and  from  the  West.  Without  producing  many  of  the  important 
articles  of  commerce,  New  York  made  itself  the  market  where 
goods  of  every  sort  from  every  place  were  exchanged,  while 
New  Yorkers  grew  rich  with  the  profits.  In  such  a  way  had 
Amsterdam  and  London  become  dominant  seaports  and  financial 
centers,  and  New  York  was  destined  to  follow  in  their  path,  and, 
ultimately,  to  outstrip  them  as  the  world’s  business  leader. 

This  enterprising  city,  eager  to  succumb  to  the  heady  wine 
of  economic  success,  had  achieved  the  imposing  population  of 
100,000  by  the  end  of  the  war  with  England.  Already  it  had 
far  outdistanced  Boston,  Charleston,  and  Baltimore,  and  it  was 
fast  pulling  away  from  Philadelphia.  As  befitted  its  com¬ 
mercial  position,  New  York  was  a  cosmopolitan  city — indeed,  it 
had  always  been  so.  The  dock  area,  the  taverns,  hotels,  and 
boardinghouses  teemed  with  travelers  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  English  merchants,  Dutch  bankers,  French  exiles 
mingled  with  frontiersmen,  Irish  peasants,  Poles,  Swedes,  and 
even  occasional  Chinese  j  and  an  infinite  variety  of  languages 
and  costumes  lent  additional  color  to  the  bustle  along  the  water¬ 
front.  Many  of  the  nationalities  were  permanent  residents. 
Though  New  York  had  been  an  English  city  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  flavor  of  New  Amsterdam  was  still  strong. 
Here  and  there  the  high-pitched  roof  and  yellow  brick  walls  of 
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an  old  Dutch  house  defied  the  pretense  of  newer  styles.  On 
the  streets  could  be  seen  the  broad-brimmed  hat  and  square 
frame  of  the  Dutch  burgher,  and  on  Sundays  the  chains  across 
the  streets  detouring  traffic  away  from  the  churches,  and  the 
stillness  in  the  air  broken  only  by  the  peal  of  the  bells  gave 
ample  testimony  that  the  Sabbath  was  still  observed  in  the  sober 
Dutch  manner.  There  were  other  stocks  as  well.  Shiploads 
of  Irish  were  continually  arriving  and  settling  along  the  east 
side  of  town.  Aristocratic  Frenchmen  of  the  old  regime  ran 
dancing  schools  and  confectionary  and  pastry  shops  while  they 
waited  for  the  demise  of  Napoleon.  There  were  some  thousand 
Negroes  living  in  New  York,  most  of  them  slaves,  employed 
as  domestic  servants  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

Enthusiastic  New  Yorkers  like  Verplanck  claimed  with  con¬ 
siderable  justice  that  everyone  of  importance  came  to  the  city 
sooner  or  later.  Older  citizens  could  easily  remember  the  great 
events  and  personages  of  the  past.  Many  had  witnessed  Wash¬ 
ington’s  inauguration  and  had  watched  that  prince  of  rogues, 
the  unprincipled  Tallyrand,  dragging  his  clubfoot  towards  the 
home  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Those  of  an  historical  mind 
could  point  out  the  house  on  Varick  Street  where  Lord  Amherst 
had  once  been  entertained  and  where  John  Adams  had  later 
lived.  They  could  walk  the  pebbly  shore  along  the  North  River 
in  the  steps  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  found  solitude  there 
while  he  wrestled  with  his  conscience,  and  they  could  view  the 
remains  of  the  Fresh  Water  Collect  where  John  Fitch  had  ex¬ 
perimented  with  his  steamboat  in  1796  and  where  Verplanck’s 
uncle  had  later  saved  a  future  king  for  England  when  he  rescued 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  from  drowning.  Over  a  glass  of  wine  they 
might  reminisce  about  the  ex-kings,  ex-nobles,  heroes,  and  gen¬ 
erals  they  had  jostled  on  Broadway,  or  the  strange  characters 
which  the  city  attracted.  They  had  all  known  Huggins,  the 
rhyming  barber,  as  well  as  the  old  Negro  who  refused  to  wear 
his  hat  from  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  until  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  They  could  still  remember  Billy  the  Fiddler, 
who  played  at  all  the  fashionable  parties,  and  the  German  book¬ 
keeper,  at  one  time  court  alchemist  to  Prince  Potemkin,  whose 
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faith  in  his  old  profession  had  cost  him  a  lifetime  of  fruitless 
experimentation  in  his  house  on  Wall  Street.  They  would  agree 
that  the  only  things  they  had  missed  by  remaining  in  New  York 
were  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mt.  Etna,  and  St.  Peter’s.1 

The  thriving  city,  though  largest  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  was  packed  tightly  in  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Anyone  out  for  a  brisk  walk  could  start  at  the  Battery 
and  stroll  up  Broadway  to  the  old  stone  bridge  at  Canal  Street 
in  no  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  canal  still  drifted  slowly 
across  the  island,  and  there  was  little  habitation  to  the  north. 
Beyond  lay  a  few  scattered  farms,  some  apple  orchards,  and 
wilderness  leading  up  to  such  distant  hamlets  as  Carmansville, 
Yorkville,  and  Harlem.  Small  boys  would  romp  in  the  fields 
beyond  Canal  Street,  but  they  would  not  venture  too  far  for 
they  were  convinced  that  savage  Indians  complete  with  toma¬ 
hawk  and  scalping  knife  lay  ever  in  wait  for  the  unwary.  To 
the  south,  the  city  was  compressed  in  irregular  blocks,  for  it  had 
grown  gradually  and  without  formal  design.  The  main  avenues 
were  broad  and  pleasant,  but  many  of  the  side  streets  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  narrow,  dark,  and  winding  in  the  manner  of  European 
cities.  Broad  Street,  originally  built  on  either  side  of  a  creek, 
was  wide,  handsomely  built,  and  well  planted ;  and  Wall  Street, 
with  its  rows  of  fashionable  mansions,  maintained  pretensions  of 
elegance  commensurate  with  the  distinguished  names  of  its  resi¬ 
dents.  The  chief  routes  leading  to  the  north  were  the  Bowery, 
a  dusty  road  lined  with  small  Dutch  farms,  and  Broadway,  the 
major  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  Starting  at  the  tip  of  the  island, 
it  ran  straight  through  to  the  outskirts  of  town  at  Canal  Street. 
Seventy-five  feet  wide  and  boasting  a  pavement  most  of  its 
way,  it  was  bordered  with  attractive  poplars  and  numbered 
some  of  the  city’s  finest  homes.2 

In  most  places  paving  stones  were  unknown,  and  crossing 
the  streets  was  a  hazardous  adventure  during  inclement  weather. 
In  the  winter  snows  lay  untouched  while  carts  and  carriages 
abandoned  their  wheels  for  runners  until  the  spring  thaws.  In 
the  business  districts  most  merchants  lived  over  their  stores 
which  opened  onto  the  sidewalks,  and  along  the  river  front  the 
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markets  contained  a  motley  collection  of  butchers,  grocers,  and 
fishmongers.  Through  the  streets  the  hawkers  pushed  their 
carts,  yelping  their  wares.  In  the  morning  the  cry  “Sweep  O! 
Sweep  O !  ”  greeted  the  early  riser,  while  later  in  the  day  the  hot 
corn  girl,  baker  boy,  clam  and  oyster  man  joined  in  the  clamor. 
The  householders  drew  their  water  from  wooden  pumps  which 
were  set  commonly  at  street  corners  about  every  four  blocks,  and 
none  was  more  famous  than  the  Tea  Water  Pump  in  Chatham 
Street,  which  yielded  the  finest  water  in  the  city.  The  number 
of  wagons  lined  up  at  this  pump  was  great  enough  to  create  a 
local  traffic  problem,  for  vendors  did  a  brisk  business  peddling 
casks  of  this  water  from  door  to  door  at  a  penny  a  gallon.3 

The  traveler,  eager  to  leave  town,  found  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  as  restricted  as  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  There  was 
ferry  service  to  Hoboken  and  Brooklyn,  but  in  the  winter  much 
of  it  was  interrupted  by  ice  on  the  rivers.  Stages  to  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  traveled  over  wretched  highways,  and  the  trips  took 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-eight  hours  of  jolting  misery  respective¬ 
ly.  In  seasonable  weather  Albany  could  be  reached  by  steam¬ 
boat  or  sloop.  The  former  negotiated  the  distance  in  two 
nights  and  a  day,  but  the  latter,  relying  on  winds,  was  totally 
unpredictable,  and  the  journey  sometimes  lasted  as  long  as  a 
week.  Within  the  city  itself  there  were  no  public  conveyances. 
Hacks  were  available  for  hire — the  only  alternative  was  to  walk, 
a  situation  which  was  made  more  unpleasant  by  the  conditions 
of  the  streets  after  a  bad  storm  than  by  excessive  distances.4 

11 

Though  New  Yorkers  were  preoccupied  with  their  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  they  had  time  for  other  pursuits.  In  its  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  the  city  had  shown  a  remarkable  virility  and 
had  taken  over  the  leadership  of  the  Middle  East  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  the  latter  had  showed  signs  of  senility.  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  been  the  cultural  capital  of  America  during  the 
late  eighteenth  century — its  society  was  polite  and  agreeable  ; 
it  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  latest  books,  the 
newest  plays,  the  best  music;  its  fashionable  drawing  rooms 
were  graced  by  the  finest  wit,  the  most  dashing  gallants,  and 
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the  most  gracious  ladies.  Its  interest  in  belles-lettres  was 
matched  by  its  scientific  experiments  and  its  political  disputations. 
By  1800  Philadelphia  appeared  to  have  a  long  and  prosperous 
future.  Actually  its  day  was  over.  The  removal  of  the  capital 
to  Washington  and  the  growing  commercial  pre-eminence  of 
New  York  robbed  Philadelphia  of  its  energy,  and  it  quickly 
yielded  the  intellectual  scepter  to  its  northern  neighbor. 

New  York  was  never  able  to  become  the  distinguished  center 
of  American  arts  and  letters  that  Philadephia  had  been  and 
Boston  was  destined  to  be.  Lacking  the  primness  of  the  former 
and  the  graveness  of  the  latter,  the  city  on  the  Hudson  found 
relief  from  its  daytime  devotion  to  the  countinghouses  in  a 
spontaneous  gaiety  at  night.  At  sundown  the  merchant  would 
discard  his  apron  for  the  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  and  be  off 
to  the  theater  to  see  the  unpredictable  performances  of  Cooke 
or  the  latest  production  of  the  prolific  William  Dunlap,  while 
the  young  lawyer  would  lay  aside  his  ponderous  Blackstone 
and  hasten  to  his  favorite  tavern  for  an  evening  of  disputation 
and  wine.  During  the  winter  season  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society  provided  a  constant  round  of  dances,  lectures,  concerts, 
tea  and  card  parties,  balls,  and  sleighing  excusions.  Not  all 
were  seekers  after  idle  pleasure,  however,  and  even  the  most 
inveterate  of  party-goers  usually  had  their  clubs  where  they 
could  meet  to  converse  about  art,  politics,  literature,  and  sci¬ 
entific  endeavor.  These  clubs  had  appeared  late  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  when  the  city,  rebounding  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  British  occupation  and  two  ruinous  fires,  found 
need  for  some  new  type  of  intellectual  outlet.  The  clubs  were 
informal  and  inclined  to  be  conservative  in  their  politics ;  they 
consisted  mainly  of  professional  men  and  merchants,  since  edu¬ 
cation  was  still  restricted  largely  to  the  gentry.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  the  Philological  Society,  which  had  a  short  existence 
during  the  year  1788  and  which  was  formed  by  Josiah  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Noah  Webster,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  and  William 
Dunlap,  the  playwright,  painter,  and  diarist.  The  members, 
anxious  to  further  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  pre¬ 
pared  several  papers  on  that  subject,  but  when  Webster  left 
New  York  the  following  year,  the  club  disbanded  and  the  mem- 
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bership  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  more  famous  Friendly  Club. 
This  organization  gathered  together  a  distinguished  group 
which  included,  along  with  Dunlap  and  Mitchill,  holdovers 
from  the  Philological  Society,  James  Kent,  future  Chancellor 
of  New  York  State  and  renowned  jurist,  William  Coleman, 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  Anthony  Bleecker,  who  was  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer  and  a  formidable  punster,  and  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  novelist.  The  membership  met  regularly;  the 
meetings  were  devoted  to  discussion  of  chosen  topics  of  an 
esoteric  nature;  and  each  person  was  encouraged  to  write  in  his 
own  field  for  a  magazine  which  the  club  sponsored.  The  stim¬ 
ulating  conversation  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  club- 
rooms  were  held  responsible  for  much  of  the  fine  work  turned 
out  by  the  members.  Here  Mitchill  and  Dunlap  were  spurred 
on  to  greater  effort,  and  here,  while  in  New  York,  Brown 
produced  his  four  greatest  novels.5 

Similar  coteries  soon  appeared.  There  was  the  Calliopean 
Society,  which  included  the  youthful  poet  Charles  Fenno  Hoff¬ 
man,  David  Hosack,  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  John  Inman,  news¬ 
paperman,  literary  editor,  and  brother  of  the  painter,  Henry 
Inman.  For  a  brief  period  during  the  early  1800’s,  a  New 
York  Debating  Club  held  regular  meetings.  This  group  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  younger  aesthetes  of  the  city:  James  K. 
Paulding,  Verplanck,  and  his  future  law  partner,  Nathaniel  F. 
Moore,  both  barely  out  of  college,  and  Washington  Irving,  who 
was  currently  titillating  New  York  society  with  his  “ Jonathan 
Oldstyle”  papers.  At  each  meeting  the  program  called  for  a 
debate  and  an  oration,  but  the  term  “oration”  was  interpreted 
most  liberally  to  include  poetry,  essays,  humorous  discourses — 
practically  anything  of  declamatory  interest — and  the  gatherings 
of  these  unfledged  intellectuals  were  exceedingly  noisy  and  lively 
affairs.  Older  and  more  sober  spirits  were  responsible  for  the 
chartering  of  more  important  scholarly  institutions.  In  1801 
Dr.  Hosack  founded  the  Elgin  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  site 
later  occupied  by  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  and  three  years  later 
that  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  John  Pintard,  organized  the 
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New  York  Historical  Society  with  the  aid  of  Judge  Egbert 
Benson,  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  W. 
Mason,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Hosack,  and  others.  Gil  Verplanck 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  society,  and  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  its  library  gathered  every  book,  pamphlet,  chart, 
map,  or  newspaper  dealing  with  any  and  all  phases  of  New 
York  State  history.  As  an  offshoot  of  the  Historical  Society, 
the  New  York  Free  School  Society  was  founded  in  1805,  and 
for  years  it  provided  sorely  needed  instruction  for  the  poverty- 
stricken,  until  the  city  government  organized  its  own  system  of 
free  education.  In  1 807  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
was  chartered  by  the  New  York  Regents,  and  the  following 
year  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting  which  prospered  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  able  though  inflexible  hand  of 
Colonel  John  Trumbull.  The  year  1814  saw  Clinton’s  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  come  into  existence  and  become  the 
immediate  target  of  the  witty  irreverence  of  Verplanck  and  his 
Coody  faction.6 

The  young  literati  showed  little  interest  in  these  formidable 
associations.  New  York,  despite  its  growing  size,  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a  small  town.  Everyone  knew  everyone  else,  and 
social  circles  lacked  formality.  Verplanck  and  his  friends  found 
the  informal  dinner  and  the  casual  club  much  more  pleasant  and 
productive  than  the  stodgy  meetings  of  a  learned  society.  They 
haunted  the  taverns  and  taprooms  where  the  dinners  were  loud 
with  talk,  and  singing — both  sentimental  and  bacchanalian — was 
an  important  feature  of  the  entertainment.  Drinking  was  heavy, 
and  conviviality  was  sometimes  pushed  to  an  extreme.  It  was 
treason  against  good  fellowship  not  to  get  drunk,  and  the 
custom  of  forcing  guests  to  down  bumpers  put  many  under 
the  table  before  the  end  of  the  evening.  One  of  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  Knickerbocker  wits  was  the  Shakespeare  Tavern, 
a  low,  old-fashioned,  massive  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Nassau  Streets.  It  was  the  nearest  thing  in  New  York  to 
the  London  coffeehouses  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith; 
and  its  patrons  tried  desperately  to  emulate  the  activities  of 
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their  famous  British  prototypes.  Here  Hugh  Gaine  and  James 
Cheetham  broke  many  a  journalistic  lance j  here  Clinton  could 
be  found  in  earnest  discussion  over  his  favorite  Erie  Canal 
project  here  Verplanck,  Paulding,  Robert  Sands,  and  John 
Inman  passed  merry  jests  and  artful  repartee 3  here  the  mad 
poet  McDonald  Clark  held  forth,  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
conceived  some  of  the  liveliest  passages  of  the  Croakers? 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  younger  literary  set  was 
Washington  Irving — the  gay,  attractive,  humorous  Irving — who 
had  revealed  no  more  delight  in  the  law  than  had  Verplanck, 
and  who  had  startled  the  city  with  his  “Jonathan  Oldstyle” 
articles  when  he  was  yet  in  his  teens.  Irving  loved  the  lively 
society  of  New  York  and  soon  became  its  moving  spirit.  In 
1807  he  collaborated  with  Paulding  to  bring  out  the  Salma¬ 
gundi,  a  mild  and  witty  satire  on  the  fashions,  pretensions,  gos¬ 
sip,  and  foibles  of  the  New  York  haute  monde  in  which  he 
moved.  It  was  like  the  Tatler  of  a  century  before  and  the 
New  Yorker  of  a  century  later,  a  burlesque  of  a  pedantic  and 
pompous  handbook  on  the  city  written  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 
Little  was  being  written  at  the  time,  and  Irving’s  productions 
were  eagerly  devoured.  But  he  would  not  be  rushed  into  pro¬ 
ducing  too  much.  There  must  be  time  for  promenading  with 
the  ladies  on  the  Battery.  There  must  be  time  for  the  gay 
frolics  at  Gouverneur  Kemble’s  “Cockloft  Hall.”  There  must 
be  time  for  the  parties  and  dinners,  and  there  must  be  time  for 
the  theater. 

Here  was  the  common  denominator  of  all  entertainment  in 
the  city.  Some  liked  the  reading  rooms,  others  preferred  the 
waxworks  or  the  museum,  still  others  favored  club  life,  but  all 
loved  the  theater.  It  was  as  universal  in  its  appeal  in  nineteenth- 
century  New  York  as  it  was  in  sixteenth-century  London — the 
Park  Theatre  was  merely  the  old  Globe  transferred  in  time 
and  place.  Its  guiding  genius  was  William  Dunlap,  who  staged 
Shakespeare  along  with  the  adequate  though  uninspired  products 
of  his  own  pen,  who  imported  the  finest  English  players,  and 
who  painted  well  enough  to  earn  a  living.  The  theater  gen¬ 
erally  opened  at  six-thirty,  and  tickets  for  the  twelve  hundred 
seats  averaged  about  one  dollar  each.  It  was  the  custom  to  give 
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two  pieces,  usually  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  and  occasionally  the 
intermission  was  devoted  to  a  skit  or  a  song.  The  pit  was 
provided  with  board  benches  and  was  occupied  only  by  the 
men.  The  lobby  was  spacious,  and  on  the  second  and  third 
tiers  a  restaurant  and  bar  were  open  between  acts.  Compared 
to  later  theaters,  the  Park  appears  antiquated  and  obsolete. 
Plain  in  style,  its  acoustics  were  bad,  and  its  scenery  and  ap¬ 
pointments  quite  primitive.  Except  for  the  spaciousness  of  its 
stage — forty  by  seventy  feet — it  lacked  nearly  all  the  physical 
appliances  considered  necessary  in  our  modern  theaters,  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  acting,  it  was  without  a  peer.  In  1810  Dunlap 
brought  George  Frederick  Cooke  from  England,  and  this  great 
man  delighted  the  city  for  two  years  with  his  astonishing  per¬ 
formances  of  Shakespeare  and  his  eccentric,  intemperate  antics 
both  on  and  off  the  stage.  If  Verplanck  was  more  amused  by 
Smalley’s  impersonations  of  an  ape,  he  was  sharply  in  the 
minority.  Cooke  died  of  drink  in  1812,  but  he  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  American  stage  by  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  British  theater.  Edmund  Kean,  Charles  Mathews,  and 
William  C.  Macready  all  performed  on  the  Park  stage,  as  well 
as  Fanny  Kemble  and  Tyrone  Power  at  a  somewhat  later 
period.8 

With  Irving’s  departure  for  England  in  1813  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  literary  circles  lost  their  leader,  but  their  love  of  fun 
remained  undiminished.  Perhaps  their  enthusiasm  for  all- 
night  drinking  bouts  began  to  ebb  with  the  passing  years — 
by  1820  Verplanck  was  in  his  middle  thirties  and  Paulding  was 
several  years  older — but  they  could  still  rightly  call  themselves 
“laughing  philosophers,  and  clearly  of  opinion  that  wisdom, 
true  wisdom  is  a  plump,  jolly  dame,  who  sits  in  her  arm-chair, 
laughs  right  merrily  at  the  farce  of  life — and  takes  the  world 
as  it  goes.”  Satire  and  burlesque  continued  to  characterize 
their  productions.  Paulding  revived  'the  Salmagundi;  Verplanck 
produced  his  “Bucktail  Bards” ;  and  new  authors  arrived  to  carry 
on  in  the  old  tradition — Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  combined  their  talents  to  produce  the  Croakers, 
while  Robert  Sands  instituted  his  peculiar  brand  of  learned 
spoofing  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  More  and  more 
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these  Knickerbocker  writers  haunted  the  shops  of  New  York 
booksellers,  where  they  spent  afternoons  or  evenings  in  the 
earnest  discussion  of  their  familiar  aesthetic  topics.  At  first 
David  Longworth’s  was  the  favorite,  for  he  was  located  near 
the  popular  Park  Theatre.  Combining  printing  with  book  sell¬ 
ing,  he  was  the  first  publisher  of  Salmagundi ,  and  it  was  he  who 
waged  a  single-handed  war  against  capitalization,  producing 
such  oddities  as  “british  america”  and  “Philadelphia.”  Later 
they  congregated  at  the  shop  of  the  cultivated  Charles  Wiley, 
who  published  the  Sketch  Book  and  some  of  Cooper’s  early 
novels.9 

The  combination  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Charles  Wiley 
caused  the  birth  of  the  celebrated  Bread  and  Cheese  Club  of  the 
1820’s — worthy  descendant  of  “Cockloft  Hall.”  The  robust 
and  hearty  Cooper  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  1822  and,  with 
characteristic  energy,  quickly  assumed  the  mantle  of  Irving  and 
was  soon  presiding  over  the  meetings  held  in  Wiley’s  back 
room.  From  these  impromptu  gatherings  came  the  idea  for  the 
club  which  Cooper  founded  in  1824.  Good  conversation  and 
good  food,  those  twin  virtues  which  fascinated  the  Knickerbocker 
literati  as  much  as  good  writing,  were  the  main  objects  of  the 
members,  who  met  every  other  week  to  further  these  ideals. 
The  membership  was  not  limited  merely  to  writers,  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  eminent  physician  and  bon-vivant 
of  the  day,  bears  witness: 

The  selection  of  members  for  nomination  to  this  fraternity 
rested  .  .  .  entirely  with  Cooper:  bread  and  cheese  were  the  ballots 
used,  and  one  of  cheese  decided  adversely  to  admittance.  .  .  .  This 
association  generally  met  at  the  Washington  Hall  once  .  .  .  every 
fortnight,  during  the  winter  season.  It  included  a  large  number 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  professional  men,  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
physicians.  Science  was  not  absent.  .  .  .  Our  most  renowned  poet 
was  Halleck,  our  greatest  naturalist  was  DeKay:  William  and  John 
Duer  were  among  the  representatives  of  the  bar;  Renwick,  of 
philosophy;  letters  found  associates  in  Verplanck  and  King;  mer¬ 
chants,  in  Charles  A.  Davis  and  Philip  Hone;  and  politicians  .  .  . 
were  here  and  there  chronicled  in  fellowship.  The  meetings  .  .  . 
were  often  swelled  to  quite  a  formidable  assembly  by  members  of 
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Congress  .  .  .  and  in  this  array  were  often  found  Webster  and 
Storrs,  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  the  French  minister,  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville.10 

The  doctor’s  memory  was  not  perfect.  He  might  also  have 
mentioned  Bryant,  Sands,  Anthony  Bleecker,  James  Kent,  and 
the  artists,  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  Asher  B.  Durand,  Henry  In¬ 
man,  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  For  a  few  years  the  association 
flourished,  but  interest  slowly  waned,  and  by  1831  the  club 
was  defunct.  Reasons  for  its  demise  were  evident.  In  1826 
Cooper  left  for  Europe,  and  the  guiding  spirit  was  gone.  Others 
were  growing  older  and  less  boisterous.  Halleck  had  become 
conservative  and  his  work  sterile.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  was 
dead.  Irving  was  still  in  England,  and  Verplanck  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  affairs  in  Washington.  By  1830  the  efforts  of 
New  York  to  achieve  literary  preeminence  had  ended,  and  New 
England  stepped  forward  to  assume  the  lead  in  intellectual 
affairs  which  it  had  once  held  in  colonial  times. 

hi 

When  in  1823  Verplanck  threatened  in  disgust  to  retire  from 
politics  and  devote  himself  to  writing,  he  made  no  idle  state¬ 
ment.  Though  he  had  a  modest  reputation  as  a  competent  legis¬ 
lator,  he  had  already  established  himself  as  an  author  and 
scholar  of  stature.  His  versatile  pen  had  introduced  him  to 
the  public  as  a  powerful  satirist,  a  true  member  of  the 
Knickerbockers,  and  worthy  friend  of  Irving,  Halleck,  Sands, 
and  Paulding.  By  the  more  serious  he  was  equally  respected 
as  a  biographer,  historian,  essayist,  and  poet.  By  his  fellow- 
artists  he  was  recognized  as  a  mind  of  wide  range  and  rich 
depths,  whose  roving  interests  brought  him  into  contact  with 
all  forms  of  aesthetic  expression,  who  was  equally  at  home  with 
painter,  sculptor,  actor,  writer,  philosopher,  or  scientist.  They 
knew  him  as  an  enthusiastic  encourager  of  the  arts  who  aban¬ 
doned  his  various  forms  of  self-expression  only  to  take  up  the 
causes  of  others  and  bring  recognition  where  it  was  most  de¬ 
served.  Had  he  chosen  to  forget  politics,  he  could  have  settled 
in  New  York  as  one  of  its  leading  literary  figures;  and  devoting 
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himself  to  the  projects  of  his  dreams — cultural  and  literary  his¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States — he  might  have  passed  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  profitable  life  among  his  books. 

His  career  as  a  writer  started  at  an  early  age,  almost  as 
early  as  Irving’s,  if  the  youthful  oration  before  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Benevolent  Society  can  be  counted  as  a  literary  effort.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  first  Coody  pamphlet,  written  in  1 8 1 1  when  he  was 
only  twenty-five,  he  kept  his  sights  focused  as  much  on  literary 
reputation  as  on  politics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  interests 
lay  in  the  direction  of  authorship.  His  constant  association  with 
writers,  his  membership  in  both  formal  and  informal  societies  of 
intellectuals,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  expressed  in  his  letters 
clearly  indicated  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  belong  to  that 
group  of  young  Knickerbocker  wits  who  were  capturing  the 
fancy  of  critics  both  here  and  in  England.  Even  when  drawn 
into  political  controversies,  he  approached  them  more  as  an 
artist  than  a  politician.  One  suspects  that  Verplanck’s  greatest 
political  effort,  the  “Bucktail  Bards,”  was  written  with  one  eye 
on  Washington  Irving  and  the  other  on  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
as  he  continually  forgot  that  DeWitt  Clinton  was  an  object  of 
attack  and  not  merely  a  means  for  gaining  literary  recognition.11 

Verplanck’s  experiments  with  burlesque,  however,  formed 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings ;  and,  whatever  their  merits, 
they  more  properly  belonged  with  his  political  activities.  His 
main  literary  work  was  serious,  scholarly,  and  thought-provoking 
rather  than  fanciful.  From  1810  to  1820,  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  satirical  sallies  on  Clinton,  Verplanck  was  equally 
engaged  in  writing  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  During 
those  years  Irving  had  founded  a  magazine  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Analectic,  which  was  devoted  to  a  selection  of  the 
best  writings  from  the  foreign  reviews  but  which  also  carried 
articles  of  domestic  origin:  bits  of  poetry,  book  reviews,  scholar¬ 
ly  essays,  and  biographical  sketches.  Verplanck  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Analectic ,  and  in  its  columns  appeared  several 
reviews  and  short  biographies  from  his  pen. 

Verplanck’s  biographical  ventures  presented  a  style  far 
different  from  that  of  his  political  writings  and  revealed  him 
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as  one  of  America’s  first  cultural  nationalists.  The  War  of  1812 
had  received  his  enthusiastic  support,  for  it  quickened  impulses 
and  interests  which  already  lurked  within  him.  His  early  train¬ 
ing  under  the  guiding  eye  of  his  Grandfather  Johnson  and  his 
enormous  respect  for  that  old  gentleman  who  had  served  his 
country  so  conspicuously  had  built  up  within  young  Gilly  Ver- 
planck  a  reservoir  of  intense  patriotism,  and  when  he  combined 
this  with  his  natural  bent  for  scholarship  and  research,  he 
emerged  almost  inevitably  as  an  historian  with  nationalistic 
tendencies.  During  the  year  1814  he  wrote  eight  biographical 
sketches  for  the  Analectic ,  preceding  these  with  one  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Johnson,  for  the  Churchman's  Maga¬ 
zine.  Of  the  eight  Analectic  articles,  all  dealt  with  Americans, 
and  though  two  were  primarily  literary  men,  the  others  were 
military  and  political  figures.12 

“There  is  nothing  which  can  afford  a  more  sure  indication  of 
the  growth  of  national  feeling,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
more  definite  national  character  among  us,  than  that  curiosity  and 
interest  which  has  been  of  late  so  strongly  manifested  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  history,  anecdote,  and  the  humble  antiquity  of  our 
provincial  annals.”  Thus  did  Verplanck  describe  the  incipient  na¬ 
tionalism  which  he  so  heartily  embraced.  His  patriotism  was  not 
jingoistic,  however.  There  were  no  torrents  of  self-praise  alter¬ 
nated  with  vicious  attacks  on  foreign  institutions.  Rather  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  revealed  mainly  in  his  choice  of  topic  and  only  rarely 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  matter.  The  man  who,  as  a 
political  pamphleteer,  was  preparing  the  most  extravagant  dam¬ 
nations  of  DeWitt  Clinton  was,  concurrently,  writing  biographies 
of  such  controversial  figures  as  Fisher  Ames  and  Samuel  Adams 
with  scientific  detachment.  If  the  Verplanck  of  the  “Bucktail 
Bards”  was  a  rabid  partisan  ready  to  shout  insult  and  accusa¬ 
tion,  the  Verplanck  of  the  Analectic  was  a  dispassionate  student, 
eager  only  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  facts  about 
American  history.  “In  the  present  state  of  society,”  he  remarked, 
“it  is  probably  too  late  to  expect  anything  like  a  first-rate  na¬ 
tional  epic;  but  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  collecting 
materials  for  the  historian  and  the  philosophical  speculatist, 
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or  the  more  immediate  advantages  to  be  derived  by  society  from 
directing  the  curiosity  of  our  youth  to  domestic  examples  and 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  utility  of  preserving  all  that  is  still 
known  of  the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  and  more  especially  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  our  religion,  our  science, 
our  laws,  or  our  liberty.”13 

In  such  a  spirit  did  he  approach  his  subjects.  In  contrast  to 
the  colorful  language  and  darting  humor  of  his  political  satire, 
his  biographical  sketches  were  as  sober  in  style  as  they  were 
unbiased  in  approach.  Speaking  of  Sam  Adams,  for  whose  pa¬ 
triotism  he  could  have  had  only  the  greatest  admiration,  he 
scrupulously  itemized  both  virtues  and  vices: 

He  was  not  a  politician  of  very  enlarged  or  liberal  views,  rather 
an  able,  than  a  great  man,  and  perhaps  more  of  a  demagogue  than 
a  statesman.  .  .  .  His  character  as  a  statesman  ...  is  not  of  the  first 
order  of  excellence;  but  the  cause  of  American  independence  owes 
much  to  his  zeal  and  intrepidity.  Although  a  dexterous,  he  was 
certainly  not  a  profligate  party-leader,  and  when  he  is  placed  in 
comparison  with  those  simulars  of  patriotism,  the  politicians  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  intrigue,  his  love  of  liberty,  his  sincerity,  his  honesty, 
and  his  consistency  of  character,  raise  him  into  dignity,  in  spite  of 
the  comparative  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  and  the  narrowness  of  his 
views. 

Yet  Verplanck’s  spirit  of  nationalism  triumphed  in  the  end: 

The  consideration  of  the  character  of  Samuel  Adams,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  uncommon  degree  of  popularity  which 
his  name  .  .  .  has  now  obtained  in  this  country,  may  suggest  an  im¬ 
portant  moral  lesson  to  those  of  our  youth,  whom  a  generous  am¬ 
bition  incites  to  seek  the  temple  of  glory  through  the  thorny  paths  of 
political  strife.  Let  them  compare  him  with  men  confessedly  very 
far  his  superiors  in  every  gift  of  intellect,  of  education,  and  of  fortune 
— with  those  who  have  governed  empires,  and  swayed  the  fate  of 
nations — the  Mazarines,  the  Bolingbrokes,  and  the  Mirabeaus,  who 
crowd  the  page  of  history;  and  then,  let  them  consider  how  poor 
and  how  limited  is  the  fame  of  these  venal  and  selfish  politicians, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  this  humble  patriot.  The 
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memory  of  these  brilliant  and  accomplished  men,  tarnished  as  it  is  by 
the  history  of  their  profligacy,  their  corruption,  and  their  crimes,  is 
reserved  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  politicians  and  scholars,  while 
the  name  of  Samuel  Adams  is  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
country,  and  repeated  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  the  meanest 
citizens  of  a  free  state.14 

Towards  his  other  subjects  Verplanck  maintained  the  same 
lack  of  partisanship.  He  praised  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
the  brilliant  Fisher  Ames  but  carefully  revealed  the  excesses 
of  Ames’s  politics,  regretting  that  his  extreme  views  had  robbed 
a  great  mind  of  maximum  utility.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  was  pictured  as  a  solid  and  practical  man,  typical 
of  the  American  character  which  had  contributed  so  richly  to 
national  progress.  Of  Cadwallader  Colden,15  the  loyalist 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  he  spoke  favorably,  under¬ 
lining  the  scientific  achievements  of  his  subject  and  giving  a  dis¬ 
passionate  account  of  Colden’s  adherence  to  the  crown  during 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  American  Revolution.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  generals,  Winfield  Scott  and  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  Verplanck  did  not  allow  the  current  war  fever  to  rob  him 
of  his  perspective.  With  the  exception  of  some  spirited  descrip¬ 
tions  of  battle  scenes,  his  austere,  matter-of-fact  style  prevailed, 
and  the  generals  were  forced  to  stand  on  their  own  merits.16 

As  a  scholar,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  drawn  to  American 
history  and  biography.  As  a  member  of  the  New  York  literati, 
his  interests  led  him  through  the  field  of  literary  criticism.  He 
wrote  a  review  of  Waterman’s  monumental  biography  of  John 
Calvin,  as  well  as  a  brief  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  William 
Cliffton,  a  minor  Quaker  poet  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
whose  early  death  cut  short  a  promising  career.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  these  or  his  review  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  Feast  of  the 
Poets  was  his  biographical  sketch  of  Joel  Barlow.  This  was,  for 
the  moment,  a  real  contribution  to  literary  criticism.  After  re¬ 
citing  the  facts  of  Barlow’s  life,  Verplanck  settled  down  to  an 
analysis  of  his  writings.  It  was  a  fair  estimate  of  the  poet’s 
work.  Barlow’s  prose  style  he  found  incisive  and  forceful,  but 
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lacking  elegance.  His  Hasty  Pudding  was  “a  very  pleasing 
performance,  and  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  his  books”; 
but  The  Columhiad ,  on  which  Barlow’s  reputation  ultimately 
rested,  was  far  from  an  unqualified  success.  Verplanck  objected 
to  the  continual  shifting  of  the  action  in  time  and  place,  the  lack 
of  a  regularly  connected  narrative,  and  the  constant  mixture  of 
real  and  familiar  history  with  allegory  and  fiction.  “Thus  the 
effect  of  this  poem  upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  a  bird’s  eye 
view  of  an  extensive  prospect  upon  the  eye;  it  is  half  map  and 
half  picture;  a  thousand  objects  seen,  but  nothing  vividly;  every 
single  part  is  too  unimportant  to  fix  the  attention,  yet  there  is  no 
point  of  union  to  connect  them  together.”  Barlow’s  verse  dis¬ 
turbed  Verplanck  as  much  as  it  did  later  critics.  He  thought  it 
noisy  and  gross,  lacking  in  ease  of  expression  and  delicacy  of 
taste,  and,  above  all  deficient  in  the  ability  to  touch  the  feelings 
and  excite  the  imaginations  of  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  the 
power  and  sweep  of  some  of  the  pages  made  the  reader  forget 
the  need  of  poetical  fire  and  served  to  rank  Barlow  well  above 
the  majority  of  British  poets.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  chose 
to  channel  his  energies  in  the  one  direction  where  success  was 
least  likely.  Verplanck  was  certain  that,  had  Barlow  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history  or  political  science,  “he  would 
have  opened  so  many  new  views,  he  would  have  struck  out  so 
many  original  thoughts  that  his  name  could  not  have  failed  to 
go  down  to  posterity  in  honourable  association  with  those  of 
Bentham,  of  Malthus,  and  of  Brougham.”17 

As  contributions  to  literature,  these  sketches  in  the  Analectic 
were  negligible  and  must  be  classified  as  youthful  efforts. 
Alternately  dry  and  turgid  in  style,  they  were  based  mainly  on 
secondary  sources  and  were  probably  produced  too  quickly  for 
maximum  quality.  Occasionally  Verplanck  made  use  of  family 
papers,  and  always  he  succeeded  in  being  honest  with  his  facts. 
These  writings,  however,  remain  more  important  as  examples 
of  Verplanck’s  budding  nationalism.  They  reflected  the  grow¬ 
ing  faith  and  optimism  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  United 
States  which  characterized  so  much  of  his  more  mature  thinking 
and  which  was  to  be  so  typical  of  the  romanticism  which  gripped 
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the  country  in  the  three  or  four  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

It  did  not  take  Gulian  C.  Verplanck’s  romantic  nationalism 
long  to  burst  into  full  bloom.  Shortly  after  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1 8 1 8,  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  which  reviewed  the  leading  events  in  the 
colonization  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  interweaving  these 
observations  with  some  finely  sketched  portraits  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  our  national 
institutions  and  helped  form  and  elevate  our  national  character. 
The  years  in  Europe  had  changed  Verplanck.  No  longer  was 
he  moderate  in  his  praise  of  the  American  hero.  No  longer  could 
he  find  virtue  in 

princes  and  nobles  who  are  now  remembered  only  for  their  vices; 
.  .  .  sovereigns  at  whose  death  no  tears  were  shed,  and  whose 
memories  lived  not  an  hour  in  the  affections  of  their  people;  .  .  . 
the  blood-stained  soldier  of  fortune — the  orator,  who  was  ever  the 
ready  apologist  of  tyranny — great  scholars,  who  were  pensioned 
flatterers  of  power — and  poets,  who  profaned  the  high  gift  of  genius, 
to  pamper  the  vices  of  a  corrupted  court. 

Our  own  history,  on  the  contrary,  like  that  poetical  temple  of 
fame,  reared  by  the  imagination  of  Chaucer,  and  decorated  by  the 
taste  of  Pope,  is  almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
truly  great.  Or  rather,  like  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  it  stands  in  calm 
and  severe  beauty  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence  and  “the 
toys  of  modern  state.”  Within,  no  idle  ornament  encumbers  its 
bold  simplicity.  The  pure  light  of  heaven  enters  from  above  and 
sheds  an  equal  and  serene  radiance  around.  As  the  eye  wanders 
about  its  extent,  it  beholds  the  unadorned  monuments  of  brave  and 
good  men  who  have  greatly  bled  or  toiled  for  their  country,  or  it 
rests  on  votive  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  best  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind. 

In  similar  highflown  phrases  he  proceeded  to  hail  the  virtues  of 
several  distinguished  figures  of  America’s  past ;  Roger  Williams, 
Lord  Baltimore,  William  Penn,  General  Oglethorpe,  who  pro¬ 
vided  sanctuary  for  the  weak  and  persecuted,  and  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley,  whose  contributions  to  the  libraries  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
made  him  an  early  patron  of  American  education.  If  his  prose 
strikes  the  modern  ear  as  self-conscious  and  wordy,  it  was  not 
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considered  so  by  his  contemporaries.  Bryant  called  the  discourse 
“one  of  the  happiest  examples  in  our  language  of  the  class  of 
compositions  to  which  it  belongs,”  while  the  North  American 
Review  enthusiastically  remarked,  “We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Verplanck  without  acknowledgments  for  the  refined  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  his  performance  has  afforded.”  His  literary  repu¬ 
tation  was  thus  assured.18 

Unfortunately,  Verplanck’s  historical  essay  did  not  survive 
him  as  one  of  the  earliest  pleas  for  American  nationalism.  To¬ 
day  it  is  remembered  chiefly  for  its  attack  on  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  an  attack  which  was  precipitated  by  Verplanck’s  objection 
to  the  consistent  belittling  by  English  writers  of  Dutch  contribu¬ 
tions  to  liberty  in  the  new  world.  Speaking  of  Knickerbocker' s 
History  of  New  York ,  he  said: 

It  is  more  “in  sorrow  than  in  anger”  that  I  feel  myself  com¬ 
pelled  to  add  to  these  gross  instances  of  national  injustice,  an  early 
work  of  a  writer  of  our  own,  who  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  American  literature.  I  allude  to  the  burlesque 
history  of  New-York,  in  which  it  is  painful  to  see  a  mind,  as  ad¬ 
mirable  for  its  exquisite  perception  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  for  its 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  wasting  the  riches  of  its  fancy  on  an 
ungrateful  theme,  and  its  exuberant  humor  in  a  coarse  caricature. 

This  writer  has  not  yet  fulfilled  all  the  promise  he  has  given  to 
his  country.  It  is  his  duty,  because  it  is  in  his  power,  to  brush  away 
the  pretenders  who  may  at  any  time  infest  her  society,  her  science, 
or  her  politics:  or  if  he  aspires,  as  I  trust  that  he  does,  to  strains  of  a 
higher  mood,  the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  undescribed 
beauties  of  his  native  land  afford  him  many  a  rich  subject,  and  he 
may  deck  the  altar  of  his  country’s  glory  with  the  garlands  of  his 
taste  and  fancy.19 

Throughout  his  life  Verplanck  was  a  stout  champion  of  Dutch 
institutions,  and  his  defense  of  Holland  was  ever  equal  in  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  his  admiration  for  American  culture.  Irving,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  too  good  natured  to  be  ruffled  by  Verplanck’s 
remarks.  “I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  burst  of  filial  feel¬ 
ing  in  Verplanck,”  he  wrote  his  friend  and  confidant,  Henry 
Brevoort,  adding  that  he  feared  his  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
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might  bring  forth  another  outburst.  “Remember  me  heartily 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  mean  to  grow  wiser,  and  better,  and  older, 
every  day,  and  to  lay  the  castigation  he  has  given  seriously  to 
heart.”  For  his  part,  Verplanck  quickly  forgot  the  affair.  The 
next  year  he  was  giving  Irving’s  Sketch  Book  an  enthusiastic 
review  in  which  he  termed  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  a  story  “in  which 
the  writer  seems  to  have  aspired  to  unite  the  Dutch  painting  of 
Crabbe  and  Smollet  [sic ]  with  the  wild  frolic  of  an  Arabian 
tale.”20 

By  1820  Gil  Verplanck  had  begun  to  find  his  own  level. 
The  uncertain  years  were  past.  The  search  for  political  outlets 
had  ended  with  his  election  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  which 
launched  a  public  career  that  was  to  continue  almost  without 
interruption  for  over  twenty  years.  The  desire  to  succeed  as  a 
writer  had  given  birth  to  the  early  Coody  and  Analectic  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  it  had  culminated  in  the  mature  and  capable  ora¬ 
tion  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  that  happy 
flight  of  wit  and  satire,  the  “Bucktail  Bards.”  From  that  point 
on,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  an  important  name  among  the 
New  York  literati,  and  each  new  effort  of  his  was  anticipated 
with  pleasure  and  regarded  with  respect. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Talisman 


i 

D  uring  the  1820’s  and  1830’s  Gulian  C.  Verplanck 
was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  considering  the  extent  of  his 
legislative  commitments  at  that  time.  As  the  years  went  by, 
it  became  evident  that  his  contributions  to  pure  literature  would 
be  slight,  for  his  catholic  interests  divided  his  attention  among 
a  number  of  specialized  fields.  He  wrote  widely  and  well  on 
law,  religion,  education,  history,  and  economics  j  but  these  pro¬ 
ductions  must  be  approached  as  the  contributions  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  American  progress  rather  than  the  efforts  of  an  exclus¬ 
ively  literary  nature  and  therefore  are  better  considered  separate¬ 
ly*1 

But  Verplanck  could  not  always  deal  in  such  heavy  matter. 
The  long  hours  of  legislative  activity,  the  tireless  defense  of 
political  principle,  the  careful  thoughts  on  our  national  insti¬ 
tutions  and  culture  were  balanced  by  many  moments  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  conviviality  of  New  York  club  life  supplied  much 
of  this — the  pleasant  hours  at  the  Bread  and  Cheese  or  its  de¬ 
scendants,  the  Sketch  Club  and  the  Century.  There  it  was  easy 
to  relax,  to  chuckle  over  an  amusing  anecdote  concerning  John 
Randolph,  or  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  latest  canvas  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Allston.  Naturally  friendly  and  gregarious,  Verplanck 
needed  the  stimulation  of  numbers  to  bring  out  his  best,  for  his 
Dutch  heritage,  which  had  bequeathed  him  shrewdness  and  jol¬ 
lity,  had  also  left  him  with  a  vague  lethargy  that  was  likely  to 
hobble  him  wrhen  a  show  of  energy  was  needed  most. 

Another  means  of  avoiding  the  tensions  of  overwork  was  in 
writing — not  in  ponderous  scholarship,  but  in  the  easy  author¬ 
ship  of  inconsequential  literature.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
The  Talisman  was  born.  The  Talisman  was  a  literary  annual, 
and  as  the  joint  product  of  Verplanck,  Robert  Sands,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  it  represented  their  lighter  side.  Highly 
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regarded  in  its  day,  one  hundred  years  later  it  still  reads  re¬ 
markably  well.  The  public  fashion  for  the  literary  “annual,” 
“gift-book,”  “Token,”  or  “Forget-me-not”  originated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  copied  in  England  in  1823,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States  a  few  years  later.  Quickly  gaining  popularity,  these 
periodicals  numbered  over  sixty  by  1850;  but  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  their  vogue  ended.  The  gift-book  was  small 
in  size,  ornately  bound,  and  contained  an  assortment  of  short 
stories,  poems,  and  essays  with  frequent  illustrations  and  decora¬ 
tions.  It  was  considered  an  ideal  present,  for  it  combined 
thoughtfulness  with  real  value,  and  was  the  sort  of  gesture  which 
appealed  to  the  romantic  sentimentalism  of  the  Victorian  era.2 

The  T alisman  came  into  being  largely  through  the  exertions 
of  Robert  C.  Sands.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  Elam  Bliss,  a 
New  York  bookseller  who  was  eager  to  publish  a  literary  annual 
and  who  approached  Sands  for  aid.  At  first  Sands  refused,  but, 
as  Verplanck  later  remarked: 

it  happened,  that  in  conversation  with  two  friends,  the  writer  of  this 
memoir  [Verplanck]  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  a  regret  was  expressed 
that  the  old  fashion  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  of  publishing  volumes  of 
miscellanies  by  two  or  three  authors  together,  had  gone  out  of 
date.  ...  In  this  way  Pope  and  Swift  had  published  their  minor 
pieces,  as  had  other  writers  of  the  day,  of  no  small  merit  and  fame. 
One  of  the  party  proposed  to  published  a  little  volume  of  their  own 
miscellanies,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  English  wits  of  the  last 
century.  It  occurred  to  Sands  to  combine  this  idea  with  the  form 
and  decoration  of  the  annual.  The  materials  of  a  volume  were 
hastily  prepared  .  .  .  without  any  view  to  profit,  and  more  for  amuse¬ 
ment  than  reputation;  the  kindness  of  several  artists  .  .  .  furnished 
some  respectable  embellishments,  and  thus  a  volume  .  .  .  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  title  of  the  Talisman,  and,  under  the  name  and  char¬ 
acter  of  an  imaginary  author,  Francis  Herbert,  Esq.3 

The  first  volume  appeared  in  1828,  and  its  reception  was  so 
favorable  that  the  authors  were  forced  to  continue  their  project 
through  1829  and  1830,  producing  in  the  three  volumes  over 
sixty  stories,  essays,  and  poems.  Such  quantities  soon  dulled  the 
excitement  and  amusement  of  its  creators,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
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was  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  as  many  others  of  the  same 
unreal  family  had  done  before  him. 

The  collaborators  were  well  equipped  for  the  project,  but  of 
the  three  perhaps  Sands’s  talents  were  best  adapted  to  The  T alis- 
man.  The  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  this  brilliant  young 
man  had  been  a  distinguished  student  at  Columbia  College, 
where  his  work  in  the  classics  laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
authorship.  Though  he  studied  for  the  bar,  his  interests  lay  in 
literary  creation,  and  a  career  as  an  eminent  lawyer  was  sacrificed 
that  a  poet  might  be  born.  Earning  his  living  as  an  assistant 
editor  on  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser ,  by  1828,  when 
he  was  in  his  late  twenties,  he  had  already  made  his  literary 
reputation  in  the  United  States  through  the  publication  of 
Yamoyden  several  years  earlier.  Of  medium  build,  he  had  the 
slightly  owlish  look  of  a  near-sighted  man,  and  years  of  peering 
through  the  thick  lenses  of  his  octagonal  spectacles  had  made 
him  somewhat  stoop-shouldered.  He  combined  great  capacity 
for  work  with  a  wide  command  of  language,  fertility  of  thought, 
and  power  of  illustration,  so  that  composition  came  to  him  with 
amazing  ease  and  rapidity.  His  most  outstanding  characteristic, 
however,  was  his  original  and  overflowing  humor  which  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  parody,  burlesque,  and  grotesque  satire  thrown  off  in 
gayest  mood  and  with  greatest  speed.  His  position  on  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  was  far  from  giving  him  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment,  and  much  of  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  innocent 
and  playful  literary  mischief.  “It  was  his  sport,”  Verplanck 
wrote  of  him,  “to  excite  public  curiosity  by  giving  extracts  highly 
spiced  with  fashionable  allusions  and  satire,  ‘from  the  forth¬ 
coming  novel’ ;  which  novel  in  truth,  was,  and  is  yet  to  be 
written  j  or  else  to  entice  some  unhappy  wight  into  a  literary  or 
historical  newspaper  discussion,  then  to  combat  him  anonymous¬ 
ly,  or  under  the  mask  of  a  brother  editor,  to  overwhelm  him 
with  history,  facts,  quotation,  and  authorities,  all  manufactured 
for  the  occasion.”4 

If  Sands  was  the  true  Knickerbocker  wit,  Bryant  was  the 
typical  New  Englander.  A  Massachusetts  man  and  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  lawyer,  William  Cullen  Bryant  had  spent  his  youth  on  a 
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farm  surrounded  by  the  tumbling  hills  of  the  Berkshire  country, 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.  At 
an  early  age  he  discovered  his  gift  for  composition,  and  when 
but  seventeen,  he  wrote  Thanatopsis.  His  reputation  as  a  poet 
was  confined  to  New  England,  but  Verplanck  admired  his 
work  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  New  York  in 
1825.  When  he  arrived  to  take  a  position  on  the  New  York 
Review  in  a  career  which  soon  saw  him  as  editor  of  William 
Coleman’s  Evening  Post,  he  was  thirty-one,  of  medium  height 
and  spare  figure.  His  face  had  the  abstractness  of  a  scholar, 
but  the  deep  lines  around  his  mouth  indicated  a  struggle,  either 
with  himself  or  with  the  world.  His  eyes  were  bright  and 
piercing  and  looked  out  from  under  shaggy  brows,  which  gave 
him  a  severe,  almost  saturnine,  appearance.  When  he  spoke, 
however,  his  voice  was  sweet,  his  manner  gentle,  and  his  diction 
remarkably  pure.  Next  to  the  puckish  Sands  and  the  jolly 
Verplanck,  he  must  have  appeared  a  lugubrious  soul,  yet  his 
sense  of  humor  was  keen;  and  when  the  occasion  warranted,  his 
habitually  stern  visage  would  light  up  with  a  singular  radiance 
and  he  would  emit  a  sharp,  staccato  laugh  of  appreciation.  His 
natural  reticence  caused  him  to  lead  an  isolated  existence.  He 
had  few  callers  and  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  long  walks 
through  the  city  or  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  upper  Manhattan.5 

On  these  rambles  Bryant  was  frequently  joined  by  Ver¬ 
planck  and  Sands,  whose  love  of  the  past  and  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  was  as  strong  as  his.  The  three  would  spend  long 
hours  wandering  through  back  alleys  of  New  York  distinguished 
by  historical  associations,  or  roaming  the  timberland  along  the 
Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Sands  lived  in  Hoboken,  where 
his  father’s  house  became  the  headquarters  for  the  trio.  Tramp¬ 
ing  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  along  the  river  between 
Jersey  City  and  Weehawken,  wandering  through  the  woods  to 
the  little  grassy  spot  where  Hamilton  fell  in  his  duel  with 
Burr,  or  stretching  themselves  on  the  sunbaked  rocks  that  topped 
the  Palisades  and  commanded  such  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
river  and  the  city,  they  would  concoct  their  plans  for  the 
annual.  “On  returning  home,”  related  Parke  Godwin,  “they 
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would  reduce  their  wandering  talks  to  manuscript.  Sands,  as 
the  readiest  penman,  commonly  acted  as  amanuensis,  while  the 
others  walked  the  room  or  lolled  on  chairs.  How  the  house 
would  ring,  says  Miss  Sands,  surviving  sister  of  Robert,  with 
eloquent  declamations  and  roars  of  uproarious  laughter!  Often 
the  passing  stranger  would  stop,  thinking  rather  of  jolly  fellows 
at  a  feast  than  of  sober  and  sedate  scholars  in  the  throes  of 
composition.”  Occasionally  Bryant  would  act  as  a  copyist  as 
well,  for  Verplanck  loathed  the  physical  labor  of  writing.  Re¬ 
fusing  the  role  of  a  scribe,  he  would  balance  his  chair  on  its  back 
legs,  rest  his  arms  and  feet  on  other  chairs  and,  in  this  some¬ 
what  precarious  but  eminently  comfortable  position,  he  would 
dictate  to  his  colleagues  alternately  as  fast  as  they  could  write.6 

True  to  the  literary  affectations  of  the  day,  the  three  writers 
chose  to  remain  anonymous.  Francis  Herbert,  the  alleged  au¬ 
thor,  they  pictured  as  a  suave  and  wise  cosmopolite  who  had 
seen  all  there  was  in  the  world,  had  done  everything  from 
shooting  tigers  in  Bengal  to  advising  kings,  and  had  now  chosen 
to  write  a  few  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  His  pen  was  a  quill  plucked  from  a  swan  caught  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  his  writing  table  was  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  tiger  killed  at  Madras.  “I  detest  all  quackery,”  he 
announced,  “and  the  examples  of  great  men  do  not  sanctify  it 
in  my  eyes.  The  trick  of  Junius  and  Walter  Scott  to  attract 
the  public  attention  to  their  writings  by  making  their  real 
names  a  subject  of  mystery,  always  disgusted  me.  I  therefore 
subscribe  my  name  without  reserve.”  No  one  was  deceived  by 
this  harmless  subterfuge,  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  hunt  for 
the  real  authors.  Most  guesses  hit  pretty  close  to  the  mark, 
the  review  of  William  Leggett  being  typical  in  that  respect : 

Really  this  Francis  Herbert,  Esq.  is  a  surprising  writer.  He 
seems  to  combine  in  his  own  individual  style  the  smooth,  easy  flow 
of  language,  sprightliness  of  fancy,  and  vivacity  of  description,  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  Verplanck;  the  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  the  fine  relish  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  and  the  elaborate  polish  of  verse  evinced  by  Bryant, 
the  spirit  of  gracefulness  and  energy  of  Sands,  and  the  delicate  humor, 
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rapid  transitions  from  serious  to  playful,  and  all  that  chastened  spirit 
of  good-natured  satire  which  distinguish  the  sweet  muse  of  Halleck.7 

The  joint-stock  authorship  employed  in  The  Talisman  was 
an  immediate  success.  The  collaboration  gave  the  collection  a 
unity  of  style  and  mood  which  was  usually  lacking  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  gift-book.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  writing 
was  far  superior  to  that  contained  in  other  annuals.  The  result 
was  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  both  press  and  public,  and  the 
sale  was  brisk  enough  for  Elam  Bliss  to  bring  forth  a  second 
edition  some  years  later.8  Timothy  Flint,  the  Western  mis¬ 
sionary  and  romantic  novelist,  wrote  Verplanck  that  he  “was 
charmed  with  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  most  interesting  annual,  I  have 
read,  English  or  American  j  &  is  written  in  a  manner  too  much 
above  the  common,  to  be  rightly  estimated  by  a  community, 
whose  taste  is  anything,  rather  than  just  &  polished.”  Later 
critics  have  been  more  reserved.  Parke  Godwin  felt  that  a 
“petty  volume  with  a  few  engravings  in  it  was  a  small  result 
for  such  grand  pretensions,”  but  C.  F.  Richardson  said  that  the 
work  “in  a  modest  way  marked  a  period  in  American  literary 
culture.”  Perhaps  the  comment  of  Richard  H.  Dana  presented 
the  most  just  estimate  of  The  Talisman: 

If  the  public  will  have  their  literature  set  of!  with  so  much 
finery  and  daintiness,  it  is  well  for  them  that  you  [Verplanck]  & 
Bryant  &  friends  are  willing  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  matter.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  knew  that  what  I  was  writing  was  to  go  into  a 
Souvenir,  I  should  feel  all  the  while  I  was  at  work,  as  if  I  never  could 
write  fine  enough.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  this  uneasy 
state;  for  your  stories  have  a  perfectly  free  manner  with  them;  & 
you  joke  in  superfine  broadcloth  quite  as  much  at  your  ease  as  I  should 
in  homespun.9 

Verplanck  was  responsible  for  about  one  half  of  The  Talis¬ 
man,  the  compositions  which  he  wrote  entirely  himself  compris¬ 
ing  one  third  of  the  output  and  the  rest  consisting  of  selections  in 
which  he  collaborated  either  with  Bryant  or  Sands.  The  close 
association  among  the  three  authors  makes  it  difficult,  however, 
to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  the  contributions  of  any  one  of 
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them.  Verplanck’s  influence  is  apparent  in  many  places — for 
instance,  in  Bryant’s  tale  “The  Cascade  of  Melsingah”  which 
related  an  Indian  legend  concerning  the  Hudson  River  country 
of  Dutchess  County.  Where  else  could  Bryant  have  heard  of 
this  legend  but  from  Verplanck,  who  knew  the  highland  country 
near  Fishkill  as  well  as  he  did  the  streets  of  New  York?10 

In  The  Talisman  Gil  Verplanck  was  far  from  his  usual 
haunts.  More  at  home  with  the  historical  essay  or  the  scholarly 
treatise,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  highly  spiced  narratives  of 
romantic  adventure  and  vivid  pastels  of  scenic  description.  At 
one  point  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  wild  and  fanciful  tale  of 
action,  as  in  the  story  of  “Major  Egerton”  who  roamed  the 
world  for  many  years,  a  soldier  of  fortune  whose  deft  handling 
of  various  situations  foreshadowed  the  impeccable  heroes  of  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim.  The  Major  first  appeared  among  the 
Tuscaroras,  as  the  adopted  white  son  of  an  Indian  orator.  Later 
he  was  a  British  officer  stationed  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
became  the  darling  of  the  best  society.  At  Bath  he  was  a  Mr. 
Montford  who  made  his  debut  as  Romeo  and  was  laughed  off 
the  stage.  Some  time  after,  he  turned  up  at  Dover  as  a  private 
soldier  doing  sentinel  duty,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
emerged  once  more,  this  time  as  an  Episcopal  rector  who  bor¬ 
rowed  the  themes  for  his  sermons  from  the  Rambler.  Years 
later  he  was  revealed  as  Hussein  A1  Rus,  the  leader  of  a  troop 
of  Marmaluke  horsemen,  and  finally,  in  Constantinople,  as 
Yussuf  the  Wise,  a  Mohammedan  priest  and  revered  leader  of 
a  band  of  howling  dervishes.11 

Romanticism  through  narrative  and  plot  was  only  one  tech¬ 
nique.  Quickly  shifting  ground,  Verplanck  was  off  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  tack.  In  “Shedaud”  he  gained  his  effect  through  an  alle¬ 
gorical  treatment  of  the  theme  of  God’s  omnipotence.  Telling 
the  story  of  Shedaud,  king  of  a  race  of  supermen,  he  related,  in 
a  wealth  of  colorful  detail,  how  this  super-king  had  deigned  to 
put  himself  beyond  God,  how  he  had  started  construction  of  his 
own  paradise  on  earth,  and  how,  just  when  he  had  finished  this 
magnificent  edifice,  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  and  the  king, 
his  people,  and  his  paradise  vanished  forever  from  the  earth. 
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This  mystical  material  allowed  Verplanck  to  conclude  on  a  popu¬ 
lar  moral  note: 

Look  not  thou  with  envious  eye  upon  the  rich  or  great,  the  wise 
or  beautiful;  neither  exult  if  thou  art  so  thyself.  Beauty,  valour, 
wisdom,  wealth,  genius,  what  are  any  of  them?  Combine  them  all, 
and  what  even  then  is  human  life?  It  is  but  as  a  dewdrop  on  the 
lily’s  flower.  Small  and  worthless,  though  sparkling  with  light  not 
its  own ;  surrounded  by  beauty  and  fragrance,  it  glitters  in  tremulous 
brillancy  for  a  moment, — and  is  gone. 

And  power,  empire,  glory,  fame,  are  they  more  worthy  of  thy 
desires?  They  are  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  the  sunset  clouds,  piled 
in  golden  magnificence  mountains  high,  as  though  they  were  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  splendid  as  with  unborrowed  lustre;  but  when 
the  rays  of  the  true  source  of  light  and  life  pass  off  from  them  they 
fade  into  mist  and  darkness,  and  are  scattered  for  ever  by  the  winds 
of  heaven. — Therefore  boast  not  of  such  gifts;  but  rejoice  in  the 
favor  of  him  who  exalteth  the  humble,  and  cutteth  off  the  proud  in 
the  midst  of  his  vaunting.12 

Unhappily,  Verplanck  was  moved  to  contribute  verse  to  The 
Talisman ,  and  his  efforts  were  distinctly  inferior.  Master  of  the 
satirical  couplet,  he  was  no  match  for  Bryant  and  Sands  in  the 
pretty  sentimentalities  encouraged  by  the  annuals.  His  products 
usually  emerged  as  stilted  descriptions  of  nature,  and  concluded 
with  a  threadbare  moral: 

Upon  the  mountain’s  distant  head 

With  trackless  snows  for  ever  white, 

Where  all  is  still  and  cold  and  dead, 

Late  shines  the  day’s  departing  light. 

But,  far  below  those  icy  rocks, 

The  vales  in  summer  bloom  arrayed — 

Woods  full  of  birds,  and  fields  of  flocks. 

Are  dim  with  mist  and  dark  with  shade. 

’Tis  thus,  from  warm  and  kindly  hearts, 

And  eyes  where  generous  meaning  burn. 

Earliest  the  light  of  life  departs, 

But  lingers  with  the  cold  and  stern.13 
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Characteristically,  Verplanck  reserved  his  finest  work  for 
the  historical  essay.  In  this,  his  favorite  field,  he  satisfied  his 
passion  for  the  past  and  fused  it  with  his  expanding  romantic 
nationalism  in  a  stirring  recital  of  old  glories.  Unfortunately, 
he  produced  only  one  example  for  The  Talisman ,  his  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  of  De  Gourgues,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of 
Fort  Caroline,  the  French  Huguenot  colony  founded  in  Florida 
— how  it  had  been  established  in  1564,  how  the  Spanish  had 
massacred  the  garrison  shortly  thereafter,  and  how  De  Gourgues 
had  organized  his  mission  of  vengeance.  It  was  a  romantic  tale, 
and  Verplanck  told  it  well.  Showing  vast  improvement  over 
his  colorless  Analectic  style,  he  gained  great  effect  by  the  simple 
restraint  of  his  narrative,  allowing  the  melodramatic  events  to 
speak  for  themselves.  As  to  his  sympathies,  he  left  no  room 
for  doubt.  He  termed  the  expedition  a  righteous  vengeance  on 
international  lawlessness  and  religious  bigotry,  and  laid  char¬ 
acteristic  stress  on  the  nationalistic  elements  of  the  tale.  “To 
that  story  will  American  genius  hereafter  turn  for  the  theme 
or  the  decorations  of  high  romance  or  heroic  song;  or  if,  haply, 
at  any  time  the  sanctity  of  our  flag  or  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
should  be  faithlessly  violated,  thy  name  [De  Gourgues]  will 
swell  the  thunders  of  patriotic  eloquence,  and  thy  example 
animate  the  valor  of  our  nation’s  avengers.”14 

Some  of  the  most  effective  pages  of  The  Talisman  appeared 
in  “Scenes  at  Washington,”  and  “Reminiscences  of  New  York,” 
in  which  Verplanck  collaborated  with  Sands  and  Bryant  respect¬ 
ively.  Verplanck  had  already  served  two  terms  in  Congress 
when  The  Talisman  was  first  published,  and  his  observations 
on  the  trivialities,  sham,  and  cheapness  of  much  of  Washington 
society  provided  material  as  worthy  of  his  own  satirical  talents  as 
it  was  of  Sands’s  irrepressible  humor.  Together  the  two 
registered  some  telling  blows.  They  exposed  the  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  hypocrite  with  his  mixture  of  pedantry  and  bad  gram¬ 
mar.  They  caricatured  the  fortune-hunting  Congressman,  the 
third-rate  poet,  the  faded  Southern  belle,  the  harebrained  clergy¬ 
man,  and  the  rascally  businessman.  They  drew  incisive  pictures 
of  the  fashionable  boardinghouses  where  Congressmen  were 
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pestered  from  breakfast  till  bedtime  by  quacks  and  eccentrics,  and 
of  the  receptions  where  officials  were  forced  to  devote  most  of 
their  energies  to  avoiding  literary  males  with  an  eye  on  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  or  predatory  females  with  an  eye  on  marriage. 
They  satirized  the  bad  speeches  in  Congress,  and  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  representative  introducing  a  bill  for  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  Tennessee  Avenue  was  a  masterpiece: 

When  the  first  opportunity  offered,  he  startled  the  house  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  he  rose;  and,  having  thrown  himself  into  what 
he  considered  a  dignified  attitude,  he  launched  at  once  into  a  full  tide 
of  tremendous  declamation.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  constitutional  light,  and  according  to  the  sound  principles  of 
constitutional  construction.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  origin  and 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  amendments,  with  obituary 
notices  of  all  its  framers  and  signers,  and  complimentary  eulogies  on 
the  survivors.  He  then  stated  some  of  its  provisions;  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  were  elected  for  four  years,  with  the  reason 
thereof;  that  the  senators  were  elected  for  six  years,  with  the  probable 
reason  thereof;  and  that  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  elected  for  only  two  years,  with  the  possible  reason  thereof.  The 
right  of  Congress  to  pave  the  Tennessee  avenue,  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  which,  he  said,  it  being  a  western  state,  and  he  being  a  west¬ 
ern  man,  his  constituents  were  particularly  interested,  resulted  not 
from  any  power  vested  in  Congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
he  should  demonstrate  in  full;  nor  yet  from  Washington  being  the 
seat  of  government.  These  points  he  handled  in  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  by  which  time  no  members  remained 
in  their  seats,  except  a  few  who  were  writing  letters;  a  few  who 
had  dined  early  and  were  taking  a  nap;  and  four  new  and  conscien¬ 
tious  representatives,  recently  arrived,  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  attend  punctually  to  business,  and  felt  obliged  to  seem  to  listen. 

The  orator  then  went  on  to  prove,  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
pave  Tennessee  avenue,  did  not  arise  from  that  of  establishing  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  On  this  head  he  spoke  for  an  hour,  when 
one  of  the  four  conscientious  members,  who  was  terribly  hungry  and 
thirsty,  with  such  of  the  letter  writing  and  newspaper  reading  mem¬ 
bers  as  had  finished  their  business,  and  such  of  the  early  diners  as  had 
waked  up,  had  severally  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Mansfield  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  the  right  of  Con- 
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gress  to  pave  Tennessee  avenue,  did  not  arise  from  the  constitutional 
power  vested  in  them,  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several 
States;  though  this  was  a  road  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He 
then  apostrophised  the  genius  of  liberty,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
nursed  at  the  breast  of  commerce,  who,  he  said,  was  the  mother  of 
navigation,  the  daughter  of  trade,  the  grand-daughter  of  industry, 
the  niece  of  manufactures,  the  cousin  of  science,  and  the  grandmother 
of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States.  As  he  was  entering  upon  a 
history  of  the  national  debt,  and  a  detail  of  the  sources  of  revenue, 
with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  tariff  question,  two  others  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  members,  with  a  majority  of  the  writers,  readers,  and 
sleepers  decamped. 

He  made  his  peroration  in  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  statistics,  and 
poetry;  quoted  Pope’s  Homer,  Seybert’s  Statistics,  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  Morse’s  Geography,  Hail  Columbia,  and  M’Cullach  on  In¬ 
terest;  and  wound  up  with  a  grand  simile,  of  the  American  Eagle 
“roosting  on  Chimborazo,  with  one  wing  shading  the  naked  negro 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  with  the  other  shielding  from  the  boreal  blast 
the  shivering  savage  of  Michigan  and  the  Northwest  Territory.”15 

The  “Reminiscences  of  New  York”  contained  none  of 
Sands’s  humor,  but  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  the  quiet,  rum¬ 
inative  charm  were  quite  as  effective  as  the  acid-etched  pictures 
of  Washington.  Descriptions  of  historic  houses  and  their  famous 
occupants  were  mixed  judiciously  with  comments  on  a  changing 
city.  Stories  about  many  renowned  visitors  were  combined  with 
yarns  concerning  less  distinguished  but  more  colorful  residents 
who  had  gained  notoriety  through  peculiarity  of  occupation  or 
eccentricity  of  appearance.  The  materials  must  have  been  Ver- 
planck’s,  while  Bryant  provided  the  composition.  Whatever  the 
division  of  labor,  the  joint  product  of  these  two  friends  was 
highly  effective,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  they  never  again  wrote 
in  this  vein.16 

ii 

The  relationship  between  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  was  extremely  close.  Despite  his  natural  reserve, 
Bryant  felt  the  deepest  affection  for  the  jolly  Dutchman.  Ver¬ 
planck  had  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  him  to  New 
York  and,  therefore,  in  part,  he  was  instrumental  in  revealing 
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Bryant’s  talents  to  the  world.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  the  then  obscure 
New  England  poet,  and  with  characteristic  generosity  he  set 
about  to  help  Bryant  gain  the  renown  which  he  so  richly  de¬ 
served.  Receiving  a  volume  of  Bryant’s  work  from  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  he  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  and  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  a  complimentary  review  in  the  American  in 
which  he  hailed  the  arrival  of  a  new  poetical  genius.  Dissatis¬ 
fied  with  Bryant’s  isolation  in  Great  Barrington,  Verplanck  in¬ 
terested  other  members  of  the  New  York  literati  in  the  New 
Englander,  and  finally  he  and  Henry  D.  Sedgwick  arranged 
for  Bryant  to  come  to  New  York  as  an  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Review.  Once  Bryant  settled  among  the  Knicker¬ 
bockers,  his  future  as  editor  and  writer  was  quickly  assured.17 

As  time  passed,  Verplanck’s  enthusiasm  for  Bryant’s  work 
became  intense.  Sands’  sister  told  the  story  of  how  one  after¬ 
noon  Gil  came  rushing  into  the  house  in  breathless  excitement, 
exclaiming,  “Oh,  Sands,  I’ve  got  such  a  poem!  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’ 
is  nothing  to  it.  I  picked  it  up  at  the  publishers,  and  all  the  way 
across  the  river  it  has  been  ringing  in  my  brain.”  And  he  then 
proceeded  to  recite  the  whole  of  Bryant’s  poem  “To  the  Past.” 
When  he  had  finished,  the  two  congratulated  each  other  with 
the  fervor  of  those  who  have  found  a  treasure,  and  the  work 
was  promptly  included  in  The  Talisman  of  1829.  Two  years 
later  Bryant  published  a  volume  of  his  poems  and  was  contem¬ 
plating  a  European  edition  when  Verplanck  again  came  to  his 
aid.  Writing  to  Washington  Irving,  he  heaped  lavish  praise 
on  the  poetry  of  his  friend  and  asked  Irving  to  help  secure  an 
English  publisher.  Irving  not  only  produced  a  publisher,  but 
served  as  editor  of  the  volume  as  well,  paying  high  compliment 
to  the  poems  in  his  introduction  and  thus  insured  their  success  in 
Europe.  “Your  letter  seems  to  have  been  all  powerful  with 
Washington  Irving,”  Bryant  wrote  to  Verplanck.  “Yesterday 
I  received  from  Mr.  Irving  a  copy  of  the  London  edition,  with 
his  name  on  the  title-page  as  editor,  and  a  dedication  to  Rogers 
prefixed  to  the  poems,  in  which  the  kindest  things  are  said  of 
them.  This  was  doing  so  much  more  than  I  had  any  reason  to 
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expect,  that  you  may  imagine  the  agreeable  surprise  it  gave 
me.”18 

Verplanck’s  help  to  Bryant  was  typical.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  similar  enterprises.  His 
interest  in  people  merged  with  his  absorption  in  almost  every 
form  of  artistic  and  philosophical  endeavor  to  make  him  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  anyone  who  gave  evidence  of  adding  to 
the  fund  of  human  knowledge.  He  was  an  encourager  of  others 
as  much  as  a  producer  himself,  and,  as  such,  his  contribution  to 
the  cultural  impulses  of  his  times  was  magnified  proportionately. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  Richard  Henry  Dana  sought 
to  publish  some  of  his  writings  in  New  York,  he  approached 
Verplanck,  who  caused  the  sponsoring  of  Dana’s  Idle  Man  by 
Charles  Wiley.  It  was  also  natural  that  when  Longfellow  came 
to  New  York  some  years  later  on  a  similar  errand,  he  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dana  to  Verplanck,  asking  the 
latter  to  help  the  young  Harvard  professor.19 

Verplanck  was  greatly  interested  in  art  and  artists.  He  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  important  painters  and  sculptors  of 
his  day,  and  was  ever  willing  to  give  them  the  help  of  his 
prestige.  In  Congress  he  worked  assiduously  to  procure  con¬ 
tracts  for  his  friends  in  the  various  beautification  projects  then 
under  way  in  Washington.  He  sponsored  the  painters  John 
Vanderlyn,  Robert  Weir,  and  Henry  Inman,  and  the  sculptors 
Horatio  Greenough  and  John  Frazee,  and,  by  getting  them 
public  commissions,  thus  achieved  the  double  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  country  with  handsome  art  objects  while  establishing 
the  reputation  of  native  American  artists.  Particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  work  of  Washington  Allston,  he  carried  on 
a  long  correspondence  to  persuade  Allston  to  paint  some  of  the 
panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  He  secured  for  Allston  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and 
wrote  occasional  notices  in  the  newspapers  praising  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Boston  painter,  helping  spread  his  reputation  far 
beyond  its  New  England  confines.  For  his  friend  William 
Dunlap,  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  procure  an  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Drawing  at  West  Point,  and  his  admiration  for  the 
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nature  studies  of  Robert  Weir  was  so  great  that  he  bought  sev¬ 
eral  of  Weir’s  canvases  for  his  private  collection,  while  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  landscapist  returned  this  admiration  by  naming  one 
of  his  many  sons  after  Verplanck.20 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  colorful  Lorenzo  DaPonte, 
who  had  spent  a  lifetime  of  adventure  in  Europe  and  whose 
fabulous  career  was  as  romantic  as  that  of  his  celebrated  friend, 
Casanova.  DaPonte’s  literary  gifts  had  thrown  him  into  the 
company  of  Mozart,  for  whom  he  had  written  the  librettos  of 
Figaro ,  Cost  Fan  T uttey  and  Don  Giovanni.  When  fate  finally 
deposited  this  strange  man  in  New  York  to  pass  his  declining 
years,  he  was  accepted  by  Knickerbocker  literary  circles  with 
delight.  Verplanck  was  one  of  his  strongest  boosters,  probably 
instrumental  in  procuring  him  the  newly  created  professorship 
of  Italian  literature  at  Columbia  in  1825,  and  certainly,  to  the 
end  of  DaPonte’s  days,  an  enthusiastic  sponsor  of  the  gifted 
but  unstable  Italian.  Only  a  year  before  DaPonte’s  death,  he 
tried  to  secure  him  a  professorship  at  South  Carolina  College, 
and  when  the  venerable  poet  died  in  1838  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
Verplanck  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  followed  the  coffin 
to  the  grave.21 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  of  Verplanck’s  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  benevolent  attitude  towards  those  trying  to  forward 
American  literary  and  artistic  expression.  A  large  portion  of 
his  correspondence  was  devoted  to  requests  for  aid,  and  he  was 
always  ready  with  help.  Appeals  for  financial  backing  generally 
met  cool  response,  for  the  thrifty  Dutchman  was  notoriously 
tight-fisted,  but  help  of  any  other  sort  was  given  freely.22  His 
letters  revealed  the  variety  of  his  activities — advice  on  historical 
projects,  on  literary  publications,  on  textbooks,  on  legal  technical¬ 
ities,  on  religious  matters,  on  benefits  for  artists  and  writers,  on 
the  merits  of  actors  and  actresses,  as  well  as  on  subjects  which 
had  no  intimate  connection  with  the  more  cultured  pursuits. 
Though  each  instance  of  his  impression  on  others  may  have  been 
slight,  the  sum  total  produced  a  many-sided  influence  on  his 
generation,  the  extent  of  which  defies  estimation.  The  range 
of  his  interests  was  virtually  limitless,  and  his  effect  on  others 
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was  proportionate  to  the  variety  of  these  interests.  Though  his 
name  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  literary  and  political  contri¬ 
butions,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  dismiss  his  Samaritan  ac¬ 
tivities.  His  importance  to  his  own  generation  was  increased 
immeasurably  thereby,  as  is  his  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  critic. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Congress 

i 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1824,  Verplanck  journeyed 
from  New  York  to  Washington  in  December,  1825,  to  attend 
his  first  session.  If  the  weather  were  fair,  the  trip  was  not 
taxing  in  its  initial  stages,  and  a  traveler  might  reach  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  a  day,  journeying  most  of  the  way  by  water.  Resting 
in  town  the  following  day,  he  could  then  proceed  as  far  as  Balti¬ 
more  in  another  twenty-four  hours,  avoiding  road  travel  as  much 
as  possible  and  remaining  in  town  the  following  morning  to  re¬ 
cuperate  and  prepare  for  the  last  lap  down  the  turnpike  to  the 
Capital.  Here,  weary  and  desperate,  he  would  call  on  his  re¬ 
maining  strength,  for  there  were  no  water  routes  between  the 
two  cities  to  provide  comfortable  travel  in  a  steamer  saloon,  with 
cards  and  wine  to  help  pass  the  time.  Only  the  stage  service  was 
available,  and  it  was  a  long  hard  run  of  nine  hours  or  more  over 
roads  that  were  constantly  in  the  most  appalling  state  of  disre¬ 
pair. 

The  coach  left  Baltimore  early,  and  the  traveler  joined  his 
shivering  fellow-passengers  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  cold,  gray  gloom  of  a  winter  dawn.  As  the  trip  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  road  became  worse,  a  nightmare  of  mud  pockmarked 
with  deep  holes  caused  by  heavy  rain  and  snow.  Though  the 
team  floundered  constantly  and  the  mud  frequently  reached  the 
hubs,  miraculously  the  driver  missed  the  larger  craters,  and  the 
stage  staggered  on,  scrambling  its  occupants  mercilessly,  but 
finally  arriving  at  Washington  by  mid-afternoon.  Already  weak, 
the  weary  and  short-tempered  traveler  was  in  no  mood  for  the 
sight  that  greeted  him.  As  the  stage  inched  through  the  black 
quagmire  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  took  to  the  fields  on  either 
side  for  better  traction,  he  saw  a  barren,  snow-flecked  country¬ 
side  dotted  at  wide  intervals  with  occasional  cottages.  Presently, 
however,  the  horses  were  clacking  briskly  over  a  hard  macadam 
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surface,  and  the  flat  dome  of  the  Capitol  loomed  up  ahead  like 
a  huge  inverted  wash  basin.  Circling  wide  around  the  classic 
features  of  the  legislative  halls,  the  coach  rattled  gaily  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  principal  street  of  the  city.  Houses 
began  to  appear  at  closer  intervals,  interspersed  with  long  con¬ 
nected  blocks  of  dwellings  and  stores.  Finally  the  stage  rolled 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  one  of  the  hotels,  and  the  traveler  hastened 
inside,  his  mind  filled  with  visions  of  a  hot  meal,  a  crackling 
fire,  and  a  soft  bed.1 

Washington  was  indeed  the  “city  of  magnificent  distances.” 
Staked  out  in  the  wilderness  below  Baltimore  as  part  of  the 
famous  transaction  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  it  had  been 
conceived  for  the  future  5  but  the  sweep  and  grandeur  it  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  planning  boards  were  a  far  cry  from  the  muddy 
and  unkempt  cluster  of  little  villages  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  when  Verplanck  first  saw  it  in  1825.  On  its  cen¬ 
tral  hill  the  Capitol  was  just  completed,  and  from  its  imposing 
magnificence  the  main  avenues  radiated  like  wheel  spokes,  wide, 
straight,  and  stately,  but  bounded  mostly  by  empty  fields  and 
headed  only  towards  wilderness.  Around  the  Navy  Yard  there 
was  a  knot  of  shabby  houses  5  up  the  river  above  the  arsenal  was 
another ;  and  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  Georgetown,  buildings  were  almost  profuse,  but  this  dreary, 
rambling  city  with  its  quantities  of  space  seemed  to  belie  its 
claim  to  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.2 

Since  most  of  the  residents  were  transients,  boardinghouses 
and  hotels  were  common.  Of  the  latter  there  were  six  available 
to  the  incoming  traveler,  who,  if  denied  accommodations  at 
Gadsby’s,  which  was  usually  filled  when  Congress  was  in  session,, 
could  probably  secure  most  adequate  apartments  at  Fuller’s  or 
the  Indian  Queen.  This  last  was  an  extremely  popular  retreat 
for  those  who  preferred  an  informal  service.  The  hotel  had  a 
large  swinging  sign  in  front,  on  which  was  a  gaudy  portrait  of 
Pocahontas,  and  under  it  the  landlord,  Jesse  Brown,  waited  to 
meet  each  stage.  Rushing  to  the  curb  as  the  coach  rolled  to  a 
stop,  he  would  direct  the  disposal  of  the  baggage  and  then  con¬ 
duct  his  guests  into  the  lobby,  carefully  and  enthusiastically  dis- 
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cussing  their  preferences  as  to  rooms  and  meals.  Later  at  din¬ 
ner  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table,  where  he  would  sit  in  a 
huge  white  apron,  carving  the  principal  dishes  and  extolling  the 
virtues  of  his  hostelry  as  he  passed  the  plates  around. 

For  ten  dollars  a  week  one  might  live  comfortably  at  a 
Washington  hotel,  since  that  sum  included  not  only  the  room 
but  three  meals  a  day  with  unlimited  supplies  of  brandy  and 
whiskey  always  on  the  table.  Few  members  of  Congress  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hotels,  however,  most  of  them  ultimately  drifting 
into  the  numerous  boardinghouses.  Scarcely  anyone  brought  his 
family,  for  the  cheerless  city  was  hardly  likely  to  attract  those 
who  did  not  have  urgent  business  there.  Old  time  Congress¬ 
men  generally  belonged  to  one  of  the  many  messes  which  were 
an  outgrowth  of  the  boardinghouses.  Several  legislators  would 
club  together,  rent  a  house,  and  hire  a  caterer}  and  gradually 
these  groups,  at  first  primarily  social  and  intellectual,  became 
increasingly  exclusive  and  important  politically.  No  one  could 
bring  a  guest  without  consulting  the  other  members,  and  at  the 
meals  vital  matters  of  state  were  often  discussed  and  resolved. 
One  of  the  better  known  associations  during  the  twenties  and 
thirties  was  the  “Woodbury  mess,”  which  included  such  notables 
of  the  day  as  John  C.  Calhoun,  Tristam  Burges,  L.  W.  Taze¬ 
well,  John  Randolph,  and  Gulian  Verplanck.3 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  city,  those  who  were  forced 
to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  year  there  managed  to  entertain 
themselves  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  In  an  era  when 
most  Congressmen  were  as  noted  for  their  excessive  drinking 
and  gambling  as  they  were  for  the  heavy  floridity  of  their 
speeches,  Washington  took  on  some  of  the  abandon  of  a  frontier 
town.  Though  gambling  was  outlawed  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  these  stringent  laws  were  purely  nominal,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  between  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel  and  the  Capitol 
gate  was  lined  with  faro  banks  where  good  suppers  were  served 
and  the  more  sportive  representatives  could,  and  did,  remain  at 
the  gaming  tables  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  During  the 
warmer  months  the  National  Course  near  the  city  drew  so 
many  Congressmen  to  the  horse  races  that  quorums  frequently 
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could  not  be  maintained,  while  the  cockpits  in  near-by  Bladens- 
burg  had  an  enthusiastic  following  among  the  legislators. 
Gambling  of  every  possible  form  was  common — whist  was 
played  at  most  of  the  messes,  and  whist  tables  were  always  pro¬ 
vided  at  all  social  affairs.  Tenpin  alleys  were  numerous,  and 
there  were  even  a  few  billiard  rooms,  though  these  were  mainly 
frequented  by  members  of  the  foreign  legations. 

For  the  cultured  mind  there  was  very  little.  The  city  had 
one  theater,  a  miserable  affair  wrhich  the  British  actor  Tyrone 
Power  described  as  the  worst  he  had  seen  in  America.  Plays 
were  not  given  regularly,  which  may  account  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  when  a  performance  did  occur.  Most  of  the 
important  actors  played  there  sooner  or  later,  however.  During 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Edwin  Forrest  per¬ 
formed  in  Washington,  and  Thomas  A.  Cooper  delighted  an 
audience  with  his  rendition  of  School  for  Scandal.  A  few  years 
later  the  great  tragedian  Junius  Brutus  Booth  gave  his  thrilling 
readings  of  Richard  III,  King  Lear,  and  Othello.  Once  a  year 
the  circus  came  to  town  and  was  an  unfailing  success,  as  were 
M.  Maelzel’s  various  mechanical  exhibitions.  His  museum 
contained  a  mechanical  panorama  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  as 
well  as  an  automatic  trumpeter  and  a  machine-driven  chess 
player,  the  last  of  which  excited  considerable  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  its  authenticity.4 

Perhaps  the  major  recreation  in  Washington  involved  the 
social  functions  which  the  ladies  could  enjoy  as  much  as  the  men. 
During  the  winter  there  was  a  steady  round  of  balls,  supper 
parties,  receptions,  and  White  House  levees.  Washington  so¬ 
ciety  was  small  but  exclusive,  and  its  hypocrisies,  impostures,  and 
deceptions  were  the  sort  of  artificiality  which  Verplanck  struck 
at  in  The  Talisman  and  subsequent  writers  have  continued  to 
criticize.  Southerners  and  foreign  diplomats  were  the  recog¬ 
nized  social  leaders  although,  during  John  Quincy  Adams’s 
administration,  the  wives  of  the  New  Englanders  ruled 
supreme  and  Massachusetts  belles  were  the  toasts  of  each  ball. 
Adams,  though  stiff  and  reserved,  continued  the  practice  of 
Monroe  and  Madison  of  holding  frequent  informal  levees,  and 
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spent  $14,000  in  beautifying  the  White  House  so  that  it  might 
be  a  more  imposing  setting  for  its  numerous  functions.  But 
the  President  was  apparently  an  indifferent  host.  “Adams  is 
evidently  making  an  effort  to  go  out  in  splendour,”  wrote  Ver- 
planck  after  the  election  of  1828.  “His  friends  made  a  great 
effort  to  give  splendour  to  the  palace — the  great  empty  room 
was  thrown  open  with  music  &  dancing  &  the  whole  thing  made 
unusually  brilliant.  He  himself  however  is  very  dull  &  his 
neighbours  at  table  when  he  gives  formal  dinners  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.”5 

All  social  functions  were  rigidly  restricted  by  convention. 
A  Washington  ball  invariably  started  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  the  musicians  struck  up  a  rollicking  country  dance.  The 
orchestra,  which  was  always  Negro,  consisted  of  a  piano  or  a 
harp  and  three  or  four  violins,  and  provided  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  minuets  and  quadrilles  until  eleven,  when  the  dancing 
ended  and  the  guests  departed.  Refreshments  were  light. 
Lemonade,  ice  cream,  and  small  cakes  were  obtained  from  Kin- 
chey’s  confectionary  shop  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  while  whis¬ 
key  and  wine  were  rarely  served.  The  ladies  were  garbed  in 
the  latest  styles  brought  down  from  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
and  the  men  wore  their  full  dress:  blue  coats  with  gold  buttons, 
enormous  collars,  and  short  waists,  well-stuffed  white  cambric 
cravats,  tight  trousers,  silk  stockings,  and  pumps.  Less  formal 
parties  were  probably  more  interesting.  While  the  younger 
people  were  engaged  in  dancing,  the  older  men  gathered  around 
the  punch  bowl;  and  after  the  music  had  ended,  all  repaired  to 
a  supper  table  laden  with  roast  ham,  a  saddle  of  venison,  chicken 
and  duck,  home  baked  cake,  and  decanters  of  Madeira.  From 
such  an  affair  the  guests  might  not  leave  until  after  one  in  the 
morning.6 

Sooner  or  later,  everyone  who  came  to  Washington  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Capitol,  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
thriving  young  American  republic,  and  the  sole  thing  of  beauty 
in  the  sprawling,  disheveled  city.  Yet  even  its  classic  lines  were 
a  target  for  criticism.  One  irreverent  observer  impishly  carica¬ 
tured  the  statues  of  War  and  Peace  which  flanked  the  main 
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entrance  and  which  had  been  commissioned  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  “War  is  represented  by  a  stalwart  gymnast  with  a  pro¬ 
fuse  development  of  muscle  and  a  benign  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  .  .  .  while  Peace  is  a  matronly  dame,  somewhat  advanced 
in  life  and  heavy  in  flesh,  who  carries  an  olive  branch  as  if  she 
desired  to  use  it  to  keep  off  flies.”  The  two  wings,  burned  when 
the  British  took  Washington  in  1814,  had  been  repaired,  and 
the  central  section  was  topped  with  a  low  dome  which  roofed 
the  rotunda  inside.  This  area  served  as  a  huge  lobby,  ninety-six 
feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  distance  from  the  floor  to  the 
apex  of  the  dome.  Each  day  its  marble  floor  was  crowded  with 
a  motley  array  of  Congressmen,  lobbyists,  office  seekers,  news¬ 
papermen,  and  sightseers,  each  intent  on  his  own  errand — the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  in  zealous  argument  with  a  prospective  con¬ 
vert,  the  lobbyist  in  remorseless  pursuit  of  his  Congressman,  the 
correspondent  nosing  about  for  rumors,  and  the  tourist  eagerly 
responding  to  the  excitement  of  the  scene.7 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  a  formidable  hall.  Im¬ 
posing  in  plan  and  rich  in  detail,  it  was  a  semicircle  ninety-six 
feet  across  and  forty  feet  high,  with  fourteen  Greek  columns 
around  its  circumference  supporting  a  gallery  which  extended 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  columns  and  was  raised  about  twenty 
feet  off  the  floor.  From  the  speaker’s  chair  seven  aisles  radi¬ 
ated  out  to  the  circumference  of  the  room,  and  the  members  sat 
in  concentric  circles  facing  the  speaker.  Each  representative 
had  an  upholstered  arm  chair  and  a  boxlike  writing  desk  re¬ 
sembling  a  pianoforte.  The  scene  was  one  of  classical  beauty  and 
dignity,  but  in  actual  operation  the  House  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
lofty  ideals  promised  by  the  architecture.  The  visitor  entering 
the  deserted  galleries  might  notice  an  old  gentleman  in  spec¬ 
tacles,  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  floor  and  apparently  reading 
a  newspaper.  Actually  he  was  making  a  speech,  but  no  one  was 
listening.  The  acoustics  were  so  bad  that  the  galleries  were 
usually  uninhabited  and  the  floor  half  empty.  Members  lolled 
in  their  seats,  writing  letters,  reading,  or  chatting;  others  held 
informal  levees  at  the  sofas  along  the  edge  of  the  colonnade, 
and  the  unfortunate  observer  in  the  gallery  could  hear  more  of 
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the  jumbled  remarks  and  peals  of  laughter  coming  from  the 
floor  than  he  could  of  the  current  oration.  Though  the  speakers 
were  never  interrupted  or  heckled  as  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  conversation,  rattling  of  newspapers,  and  constant 
promenading  by  the  members  caused  a  buzzing  noise  like  that 
heard  in  a  large  schoolroom  during  a  study  session.8 

But  the  House  was  not  always  so  inattentive  nor  the  galleries 
so  empty.  Among  the  members  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress, 
which  Verplanck  joined  in  December,  1825,  were  many  whose 
histrionic  efforts  were  a  delight  to  their  contemporaries,  and 
when  one  of  them  was  scheduled  to  speak,  the  representatives 
were  in  respectful  attendance  while  the  galleries  were  thronged 
with  a  colorful  array  of  the  best  of  Washington  society.  Such 
a  man  was  George  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  early 
defenders  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  theories  of  states’  rights,  which 
he  supported  with  speeches  delivered  in  a  frenzy  of  passion, 
filling  the  air  with  noisy  bellows  of  recrimination  and  pounding 
his  desk  until  it  shook  under  the  blows.  Another  was  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Daniel  Webster,  whose  flashing  oratory  was  soon  to 
bring  him  fame  in  the  Senate.  From  Cambridge  came  Webster’s 
colleague  Edward  Everett,  a  New  England  Brahmin,  who  de¬ 
lighted  his  hearers  with  highly  polished  periods,  while  Rhode 
Island  was  represented  by  the  fiery  Tristam  Burges,  whose  im¬ 
passioned  language  and  flailing  arms  were  ever  popular  with 
the  galleries. 

Usually  the  Senate  chamber  was  better  attended  than  the 
House,  for  in  its  intimate  atmosphere  a  speaker  could  be  heard 
with  ease,  and  among  the  Senators  were  many  notables  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  If  Webster  was  still  in  the  House  and  his 
great  colleagues,  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  temporarily 
removed  to  cabinet  posts,  there  remained  a  wealth  of  competent 
speakers.  The  gifted  and  mercurial  Hayne  was  daily  adding  to 
an  oratorical  reputation  which  was  to  be  blasted  by  Webster 
five  years  hence,  while  the  celebrated  John  Randolph  of  Roa¬ 
noke,  serving  his  first  Senate  term  after  long  years  in  the  House, 
delivered  brilliant  but  erratic  speeches  which  already  gave  signs 
of  the  complete  mental  breakdown  soon  to  overtake  him.  From 
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North  Carolina  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon  was  closing  out 
a  career  of  competent  public  service,  and  his  remarks  from  the 
floor  could  be  counted  upon  to  be  intelligent  and  useful.  Much 
the  same  was  true  of  the  subtle  speeches  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
though  the  more  colorful  Thomas  H.  Benton,  already  gaining 
a  reputation  as  a  hard-money  man,  was  likely  to  disappoint 
auditors  with  his  overly  pompous  manner. 

The  Nineteenth  Congress  was  a  spawning  ground  for  future 
presidents.  In  addition  to  Van  Buren,  the  Senate  housed  the 
controversial  Andrew  Jackson,  central  figure  in  the  election 
struggle  just  ended,  while,  quiet  and  unnoticed,  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  Ohio  held  his  seat  and  waited  for  his  day  of  glory. 
In  the  lower  chamber,  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  and  James  K. 
Polk  of  Tennessee  both  worked  hard  for  the  Jackson  organiza¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  gave  only  passing  thought  to  the  possibility  that 
destiny  might  one  day  place  them  in  the  White  House. 

This,  then,  was  the  Washington  which  greeted  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  and  it  was  the  same  Washington  he  knew  throughout 
his  four  Congressional  terms.  Unchanging,  it  presented  the 
same  faults  and  the  same  virtues,  until  the  comments  which 
Verplanck  was  moved  to  make  about  the  city  of  his  time  appear 
equally  apt  in  describing  the  Washington  of  any  era: 

The  Saturday  which  followed,  was  like  all  other  Saturdays  in 
Washington,  during  the  winter  Session.  Neither  House  sat.  The 
industrious  members  went  to  the  public  offices  to  transact  the  business 
of  their  constituents;  the  electioneering  members  were  engaged  in 
franking  letters  and  printed  matters,  and  in  writing  to  their  friends; 
the  fashionable  members  paid  visits  and  left  cards;  and  the  members 
who  were  given  to  frolicking  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  preceding 
night’s  revel.  The  young  ladies,  as  it  was  a  rainy  day,  were  making 
all  their  preparations  for  the  evening’s  ball,  which  was  to  be  given 
by  the  lady  of  a  Secretary;  and  the  old  ladies  held  consultation  about 
who  was  who,  among  all  the  bachelor  and  widower  faces  in  Wash¬ 
ington.9 

II 

Verplanck  remained  undaunted  by  the  imposing  array  con¬ 
fronting  him  in  Congress,  for  he  could  point  to  capabilities  and 
achievements  of  his  own.  As  he  took  his  seat  for  the  opening 
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of  the  session,  he  was  not  quite  forty  years  old,  in  the  physical 
prime  of  a  life  that  never  knew  sickness,  and  still  developing 
mental  powers  which  had  already  established  him  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  country.  In  appearance  he  was  not 
particularly  striking — like  that  of  his  colleague,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  his  short,  compact  body  was  already  tending  towards 
stoutness ;  but,  unlike  the  Regency  politician,  he  was  slow  in 
movement,  casual  in  dress,  and  more  open  than  polished  in  his 
friendliness.  His  main  defects  were  a  tendency  towards  sar¬ 
casm  and  an  awkwardness  of  manner  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
but  these  shortcomings,  born  of  shyness,  were  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing  as  he  grew  older. 

His  large  head  was  topped  with  a  mass  of  brown  hair  which 
was  beginning  to  show  streaks  of  gray,  and  his  gaze,  though 
level  and  direct,  tended  to  give  the  impression  of  sleepy  good 
humor.  The  large  Roman  nose  was  becoming  increasingly 
prominent,  while  his  small,  finely  molded  mouth  was  lost  in 
the  growing  fleshiness  of  his  round,  ruddy  face.  He  looked  like 
a  good,  solid  Dutch  burgher,  shrewd,  perhaps,  but  too  lazy 
and  comfortable — indeed,  he  was  the  living  embodiment  of 
Washington  Irving’s  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  caricature 
which  he  had  criticized  so  sharply  in  his  address  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  seven  years  before. 

What  his  appearance  failed  to  reveal  was  the  sharpness  of 
mind  and  the  vast  yearning  for  knowledge  which  made  him  a 
fountainhead  of  fact  and  distinguished  opinion  in  widely  diver¬ 
gent  fields  of  learning.  He  brought  to  Congress  abilities  rarely 
seen  in  that  body.  Fifteen  years  of  participation  in  New  York 
politics  had  given  him  necessary  experience  in  that  calling,  but, 
in  addition,  he  possessed  a  sound  knowledge  of  classical  history 
and  literature,  of  law,  of  religious  history  and  dogma,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  colonial  history.  He  was  an  established  author  and 
critic,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  arts  had  gained  him  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  keen  judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  theater.10 

Though  always  reserving  his  right  to  political  independence, 
Verplanck  was  at  this  time  completely  devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  Van  Buren’s  Bucktails,  who  were  gradually  assuming  the 
name  of  “Democrats”  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  con- 
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servative  National  Republican  followers  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
As  a  recent  convert,  he  was  more  zealous  in  his  orthodoxy  than 
the  original  party  members  and  was  quick  to  join  the  witch 
hunt  that  developed  in  Congress  as  the  result  of  Adams’s  strong 
foreign  policy.  The  President,  responsible  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  eager  to  continue  the  policies 
embodied  in  that  document.  When  Simon  Bolivar  invited  all 
American  republics  to  a  conference  at  Panama  in  1825,  Adams 
quickly  accepted,  appointed  two  commissioners,  and  then  per¬ 
emptorily  informed  the  Senate  of  his  actions.  Sharp  opposition 
immediately  developed  in  Congress,  partly  to  the  tactless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  President  had  treated  the  Senate,  but  Adams 
men  soon  realized  that  the  outcry  was  mainly  an  attempt  by  the 
Jackson  adherents  to  embarrass  the  administration.  In  unprece¬ 
dented  secret  sessions  the  Senators  accused  the  President  of 
trying  to  pledge  the  United  States  to  a  defense  of  the  American 
continents  against  all  European  aggression,  a  policy,  they  said, 
which  clearly  exceeded  the  vague  authority  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Though  the  mission  was  ultimately  given  grudging 
approval,  the  United  States  never  attended  the  conference — one 
delegate  dying  en  route  and  the  other  giving  up  before  he  ever 
arrived  in  Panama. 

Meanwhile,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  House  was  stirring  up  its 
own  tempest.  In  the  summer  of  1825  a  French  fleet  had  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  threatening  possible  invasion,  and 
the  Mexicans  had  asked  the  United  States  to  protest  to  France. 
This,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Clay  was  willing  to  do.  The 
American  minister  at  Paris  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  countenance  only  the  Spanish  flag  in  Latin  America, 
while  our  minister  to  Mexico,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  was  instructed 
to  say  that  the  United  States  would  resist  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  American  republics.  Such  a  pledge  always  car¬ 
ried  the  possibility  of  war,  and  the  House  soon  became  involved 
in  an  acrimonious  debate  over  the  responsibility  for  this  pledge. 
In  March,  1826,  a  resolution  was  introduced  demanding  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  Poinsett’s  authority  for  his  promises  to  the  Mexican 
government.  But  this  was  not  what  the  anti-administration 
forces  really  wanted.  Nine  months  after  the  event,  the  threat 
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of  war  had  long  since  departed,  and  Jackson  men  in  Congress 
were  eager  only  to  embarrass  Adams  and  Clay  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  debate  continued  for  some  days  with  Verplanck 
taking  a  conspicuous  part.  Having  already  recommended  that 
the  onus  of  investigation  be  shifted  from  Poinsett  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  intentions  doubly  clear.  “Sir, 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  more  step  towards  increasing  the 
power  of  the  President,  and  making  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  effect  nothing — a  mere  registering  assembly  to  give  a  formal 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Executive.  ...  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  have  any  great  terror  on  the  subject  of  usurpation — 
but,  step  by  step,  we  may  go  on  until  we  alter  the  Constitution. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  governments  become  changed  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  assume  at  length  an  entirely  new  character.”11 

However  true  these  assertions  may  have  been,  they  meant 
nothing  at  the  moment.  The  position  of  the  President  was  per¬ 
fectly  honorable,  and  the  affair  was  allowed  to  drop  without  fur¬ 
ther  agitation.  Verplanck,  however,  would  not  let  well  enough 
alone.  Four  yeas  later  he  was  moved  to  stir  the  old  ashes  dur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  an  appropriations  bill.  Accusing  the  Adams 
administration  of  wasteful  spending  in  its  management  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  he  almost  precipitated  a  partisan  debate  with  his 
needless  insinuations: 

We  shall  have  no  more  outfits  for  accidental  charges  for  a  six 
weeks’  mission — no  more  appropriations  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  roving  Ministers  to  look  for  a  Congress  which  was  not  to  be 
found,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  moon,  where,  according  to  the  old 
poetical  fancy  which  had  recently  received  the  diplomatic  sanction  of 
Mr.  Adams,  “all  things  lost  on  earth  are  to  be  found.”12 

This  overzealous  adherence  to  party  policy  reflected  some  of 
Verplanck’s  obligations  as  a  Congressman  which  frequently 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  and  inconsistent  position.  As  a 
representative  of  commercial  New  York,  for  example,  Ver¬ 
planck  had  to  favor  internal  improvements  where  they  affected 
shipping  and  national  defense.  Whenever  a  bill  appeared  which 
called  for  the  dredging  of  harbors,  the  building  of  dykes  and 
levees,  the  construction  of  lighthouses  and  fortifications,  the 
chartering  of  coastal  waters — in  short,  whenever  a  bill  appeared 
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which  was  advantageous  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  New  York, 
Verplanck  was  a  sturdy  supporter.  Though  he  rarely  spon¬ 
sored  such  measures,  in  1828  he  did  introduce  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  that  Congress  revive  a  law  of  1807  providing  for  a  coastal 
survey.  His  able  speech  was  a  mine  of  fact  which  covered  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  original  act  and  pleaded  for  the 
necessity  of  such  legislation.  In  New  York  his  remarks  were 
received  with  great  acclaim,  but  though  they  made  him  popular 
with  his  constituents,  Congress  remained  unmoved  and  nothing 
was  done  to  renew  the  survey. 

As  a  Jackson  man,  however,  Verplanck  had  to  remain  cool 
towards  excessive  internal  improvements,  and  his  record  of 
opposition  to  the  western  canal  and  turnpike  schemes  was  far 
more  uncompromising  than  that  of  Jackson  himself.  It  almost 
goes  without  saying  that  he  voted  against  the  Maysville  Turn¬ 
pike  and  then  helped  sustain  the  President’s  veto,  but  he  also 
fought  almost  every  other  proposal  of  a  similar  nature  while 
Jackson  had  little  opposition  for  such  legislation  as  long  as  there 
was  no  constitutional  objection.13 

As  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  an 
infrequent  speaker  in  Congress.  Preferring  the  role  of  ob¬ 
server,  he  devoted  practically  all  of  his  efforts  to  committee 
work — a  familiar  pattern  for  him.  As  a  working  member,  he 
considered  petitions,  investigated  claims,  inquired  into  matters 
referred  to  his  judgment,  framed  bills  and  launched  them,  but 
left  their  defense  to  others.  During  his  first  four  years  in  the 
House,  therefore,  his  name  was  not  prominent  in  debate,  and 
it  was  not  until  his  last  two  terms  that  he  became  a  floor  leader 
and  wheel  horse  of  Democratic  policy.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  issues  arose  in  which  he  was  especially  interested,  and 
his  voice  would  sound  a  conspicuous  note  in  the  discussion. 
When  the  House  was  examining  the  outmoded  penal  codes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Verplanck  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
controversy  5  and  whenever  the  representatives  turned  to  literary 
matters,  he  became  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  colleagues. 

In  his  second  term  he  introduced  a  bill  for  a  more  rigid  copy¬ 
right  law,  a  measure  long  advocated  by  American  authors.  No 
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legislation  of  this  sort  had  been  enacted  since  1 802,  and  current 
copyrights  extended  for  only  fourteen  years  with  the  right  of 
renewal  for  a  similar  period.  By  contrast,  virtually  every  Euro¬ 
pean  country  recognized  a  lifetime  copyright  with  special  pro¬ 
visions  made  for  widows  and  children  of  authors.  Verplanck’s 
bill  was  much  more  modest.  It  provided  for  a  twenty-eight-year 
copyright  which  could  be  extended  for  an  additional  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  was  to  be  made  retroactive  to  include  the  works 
of  all  living  authors.  Presented  to  Congress  during  the  trying 
months  prior  to  the  election  of  1828,  it  was  thrust  aside  by  the 
press  of  business,  but,  once  the  heat  of  party  strife  had  cooled,  it 
was  reintroduced  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  altered  in 
minor  details,  and  passed  in  the  spring  of  1831. 14 

Verplanck  was  jubilant,  but  no  more  than  America’s  literary 
circles.  In  his  honor  a  dinner  was  organized  in  New  York  City, 
the  committee  on  arrangements  tendering  his  invitation  in  the 
most  flattering  terms : 

The  friends  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
have  witnessed  with  interest  your  able  and  persevering  exertions  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  place  literary  property  on  a 
secure  and  permanent  footing.  They  have  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  those  exertions  at  length  successful ;  and  the  new  Copy-right  law, 
framed  according  to  your  suggestions,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  measure 
highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  classes  immediately  interested,  but, 
indirectly,  to  the  whole  community. 

As  a  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  in  the  District  you  repre¬ 
sent,  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  you  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  we  request  the  honor  of  your  company,  at  a  public  dinner 
in  this  city.  .  .  .16 

The  letter  was  signed  by  over  forty  names  illustrious  in  the 
arts  and  learning,  and  the  banquet  was  attended  by  many  more 
distinguished  Americans.  Among  the  writers  were  Halleck, 
Paulding,  Sands,  Bryant,  William  Leggett,  and  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  while  the  arts  were  represented  by  Dunlap,  A.  B. 
Durand,  Charles  Ingham,  Henry  Inman,  Weir,  and  Frazee. 
From  the  bar  came  James  Kent,  Judge  John  T.  Irving,  and 
John  Duer,  while  the  scholars  numbered  James  Renwick, 
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Charles  King,  and  Dr.  John  Francis.  It  was  a  gala  affair  with 
Judge  Irving  presenting  the  main  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Our 
Guest ,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck — Doubly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  lovers  of  literature.  As  an  author ,  he  has  increased  its  treas¬ 
ures — as  a  legislator ,  he  has  secured  its  interests.”  To  this  Ver- 
planck  replied  with  a  long  speech  in  which  he  outlined  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bill,  announced  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  helped 
him,  and  finished  by  proclaiming  the  need  for  such  legislation 
as  a  stimulant  to  native  arts  and  letters.16 

Verplanck  was  involved  in  other  pet  literary  and  educational 
projects.  At  one  moment  he  was  arguing  successfully  for  a  re¬ 
mission  of  duties  paid  on  certain  paintings  and  ecclesiastical  fur¬ 
niture  presented  by  the  King  of  France  to  a  Catholic  bishop  in 
Kentucky.  At  another,  he  was  urging  the  reduction  of  postal 
rates  on  periodicals,  that  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge 
might  be  stimulated.  Keenly  alive  to  every  possibility  for  legis¬ 
lative  aid  to  American  intellectual  progress,  he  missed  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  further  the  cause  of  education.  In  1832,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Library  Committee,  he  presented  a  bill  appropriating 
$12,000  for  the  publication  of  American  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence.  Jared  Sparks,  the  historian,  had  been  laboring  at  this 
project  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  having  already  produced 
twelve  volumes  covering  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
he  was  anxious  to  bring  forth  all  materials  up  to  the  inception  of 
the  new  government  in  1789.  It  was  evident  that  Sparks  was 
the  only  man  wholly  competent  to  perform  this  monumental 
task}  but,  ironically,  Verplanck,  who  was  pressing  the  project 
so  zealously  in  Congress,  assumed  too  much  when  he  neglected 
to  mention  Sparks’s  name  specifically  in  his  bill.  After  the  act 
had  been  passed,  the  machinery  of  Congressional  jobbery  swung 
into  action,  and  the  commission  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  administration  printers.  Sparks  never  did  get 
an  appropriation  for  his  efforts.17 

Somewhat  more  successful  were  Verplanck’s  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  artistic  friends.  Though  the  Capitol  was  completed 
in  1825,  there  remained  much  to  be  done  to  enrich  the  archi¬ 
tecture  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  commissions  for 
these  projects  were  eagerly  sought.  Verplanck  was  in  a  most 
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advantageous  position  to  help  the  many  artists  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  his  position  soon  became  doubly  imposing  when  the 
House  named  him  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ings.  He  was  besieged  with  requests  for  contracts.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  was  interested.  So  were  Robert  Weir,  Henry  In¬ 
man,  John  Vanderlyn,  Horatio  Greenough,  and  John  Frazee. 
Of  the  major  American  artists,  only  Washington  Allston  re¬ 
mained  aloof,  and  it  was  he  whom  Verplanck  wanted  most  of 
all.  In  1824  the  venerable  John  Trumbull  had  finished  four 
of  the  eight  panels  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and  Ver¬ 
planck  in  1830  secured  a  commission  for  Allston  to  do  two  of 
the  remaining  four.  Allston  demurred.  Though  he  needed 
the  money,  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Boston  and  work  on  his 
unfinished  canvas  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast.  Verplanck  could  find 
no  satisfactory  substitute,  and  no  decision  was  made  while  he 
remained  in  Congress.  After  his  departure  from  Washington, 
however,  his  interest  continued.  Henry  Inman  and  Robert 
Weir  wrote  asking  for  aid,  while  Allston  informed  Verplanck 
that  Vanderlyn  and  Morse  were  the  most  capable  among  the 
available  artists.  Verplanck  kept  close  contact  with  Washington, 
giving  advice  to  the  committee  headed  by  Leonard  Jarvis,  and 
when  the  commissions  were  finally  awarded  to  Weir,  Inman, 
Vanderlyn,  and  John  G.  Chapman  in  1837,  his  influence  was 
clearly  visible.18 

While  the  problem  of  the  Rotunda  panels  dragged  on,  Ver¬ 
planck  was  able  to  obtain  a  few  smaller  commissions  for  his 
friends.  When  Horatio  Greenough  arrived  in  the  capital  early 
in  1828  to  do  a  bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  came  highly 
recommended  to  Verplanck  by  both  Allston  and  Dana  with  the 
result  that  Verplanck,  always  responsive  to  Allston’s  suggestions, 
was  able  to  get  Greenough  a  commission  for  a  statue  of  George 
Washington.  At  the  same  time  Congress  was  interested  in  a 
full  length  oil  painting  of  the  First  President,  to  be  copied  from 
a  head  originally  done  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Verplanck  favored 
Morse  or  Inman,  but  again  he  deferred  to  Allston’s  judgment 
and  selected  John  Vanderlyn.  After  he  had  left  Congress, 
Verplanck  was  able  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  a  commission 
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for  the  eccentric  and  colorful  John  Frazee  to  do  a  statue  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.19 

In  spite  of  his  genuine  interest  in  the  arts,  Verplanck’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  artistic  temperaments  were  not  uniformly  amiable. 
He  was  continually  forced  to  refuse  innumerable  applications 
during  interviews  which  were  frequently  stormy  and  occasionally 
amusing.  In  later  years  he  delighted  in  telling  of  the  time  he 
was  approached  by  a  man  who  wanted  money  for  a  monument  of 
Washington.  “Unnecessary,”  Verplanck  insisted.  “Washing¬ 
ton  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.” 

“Is  he  enshrined  in  your  heart?”  demanded  the  applicant. 

“Yes.” 

“All  I  have  to  say,  then,  is  that  he  lives  in  a  very  mean 
habitation.”20 

The  duties  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Buildings  were  not  exclusively  aesthetic.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office,  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosaic  but  neces¬ 
sary  activities  of  providing  for  proper  sanitation  in  government 
buildings,  ordering  furniture  and  other  equipment,  arranging 
for  heating  facilities,  and  examining  plans  for  plumbing  in  the 
Capitol.  Perhaps  his  major  interest  in  this  connection,  however, 
was  in  the  problem  of  the  faulty  acoustics  of  the  House  chamber. 
He  spent  long  hours  studying  the  theory  and  practice  of  acous¬ 
tics  and  corresponded  with  numerous  architects  and  engineers, 
but  all  in  vain.  Fretfully,  he  described  the  Hall  of  Representa¬ 
tives  as  “a  room,  utterly  unfit  for  any  earthly  purpose  to  which 
it  can  ever  be  applied}  where  people  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
one  another;  .  .  .  uncomfortable  to  sit  in,  unhealthy  to  stay  in, 
and  dangerous  to  legislate  in,  alike  for  the  people  and  law¬ 
makers.”  To  Dana  he  wrote  of  his  hopes  of  improving  the 
arena  so  that  “common-sense  can  be  spoken  and  heard,  and  .  .  . 
a  shrill  voice  or  else  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor  will  not  be  the  chief 
requisites  of  a  Congressional  orator.  ...  I  am  convinced,”  he 
concluded  with  an  unusual  petulance,  “that  such  a  reform  would 
do  more  for  the  legislature,  as  well  as  its  taste  and  eloquence, 
than  any  law  or  constitutional  amendment.”21 
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III 

Verplanck  was  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  petty  matters  nor 
did  he  devote  his  time  in  Congress  solely  to  the  furtherance  of 
American  arts  and  letters.  The  big  issues  of  the  day — the  mo¬ 
mentous  question  of  the  protective  tariff,  the  grave  crisis  of 
nullification  in  South  Carolina,  the  perplexing  problem  of  re¬ 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — all  these  were  much 
in  his  thoughts,  and  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  their  solution. 
Moreover,  his  passion  for  committee  work  did  not  blind  him 
to  the  necessity  for  being  a  good  politician  as  well  as  a  good 
statesman.  Unwilling  to  campaign  for  himself,  and  preferring 
to  rely  on  his  record  and  the  activities  of  his  friends,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  worker  in  the  general  interests  of  his  party.  The 
elections  of  1826  did  not  require  much  effort  on  his  part,  how¬ 
ever.  The  well-disciplined  New  York  Democrats  were  again 
in  complete  command  of  the  state  after  their  1824  defeat,  and 
in  New  York  City  Tammany  maintained  its  customary  majority. 
Verplanck  and  his  two  colleagues,  Jeromus  Johnson  and  Church¬ 
ill  C.  Cambreleng,  were  easily  returned  to  Congress  in  a  list¬ 
less  campaign  which  was  fought  over  the  tariff  and  which  found 
both  Democrats  and  Adams  men  preoccupied  in  preparations  for 
the  big  battle  of  1828. 22 

The  election  of  1828  was  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  four 
years  previously.  The  support  which  Henry  Clay  threw  to 
Adams  had  put  the  latter  in  the  White  House  in  1824,  and 
when  the  President  named  Clay  as  his  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Jackson  men  raised  the  shout  of  “bargain  and  corruption”  which, 
whatever  the  evidence,  was  a  magnificent  rallying  cry  for  the 
groups  opposing  the  administration.  For  four  years  it  was 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  masses  that  they  had  been  defrauded. 
Though  admitting  that  Adams  had  been  constitutionally  elected, 
the  Jackson  managers  pointed  out  that  Old  Hickory  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  popular  vote.  The  people  could  not  be  avenged 
until  their  candidate  was  in  the  White  House.  In  the  South 
the  Calhoun  and  Crawford  factions  were  won  over — the  planta¬ 
tion  aristocracy  had  no  stomach  for  the  protectionist  and  internal 
improvements  policies  of  the  Adams  men.  In  the  West  Clay 
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was  deserted  for  his  advocacy  of  the  United  States  Bank,  while 
Jackson’s  well-known  attitude  towards  eliminating  the  Indian 
menace  brought  him  much  support  on  the  frontier.  In  New 
England  mill  towns  Adams  was  unassailable,  while  in  the  great 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  the  issue  was  in  doubt. 

New  York  Democrats  had  no  illusions.  They  knew  they 
were  in  for  a  fight  and  they  prepared  for  one.  Having  quickly 
repaired  his  fences  after  the  debacle  of  1824,  Van  Buren  wisely 
jumped  aboard  the  Jackson  band  wagon,  and  by  1828  the  entire 
Bucktail  strength  of  the  state,  including  the  powerful  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  was  solidly  behind  Jackson.  Such  a  maneuver 
proved  no  embarrassment  to  Verplanck.  In  1824  he  had  been 
as  inclined  towards  Clay  as  Van  Buren  had  towards  Crawford, 
but  the  protectionist  doctrines  of  the  Kentuckian  had  long  since 
clashed  with  the  free  trade  principles  of  the  New  York  Con¬ 
gressman,  and  Verplanck  willingly  moved  into  the  Jackson 
Camp.23  It  was  just  as  well,  for  the  Regency  needed  every 
man.  The  National  Republicans  commanded  large  blocks  of 
the  upstate  districts,  and  the  growing  anti-Mason  agitation  was 
daily  adding  to  their  strength.  Anti-Masonry  had  swept  the 
western  sections  of  New  York  State  in  1826  and  1827.  Arising 
as  a  reaction  to  the  murder  of  one  William  Morgan  by  Masons 
in  1826  as  a  result  of  Morgan’s  attempt  to  reveal  Masonic 
secrets,  the  movement  developed  swiftly  during  that  year  and 
the  next  and  quickly  became  exploited  for  its  political  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  was  a  phenomenon  fraught  with  uncertainty  for  both 
parties  since  its  semicrusading  qualities  made  it  immune  from 
the  rules  of  politics.  Its  highly  unpredictable  nature,  however, 
was  more  likely  to  work  against  the  Democrats  since  Jackson 
was  an  open  and  avowed  Mason  whereas  Adams  did  not  claim 
membership. 

The  real  test  occurred  in  the  off-year  elections  of  1827.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  Democrats  had  narrowly  defeated 
the  protectionist  Mallary  Tariff,  and  Jacksonians  were  uneasy. 
The  Southern  states  seemed  safe  enough,  but  New  York  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  her  politicians  were  besieged  with  alter¬ 
nate  exhortations  and  assurances  from  other  areas.  “Bring  John 
Q’s.  accounts  before  Congress,”  Verplanck  was  urged  by  Francis 
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Baylies,  a  Massachusetts  Democrat  who  showered  his  New 
York  friend  with  advice  gleaned  from  within  the  enemy  strong¬ 
hold.  “Be  bold,  and  be  cautious.  .  .  .  Let  no  divisions  exist. 
Yield  neither  to  the  whims  nor  the  caprices  of  individuals.  .  .  . 
Get  into  no  quarrel  about  the  Vice  Presidency.  ...  You  have 
but  one  object,  that  is  to  put  down  the  coalition,  and  to  restore 
to  the  people  their  full  rights.  .  .  .  The  strength  is  yours — 
bring  it  out.”  The  results  of  the  election  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  Van  Burenites  swept  the  state,  thus  strongly  fore¬ 
casting  the  ultimate  selection  of  Jackson  and  causing  great  exul¬ 
tation  among  his  supporters  in  other  areas.  “I  cannot  sleep 
without  congratulating  you  on  the  unparalleled  victory. ...  You 
must  know  that  the  effect  of  this  election  travels  far  beyond  your 
limits.”  Baylies’s  letters  to  Verplanck  were  jubilant,  and  he 
later  noted  the  influence  of  the  election  on  New  England. 
Adams  was  sulky,  cross,  and  disobliging,  while  many  people  of 
the  most  respectable  groups  were  secretly  pledging  their  support 
to  Jackson.24 

But  the  victory  was  not  yet  won.  The  anti-Mason  agitation 
continued  to  grow  and,  as  its  strength  increased,  so  did  the 
chances  of  the  Adams-Clay  axis.  Verplanck  worked  industri¬ 
ously  to  nullify  its  influence.  To  Baylies  he  wrote  inquiring 
after  possible  links  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  secret 
order}  from  other  sources  he  discovered  Clay’s  Masonic  con¬ 
nections  and  urged  that  they  be  put  to  fullest  advantage  in  the 
western  districts,  adding,  “Mr.  Poinsett’s  masonic  interference 
in  Mexican  affairs,  a  minister  appointed  and  supported  by 
Adams,  might  also  be  used.”  Throughout  the  early  months  of 
1828,  however,  the  signs  of  victory  became  more  encouraging. 
The  Regency  was  convinced  that  anti-Masonry  would  burn 
itself  out  before  the  election,  and  Verplanck  sent  this  heartening 
news  north  to  the  embattled  Baylies.  “In  the  city  we  have  I 
believe  continued  to  gain.  .  .  .  From  all  parts  of  the  state  our 
information  is  cheering.  The  Morgan  excitement  is  giving  way 
partly  to  reason,  partly  to  a  reaction  of  honest  indignation.”  To 
this  he  added  his  conviction  that  Van  Buren  should  run  for 
governor  in  order  to  insure  complete  triumph.  Nevertheless, 
the  key  to  ultimate  success  had  to  be  provided  by  Andrew  Jack- 
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son  himself,  and  his  followers  never  failed  to  exploit  this  fact. 
A  series  of  celebrations  were  organized  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  and  to  honor  Old  Hickory.  For  this 
occasion  Bryant  wrote  an  ode  to  General  Jackson,  and,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Verplanck  read  it  with  great  effect.  “I  .  .  .  read  the  ode 
with  due  emphasis,  and  a  little  theatrically,”  he  wrote  Bryant. 
“Vice-President  Calhoun  nodded  approbation.  Van  Beuren  [ sic ] 
was  in  ecstasies,  so  was  the  Speaker  (Taylor),  and  Kremer 
shouted  clamorous  delight.  .  .  .  The  company  shouted  and 
clapped,  the  music  brayed,  the  cannons  fired,  and  Colonel  Hayne 
swore  that  the  Jackson  cause  had  all  the  poetry  as  well  as  all 
the  virtue  of  the  land.”25 

But  Verplanck  could  not  devote  his  attentions  exclusively 
to  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  New  York  City  a  local 
battle  was  developing  between  the  free  traders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  and  the  protectionists  of  the  National  Republicans, 
and  Verplanck  found  himself  facing  a  serious  threat  to  his  re- 
election.  During  the  spring  of  1828  he  had  been  memorialized 
by  a  group  of  New  York  merchants  asking  that  he  introduce  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  marketing  of  imported  goods  by  auction.  The 
petition  had  arrived  in  Congress  too  late  for  action  during  that 
session,  but  the  anti-auction  group,  suspicious  of  Verplanck  and 
Cambreleng,  had  organized  a  local  party  to  oppose  their  re- 
election.  The  anti-auction  party  tried  to  pose  as  a  nonpartisan 
group  of  merchants.  They  argued  that  auctions  had  taken  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  American  importers  j  they  claimed  that  auctions 
encouraged  fraud,  duty  evasions,  and  merchandise  of  inferior 
quality  j  they  insisted  that  auctions  caused  rising  and  fluctuating 
prices.  Actually  their  major  interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
auctions  provided  an  ideal  means  for  the  dumping  of  British 
manufactured  goods  on  the  American  market  at  extremely  low 
prices.  Such  a  situation  was  intolerable  to  the  manufacturing 
groups,  and  they  organized  the  anti-auction  movement — protec¬ 
tion  under  another  name.  The  memorial  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Verplanck  revealed  their  true  intentions.  “From  the 
facilities  afforded  [by  auctions]  .  .  .  most  powerful  inducements 
are  constantly  offered  to  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
to  pour  the  whole  of  their  refuse  and  surplus  productions  into 
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our  market,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  American  trader,  and  the 
certain  ruin  of  our  manufacturing  establishments.”26 

Verplanck  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  auction  system.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  undoubtedly  hurt  the  business  of  American 
merchants  and  importers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  obvious 
technique  to  offset  protectionism,  and  Verplanck  was  steadfastly 
opposed  to  a  protective  tariff.  What  was  more,  New  York  State 
had  been  taxing  auctions  for  years  and  realized  from  them  a 
yearly  income  of  $300,000,  which  was  devoted  to  subsidization 
of  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  schools.  Verplanck,  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  for  social  legislation,  could  not  wipe  out  such 
a  source  of  income  without  giving  the  question  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  When  Cambreleng  denounced  the  anti-auction  movement 
as  a  mere  protectionist  plot,  therefore,  Verplanck  would  agree 
only  to  consider  its  possibilities  by  means  of  a  thorough  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation.  Far  from  satisfied,  the  anti-auction 
leaders  denounced  him  along  with  Cambreleng,  and  it  was  felt 
that  both  men  would  encounter  stiff  opposition  in  the  normally 
powerful  Democratic  stronghold  of  New  York  City.27 

The  election  was  almost  an  anti-climax.  Throughout  the 
country  Jackson  gained  heavy  majorities,  so  it  did  not  matter 
that  in  New  York  State  the  Democrats  were  hard  pressed.  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren,  running  for  governor,  emerged  victorious  only 
because  the  anti-Masons  and  the  Adams  men  split  their  vote. 
In  New  York  City  the  anti-auction  movement  proved  to  be  an 
empty  threat,  Tammany  providing  Verplanck  and  Cambreleng 
with  comfortable  majorities.  That  the  National  Republicans 
captured  almost  half  of  New  York’s  thirty-six  electoral  votes 
was  of  no  consequence.  The  Jacksonian  revolution  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful.28 

As  Jackson  moved  to  the  White  House,  Verplanck’s  political 
activities  became  more  intense.  Having  headed  the  committee 
which  nominated  Van  Buren  for  governor,  he  now  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  securing  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Kinder- 
hook  politician.  “There  are  not  a  few  here  who  professing 
great  esteem  for  V.B.  are  anxious  he  should  stay  where  he  is,” 
he  wrote.  “But  our  sounder  heads  as  Rives,  Judge  White,  Tho. 
Moore,  Wright  &c  all  feel  the  necessity  of  having  him  in  the 
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cabinet — &  the  place  of  Sec.  State  is  the  one  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted  as  well  probably  the  most  agreeable  to  him.”  In  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  growing  dissatisfaction  over  Jackson’s  cabinet  selections, 
Verplanck  prevailed  upon  Van  Buren  to  accept  the  post  when  it 
was  offered.  Though  many  observers  felt  that  membership  in 
a  cabinet  of  nonentities  would  ruin  chances  for  ultimate  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  Presidency,  Verplanck  thought  otherwise  and  con¬ 
vinced  Van  Buren  that  his  presence  was  most  needed  in  Wash¬ 
ington.29 

IV 

The  eight  years  which  Gil  Verplanck  spent  in  Washington 
were  years  of  hard  work  and  growth,  but  they  were  years  of 
relaxation  and  pleasure  as  well.  The  sociable  Knickerbocker 
may  have  had  his  reservations  concerning  Washington  society, 
but  his  objections  were  not  Puritanical — he  preferred  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  criticize  rather  than  to  abstain.  He  appeared  frequent¬ 
ly  in  society,  therefore,  hugely  enjoying  his  role  of  the  sly  and 
mildly  cynical  observer,  and  fretting  during  the  winter  when 
the  wretched  Washington  weather  took  its  toll  in  colds,  influ¬ 
enza,  and  canceled  parties.  At  one  point  he  arrived  at  a  White 
House  levee  of  President  Adams,  accompanied  by  two  Ten¬ 
nessee  belles,  observing  with  malicious  satisfaction,  “I  .  .  .  can¬ 
not  say  we  were  received  with  any  particular  pleasure.”  At 
another  time  he  found  entertainment  at  dinner  in  the  encyclo¬ 
pedic  mind  of  John  Randolph,  whose  feats  of  memory  were  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  scholarly  Verplanck  subsequently  to  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  Randolph’s  facts.  On  another  occasion  he 
amusedly  observed  the  embarrassment  at  a  dinner  party  which 
included  both  Napoleon’s  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
Marshal  Grouchy,  whom  the  French  Emperor  had  charged  with 
treason  at  Waterloo.  Attending  a  dinner  shortly  after  the 
election  of  1828,  given  for  the  Dutch  residents  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  he  could  not  helping  regretting  the  absence  of 
the  recently  elected  Van  Buren.30 

One  of  Verplanck’s  most  interesting  extracurricular  activities 
was  that  of  special  reporter  for  the  Evening  Post.  His  intimacy 
with  Bryant,  their  joint  activity  in  producing  The  Talisman ,  the 
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lively  correspondence  which  shuttled  between  the  two — all  this 
made  it  inevitable  that  he  should  provide  the  poet-editor  with 
“scoops”  on  the  Washington  news.  He  urged  Bryant  not  to 
send  a  special  reporter  to  the  capital  but  to  get  the  regular  news 
from  the  Washington  papers  and  to  rely  on  him  for  exclusive  in¬ 
formation.  “When  anything  occurs  of  value  for  the  Post’s 
correspondence  I  will  not  neglect  you,”  he  wrote,  and  apparently 
his  copy  proved  very  valuable  to  the  paper.  “We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  such  oracular  hints,  for  so  they  are  received, 
as  you  have  occasionally  given  us  since  you  went  on  to  the 
capital.  They  are  copied  everywhere,  even  in  the  ‘American.’  ” 
Bryant  was  most  pleased  with  the  arrangements  which  suffered 
only  from  Verplanck’s  chronic  dislike  of  the  physical  effort  of 
writing,  which  caused  him  occasionally  to  lapse  into  long  silences. 
“Why  do  you  not  write?”  Bryant  complained.  “The  ‘Evening 
Post’  is  in  an  eclipse  since  you  have  withdrawn  the  light  of  your 
countenance.  The  other  papers  are  ahead  of  it  in  the  revelation 
of  State  secrets  and  the  mysteries  of  policy.”31 

Verplanck  was  highly  qualified  to  play  the  role  of  reporter, 
for  the  competent  manner  in  which  he  served  in  Congress  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  keen  perspicacity  and,  at  times,  extreme 
clairvoyance  of  his  political  observations.  Those  who  did  not 
know  him  well  were  sometimes  tricked  by  his  lack  of  floor  talents 
into  thinking  that  he  was  merely  a  voting  member.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  was  noted  as  the  most  industrious  man  in  Congress 
during  his  four  terms  in  Washington.  Recognized  as  a  mine 
of  miscellaneous  information,  he  was  constantly  besieged  by 
members  who  were  too  lofty-minded  to  crowd  their  memories 
with  facts  concerning  the  business  of  the  House  and  who  knew 
that  his  information  would  be  definite,  detailed,  and  reliable. 
His  greatest  feat  as  a  political  oracle  doubtless  was  his  prediction 
that  Van  Buren  would  succeed  Jackson  as  president.  When  Vice- 
President  Calhoun  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  January,  1832, 
against  Van  Buren’s  nomination  as  minister  to  England,  the 
South  Carolinian’s  triumphant  cry,  “It  will  kill  him  dead,  sir, 
kill  him  dead,”  was  hardly  reflected  by  all  observers.  Thomas 
H.  Benton  of  Missouri  contentedly  remarked  that  a  minister 
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had  been  killed  but  a  Vice-President  created.  In  New  York 
the  canny  Thurlow  Weed,  as  implacable  a  foe  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  as  ever  was  the  stern  Calhoun,  indicated  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “He  will  return  home  as  a  persecuted  man,  throw  him¬ 
self  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  party,  be  nominated  for  Vice 
President,  and  huzzaed  into  office  at  the  heels  of  General  Jack- 
son.”32 

Verplanck  topped  the  best  efforts  of  these  veteran  observers. 
On  the  day  the  vote  was  taken,  Bryant  was  in  Washington  on 
business.  Later  he  related  the  story: 

I  was  in  Washington,  dining  with  Mr.  Verplanck,  when  the  vote 
on  this  nomination  was  taken.  As  we  were  at  the  table,  two  of  the 
Senators,  Dickinson  [Dickerson],  of  New  Jersey,  and  Tazewell,  of 
Virginia,  entered.  Verplanck,  turning  to  them,  asked  eagerly:  “How 
is  it  gone?”  Dickinson,  extending  his  left  arm,  with  the  fingers 
closed,  swept  the  other  hand  over  it,  striking  the  fingers  open,  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  the  nomination  was  rejected.  “There,”  said  Verplanck, 
“that  makes  Van  Buren  President  of  the  United  States.”33 

The  true  stature  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  as  a  Congressman, 
however,  was  not  reflected  by  these  relatively  minor  activities. 
His  enthusiasm  as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  his  modest  efforts  as  a 
politician,  his  reputation  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  Washington 
scene  are  hardly  serious  claims  to  any  sort  of  lasting  importance. 
It  is  on  his  activities  concerning  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  battle  over 
the  tariff  that  he  must  be  judged.  Here  he  achieved  true  no¬ 
bility  and  dignity — more  imposing  and  formidable  in  defeat 
than  he  ever  was  in  victory. 


CHAPTER  X 


Tariff  and  Nullification 

i 

Under  the  British  mercantile  system,  the  American 
colonies  had  a  specified  mission.  They  were  to  aid  the  mother 
country  by  raising  raw  materials  needed  in  England,  and  they 
were  to  act  as  markets  for  British  manufactured  goods.  After 
the  American  Revolution  the  United  States  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  economic  relations  with  Britain.  She  imported 
large  quantities  of  processed  cottons  and  woolens,  as  well  as 
manufactured  iron  products,  paying  for  them  with  agricultural 
exports.  As  Europe  blazed  with  the  mounting  climaxes  of  the 
Second  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  republic  prospered.  Her 
foodstuffs  in  demand  and  her  carrying  trade  thriving,  the  United 
States  had  no  particular  interest  in  nurturing  an  industry  of  her 
own.  Tariff  legislation  was  concerned  primarily  with  raising 
revenue  and,  though  Hamilton’s  Report  on  Manufactures  in 
1792  urged  the  principle  of  protection,  duties  were  raised  from 
time  to  time  only  as  additional  income  was  needed. 

If  conditions  in  Europe  at  first  were  responsible  for  con¬ 
fining  the  United  States  to  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits, 
they  were  equally  accountable  for  the  sudden  birth  of  American 
industry.  As  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  grew  in¬ 
creasingly  bitter,  neither  became  too  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  both  began  to  make  the  raids  on  American  ships 
and  seamen  which  culminated  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon  and  the  British  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil  led  to  the  Embargo  of  1807.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1809,  and  finally,  war  with  England  in  1812.  From 
1808  to  1815,  therefore,  the  United  States  was  virtually  cut 
off  from  all  imported  manufactured  goods.  The  restrictive 
legislation  of  this  period  had  the  same  effect  as  a  prohibitive  pro¬ 
tection,  and  under  this  stimulus  infant  industries  appeared  and 
prospered.  Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
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woolen  fabrics,  iron,  glass,  pottery,  and  other  products  appeared 
virtually  overnight,  and  the  United  States  was  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  industrial  nation  of  definite  though  modest  pro¬ 
portions.  Accompanying  this  development  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  protective  tariff  system.  With  the  coming  of  peace  and  the 
normal  balances  of  trade,  Congress,  in  1816,  passed  a  tariff  which 
put  duties  averaging  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  most  American 
manufactures.  Protection  was  well  launched. 

For  a  few  years  the  protectionist  movement  floundered.  The 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  released  a  flood  of  cheap  British 
goods  into  the  United  States  5  devastated  Europe  was  eager  for 
American  agricultural  produce ;  Southern  cotton  was  in  great 
demand  in  England  ;  an  inflated  economy  in  America  caused  a 
false  prosperity  and  a  period  of  rising  prices  and  wages.  In 
1819  the  reaction  set  in.  The  currency  bubble  was  pricked, 
prices  and  wages  tumbled,  while  the  European  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  abruptly  ceased.  Distress  among  the  farming 
classes  was  revealed  in  the  frantic  search  for  new  markets,  and 
it  was  at  this  point  that  the  manufacturing  groups  offered  their 
solution.  By  protecting  an  infant  industry,  they  said,  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  only  provide  itself  with  cheap  native  manufactured 
goods  but  would  also  give  its  farming  elements  a  large  and  ex¬ 
panding  market  in  the  mill  towns  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1820  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  but  failed  to 
pass  by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote  in  the  Senate.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  bound  by  the  traditions  of  commerce  and  trade,  was  not 
quite  ready  for  protection. 

In  1824  a  protective  tariff  was  finally  passed.  Raising  the 
duties  on  textile  and  iron  goods  to  levels  which  averaged  33  1/3 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  act  indicated  the  gradual  crystallization 
of  sectional  sentiments  for  and  against  a  high  tariff.  The  West 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states  emerged  as  the  strongholds  of  pro¬ 
tection.  Voting  better  than  five  to  one  for  the  bill,  these  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  areas  were  in  no  mood  to  repeat  the  suffering 
they  had  experienced  during  the  panic  of  1819.  They  had  been 
the  most  deeply  involved  in  the  financial  speculations  leading  to 
the  panic ;  they  had  been  hit  hardest  by  falling  land  and  food 
prices;  they  had  been  the  chief  mourners  over  the  loss  of  the 
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European  markets.  It  was  they,  therefore,  who  were  most 
eager  for  a  tariff  wall  behind  which  a  home  market  might  thrive 
and  make  them  forget  the  disappearance  of  their  European 
customers. 

The  South  on  the  other  hand  was  bitterly  opposed  to  pro¬ 
tection.  Plantation  owners,  already  committed  to  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem,  realized  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  factory  methods 
and  that  a  tariff  would  merely  raise  the  price  of  goods  which 
the  South  would  have  to  import  in  any  case.  Meanwhile,  in  New 
England  the  future  of  the  protective  tariff  was  being  decided. 
The  old  merchant  and  shipbuilding  interests  wanted  no  legisla¬ 
tion  which  might  injure  their  commerce,  but  they  were  en¬ 
countering  increasing  opposition  from  the  rising  cotton  and 
woolen  industries  centered  in  numerous  and  expanding  mill 
towns.  By  1824  the  tariff  issue  was  in  the  balance  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Congressional  vote  of  this  section  was  hopelessly 
split.  Though  Daniel  Webster  still  made  an  impassioned  plea 
for  free  trade,  it  was  the  death  rattle  of  the  Boston  commercial 
classes.  Four  years  later  he  was  presenting  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  resolutions  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  asking  for  further  protection  of  the  woolen  industry,  and 
by  1830  New  England  was  as  fanatical  in  its  protectionism  as 
South  Carolina  was  in  its  opposition  to  the  tariff. 

The  shift  of  New  England  to  protectionism  caused  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  1827  of  the  Mallary  Bill,  which  provided  for  sharp 
increases  in  the  duties  on  woolen  goods,  and  which  was  defeated 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Calhoun  in  the  Senate. 
The  following  year  involved  a  presidential  election,  and  the 
politicians  could  not  resist  tampering  with  the  tariff.  For  the 
most  part  the  contest  between  Jackson  and  Adams  in  1828  was 
fought  over  the  charge  of  “bargain  and  corruption”  with  per¬ 
sonal  slander  and  vilification  of  character  playing  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  than  legitimate  issues.  Clay  and  Adams  would  have 
been  willing  to  conduct  the  campaign  exclusively  over  the  tariff 
and  internal  improvements,  but  the  Jackson  leaders  would  not  be 
trapped.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Southern  wing,  however,  the 
Democrats  did  make  an  effort  to  use  the  tariff  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  result  was  the  “Bill  of  Abominations”  of  1828. 
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Employing  their  heavy  majority  in  the  House,  the  Jacksonians 
introduced  a  protective  tariff  with  schedules  of  the  utmost  sever¬ 
ity,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  unpalatable  to  New  England 
while  gaining  the  support  of  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  plan  called  for  the  Southern  Democrats  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  while  the  Jackson  men  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Western  states  voted  either  way  according  to  the  desires  of 
their  constituents.  The  Adams  men  of  New  England  would 
then  be  presented  with  the  dilemma  of  rejecting  the  protective 
system  or  accepting  a  bill  which  would  work  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Calhoun,  the  prime  mover  of  this  plan,  argued  that  New 
England  would  have  to  vote  against  the  bill  and  would  thus 
combine  with  the  South  to  put  down  the  tariff.  In  this  way  the 
Democrats  would  be  relieved  of  the  issue  of  protection  until 
after  the  election,  the  Adams  party  would  be  embarrassed  by  its 
rejection  of  a  high  tariff  bill,  and  the  South  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  schedules  from  rising  beyond  the  1824  levels.  It  was 
an  ingenious  scheme  and  it  might  have  worked,  had  not  the  des¬ 
perate  New  Englanders  been  willing  to  take  a  bad  tariff  in 
preference  to  none  at  all.  Enough  of  them  voted  for  the  bill 
to  pass  it,  and  the  “Tariff  of  Abominations,”  so  aptly  described 
by  John  Randolph  as  the  bill  which  “referred  to  manufactures 
of  no  sort  or  kind,  except  the  manufacture  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States” — this  travesty  of  legislation  became  law. 

The  results  of  this  parliamentary  skulduggery  satisfied  no 
one.  The  South  wanted  a  sharp  downward  revision,  and  New 
England  wanted  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules  favorable  to 
its  textile  industries.  In  1832  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  serving 
as  a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  introduced  a  tariff  bill 
which,  by  and  large,  restored  the  duties  to  the  1824  levels.  The 
bill  passed  in  July,  1832,  to  become  effective  in  March  of  the 
following  year;  but  before  it  ever  went  into  operation,  events 
had  passed  it  by.  The  victory  of  Andrew  Jackson  over  Henry 
Clay  in  the  election  of  1832  was  generally  considered  as  a  defeat 
of  Clay’s  American  System  of  internal  improvements  and  high 
protective  tariff.  With  further  reductions  expected,  therefore, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  convening  in  December,  1832,  for 
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the  short  session,  was  presented  with  still  another  bill  which 
slashed  at  the  existing  tariff  schedules  more  vigorously  even  than 
had  the  Adams  Tariff.  This  new  proposal  was  called  the  Ver- 
planck  Bill,  after  its  author  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 

11 

Verplanck’s  position  on  the  tariff  was  clear.  As  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  commercial  New  York,  and  himself  a  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  successful  Dutch  and  American  merchants,  he  might 
well  have  been  expected  to  embrace  the  more  extreme  free  trade 
arguments.  From  his  first  entrance  into  Congress  in  1825  he  had 
indicated  his  opposition  to  protectionism  j  indeed,  he  had,  while 
serving  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  striven  to  bring  about  more 
effective  controls  of  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  at  a  time  when  opposition  to  high  tariffs  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  had  not  yet  become  the  policy  of  the  Bucktail 
party.1 

His  scholarly  pursuits  had  long  since  provided  him  with 
imposing  economic  arguments.  His  studies  took  him  to  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus,  where  he  found 
justification  enough  for  free  trade  doctrines  in  the  natural  law 
theories  of  the  classical  economists.  Together  with  his  friends 
Albert  Gallatin  and  Condy  Raguet,  he  helped  fashion  Ameri¬ 
can  free  trade  principles,  the  opinions  of  the  three  men  carrying 
that  much  more  weight  because,  unlike  the  Southern  protago¬ 
nists,  they  had  no  personal  axe  to  grind.  Arguing  for  the  simple 
workings  of  natural  laws,  Verplanck  pointed  out  the  evils  at¬ 
tendant  upon  protection — how  its  rigorous  application  caused 
wild  investment,  overproduction,  overspeculation,  economic 
chaos,  and  widespread  suffering,  followed  by  renewed  pleas  for 
even  greater  protection.  Such  a  vicious  cycle  could  be  forestalled 
only  by  allowing  natural  laws  of  trade  to  set  sound  price  levels 
and  healthy  conditions  of  competition  under  which  American 
manufactures  might  thrive.2 

Verplanck’s  opposition  to  protective  tariffs  stemmed  as  much 
from  political  and  social  as  economic  causes.  Politically  he  op¬ 
posed  high  tariffs  as  unnecessarily  forcing  large  minorities  to  en- 
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dure  restrictions  of  most  doubtful  value.  The  South  and  large 
sections  of  the  North  had  nothing  to  gain  from  a  protective 
tariff,  he  argued,  and  yet  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  economic 
disadvantages  which  accompanied  it.  “I  dreaded,  and  still 
dread,”  he  wrote  after  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  Abominations, 
“every  fresh  measure  of  restriction,  as  affording  fresh  cause  of  art 
irritation  the  more  dangerous  to  the  union  from  its  purely  local 
and  geographical  character,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent,  because  several  of  those  states,  which 
must  bear  much  of  the  burden,  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
compensation  in  any  ultimate  advantage.”3 

His  social  objections  were  an  offshoot  of  his  political  reserva¬ 
tions.  Among  the  minority  groups  which  were  forced  to  accept 
the  evils  of  the  protective  system  were  the  small  farmer,  the 
artisan,  and  the  common  laborer: 

I  viewed  and  still  view  such  [tariffs]  as  parts  of  a  scheme  of 
policy,  which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  must  ultimately  and  neces¬ 
sarily  bear  hardly  upon  the  rewards  of  labor.  For,  whatever  might  be 
its  effect  upon  the  money  price  of  commodities  or  that  of  wages,  or 
upon  the  profits  of  capital,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  would 
diminish  the  command  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and 
the  raiser  of  all  agricultural  produce,  over  the  comforts  and  common 
luxuries  of  life.  Even  stopping  far  short  of  that  extreme  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  which  many  of  the  ardent  friends  of  the  system  were  urging 
it,  I  regarded  and  still  regard  every  new  step  towards  prohibition  as 
a  hazardous  interference  with  the  natural  and  spontaneous  direction 
of  labor  and  enterprise,  producing  possible  benefit  to  some,  to  the 
equal  or  greater  injury  of  others.4 

Verplanck  sought  solution  through  moderation.  His  own 
ability  to  see  both  sides  of  every  question  led  him  to  urge  com¬ 
promise  and  tact  on  both  extremist  camps.  The  South,  he  hoped, 
would  abandon  its  continual  threats  against  the  tariff  and  its 
growing  clamor  concerning  the  question  of  unconstitutionality. 
The  manufacturing  regions,  in  return,  would  have  to  be  content 
with  reduction  of  the  more  exorbitant  duties.  In  this  way  a  tariff 
best  suited  to  the  total  needs  of  the  country  would  be  effected,  a 
tariff  which  could  then  be  left  unmolested  to  bring  about  the 
economic  advantages  for  which  it  was  intended.5 
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III 

Unfortunately,  the  moment  for  moderation  had  passed. 
When  Andrew  Jackson  signed  the  protectionist  Adams  Tariff 
of  1832,  he  applied  the  spark  to  the  powder  keg  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  This  state  had  been  the  center  of  opposition  to  Northern 
protectionist  doctrines  and  Northern  nationalistic  sentiments. 
Led  by  a  band  of  brilliant  statesmen  and  political  economists — 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Young  Hayne,  George  McDuffie 
and  Thomas  Cooper — South  Carolinians  moved  to  put  into 
effect  nullification  doctrines  which  had  been  developed  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Calhoun  in  his  Exposition  and  Protest  of  1828.  A 
state  convention  was  called  which  issued  the  famous  Ordinance 
of  Nullification  in  November,  1832.  The  tariff  acts  of  1828 
and  1832  were  declared  void  and  not  “binding  upon  this  State 
or  its  citizens,”  while  any  use  of  force  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  to  collect  duties  was  to  be  interpreted  as  an  unfriendly  act 
which  would  be  met  with  immediate  secession. 

The  nullification  agitation  in  South  Carolina  had  been  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon  for  the  question  of  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  protective  system  had  become  widespread  in  the  South 
only  a  few  years  previously.  Calhoun  himself  had  supported 
the  Tariff  of  1816,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1820’s  that  the  cotton 
belt  realized  its  basic  hostility  to  the  theories  of  protection  and 
began  to  fight  them  with  a  bitter  hatred.  By  1824  the  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  tariff  was  being  questioned  in  the  South,  but  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Abominations  the  discussion  became 
much  more  prominent.  Vague  mutterings  of  resentment  were 
replaced  by  thinly  veiled  threats  of  smuggling  and  secession. 
Calhoun’s  Exposition  and  Protest  which  established  the  “legal¬ 
ity”  of  nullification  also  attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system.  In  his  classroom  at  South  Carolina  College  the 
brilliant  and  truculent  Thomas  Cooper  evolved  similar  doctrines 
which  fitted  neatly  into  his  lectures  on  the  classic  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  laissez-faire  economics,  and  which  he  published  for 
the  edification  of  Northern  Philistines.  In  1831  a  convention  of 
free  traders  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Southern  dele¬ 
gates  strove  desperately  to  gain  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
meeting  for  their  position  regarding  the  tariff.6 
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The  constitutional  argument  raged  back  and  forth,  with  the 
South  finding  refuge  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  protectionists  basing  their  contentions  on  loose 
construction  theories.  The  position  of  the  Southerners  was 
founded  on  two  premises.  In  the  first  place,  they  argued,  the 
Constitution  created  a  government  of  limited  and  carefully 
enumerated  powers.  The  right  to  levy  imposts  was  granted  for 
certain  specified  objects  alone,  and  these  did  not  include  the 
protection  of  manufactures.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  no 
reasonable  way  in  which  this  prerogative  could  be  derived  from 
any  of  the  “implied  powers.”  It  could  not  be  included  in  the 
right  to  regulate  commerce  because  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures  were  distinct  branches  of  human  occupation,  and 
such  a  grant  would  have  been  made  specifically  at  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  had  it  been  so  intended.  Moreover,  since 
a  protective  tariff  was  inimical  to  commerce  in  that  it  tended  to 
curtail  the  free  flow  of  goods,  then  protection  was  actually  de¬ 
structive  of  commerce.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
could  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  imports,  and,  therefore,  to  all 
trade. 

This  position  was  answered  with  a  general  denial.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  the  Constitution  contained  no  specific  grant  of  powers 
over  manufactures,  the  tariff  advocates  contended  that  the  right 
to  levy  protective  duties  lay  among  the  most  obvious  of  the 
“implied  powers.”  The  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  au¬ 
thority  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  [and]  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers.  .  .  .”  In  other  words,  Congress  had  the 
power  to  tax  in  order  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  was  empowered  to  pass  any  laws  to  aid  in  this  pur¬ 
suit.  Obviously  this  gave  a  clear  grant  to  levy  any  sort  of  pro¬ 
tective  duty  as  long  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  common 
good  of  the  country.7 

Like  all  theoretical  disputes,  the  matter  was  settled  by 
usage — the  threat  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  head  of  a  punitive 
expedition  to  South  Carolina  in  1833  and  the  actuality  of 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox  in  1865  wrote  far  more  defini¬ 
tive  constitutional  history  than  ever  came  from  the  learned 
opinions  of  America’s  most  brilliant  legal  minds.  Nevertheless 
for  the  moment  the  question  remained.  Had  the  founding 
fathers  given  countenance  to  the  protective  tariff  or  had  they 
not?  In  1828  the  aged  Madison,  a  member  and  unofficial  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  stated  that  protection 
of  manufactures  was  implicit  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce.  In  1831,  at  the  Philadelphia  Free  Trade  Con¬ 
vention,  Albert  Gallatin  added  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff.  But  still  the  con¬ 
troversy  raged  on. 

Finally  in  November  of  that  year  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  pub¬ 
lished  an  open  letter  to  Colonel  William  Drayton  of  South 
Carolina  in  which  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  tariff  were  mar¬ 
shaled  with  irresistible  logic  and  the  intentions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  made  eminently  clear.  At  least  one  militant 
free  trader  was  persuaded.  “Mr.  Verplanck,  you  have  con¬ 
vinced  me,”  said  William  Leggett.  “I  was,  till  now,  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  from  yours,  but  you  have  settled  the  question  against 
me.  I  now  see  that  whatever  may  be  the  unjustice  of  protective 
duties,  Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to  impose  them.” 
Louis  McLane,  Jackson’s  capable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
wrote,  “If  any  thing  were  needed  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  extend  our  commercial 
regulations  to  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  the  country, 
your  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject  supplies  it.”  The  youthful 
but  scholarly  Francis  Lieber  termed  the  Drayton  Letter  a  highly 
important  document  on  the  legality  of  the  protectionist  system 
and  the  only  truly  historical  approach  to  the  subject.  Verplanck 
was  greeted  with  similar  praise  from  all  quarters.  The  tariff 
men  were  delighted  and  made  much  of  this  declaration  by  a 
leading  low-duty  advocate,  and  even  in  the  free  trade  strong¬ 
holds  he  was  given  a  grudging  approval.  “I  think  you  an 
uncommonly  fortunate  man,”  a  friend  remarked,  continuing: 

Last  spring  the  whole  irritable  generation  of  authors  coincided  as 
they  never  did  before  in  feasting  and  toasting  a  rival  brother  of  the 
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quill  and  now  the  angry  race  of  party  politicians  [,]  Amplifiers  & 
Nullifiers  [,]  are  agreed  in  this  [:]  that  a  hackneyed  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute  is  treated  by  you  in  a  manner  new  to  themselves  and  in  a  temper 
&  style  which  if  they  cannot  imitate  they  are  bound  to  applaud.8 

Verplanck’s  case  for  the  tariff  differed  from  other  arguments 
in  its  avoidance  of  tortuous  legal  dialectics.  “The  question  of 
the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  protecting  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  stated,  “appeared  to  me  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  broader  question  of  the  strict  or  liberal  construction  of  the 
constitution — with  the  admission  or  denial  of  those  implied  and 
constructive  powers  upon  which  our  statesmen  have  heretofore 
differed.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  pure  question  on  the  meaning 
of  words.”9 

He  argued  thus:  Congress  had  been  given  the  authority  to 
regulate  commerce,  which  meant  that  it  was  empowered  to 
set  up  fixed  rules  for  the  government  of  commerce.  Such  rules 
could  not  be  confined  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  commerce 
was  conducted  j  they  had  also  to  include  the  right  to  designate 
the  persons  and  places  with  whom  it  might  be  allowed,  and  the 
commodities  on  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  Had  anything 
short  of  this  been  meant,  the  Constitution  would  have  restricted 
Congress  to  regulation  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  commerce, 
just  as  in  another  clause  it  had  confined  legislative  power  in 
the  choice  of  Senators  to  the  regulation  of  “the  times  and  man¬ 
ner”  of  election,  to  the  exclusion  of  farther  interference.  The 
regulation  of  the  manner,  the  persons,  the  places,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  commerce,  however,  involved  the  whole  protecting 
authority,  and  the  imposition  of  duties  was  merely  the  “necessary 
and  proper”  means  expressly  granted  to  give  effect  to  this  sub¬ 
stantive  power.10 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  did  not  specifically  allow  the 
use  of  the  commerce  clause  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac¬ 
turers  was  immaterial.  Once  the  power  was  granted,  the  end  or 
motive  for  which  it  was  employed  was  entrusted  entirely  to  legis¬ 
lative  discretion.  It  might  be  used  in  retaliation  to  the  unjust 
policies  of  other  nations,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  our  own 
fabrics.  It  might  be  for  the  preservation  of  public  health,  or 
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even  for  war  preparation.  Though  it  was  a  grant  admittedly 
exposed  to  perilous  abuse,  it  was  less  so  than  the  right  to  wage 
war,  or  to  impose  direct  taxes;  and  like  those  powers,  its  per¬ 
version  could  best  be  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  In  extreme  cases,  this  prerogative  might 
even  be  used  to  destroy  the  commerce  which  it  was  intended  to 
protect.  “[WJhen  I  considered  that  great  public  emergencies 
might  dictate  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  almost  universal  em¬ 
bargo,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality, 
for  the  preparation  for  war,  or  for  protection  against  foreign 
pestilence,  I  hesitated  even  to  deny  the  power  of  total  prohibi¬ 
tion,  injurious  as  the  abuse  of  it  might  be.”11 

But  all  this,  however  logical,  was  a  matter  of  interpretation, 
whereas  history  had  proved  conclusively  that  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  clearly  intended  the  protection  of 
manufactures  when  they  employed  the  term  “to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations.”  These  words,  insisted  Verplanck, 
were  not  selected  accidentally  or  used  in  any  loose  and  popular 
acceptation.  From  the  earliest  days  of  independence,  they  had 
acquired  by  repeated  discussion  in  legal  and  parliamentary  circles 
a  precise  meaning.  The  great  constitutional  discussion  leading 
up  to  the  American  Revolution  was  over  the  right  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  for  revenue,  as  against  its 
right  to  tax  them  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  the  former 
power,  continued  Verplanck,  to  which  the  colonial  leaders  ob¬ 
jected;  they  always  conceded  that  England  had  the  right  to  levy 
duties  for  the  regulation  of  commerce — meaning  that  England 
had  the  right  to  levy  duties  for  the  protection  of  British  in¬ 
dustry.  This  was  understood  by  all  who  used  the  term  and  who 
engaged  in  the  great  constitutional  debate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  point  of  view — whether  it  was  Lord  North  or  Thomas 
Jefferson  expounding  his  particular  conclusions — the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “regulation  of  commerce”  involved  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  trade  from  the  American  colonies,  that  English  manu¬ 
factures  might  be  benefited  by  the  complete  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  market.  The  Navigation  Acts  were  the  cornerstone  of 
the  whole  British  mercantile  system.  Verplanck  summed  up  his 
position  as  follows: 
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For  what  end  were  these  restrictions,  this  monopoly  by  com¬ 
mercial  regulation?  Surely,  for  no  other  than  to  retain  the  whole 
American  market  for  the  manufactures  of  England  and  the  produce 
of  her  sugar  islands  free  from  foreign  competition.  And  this  was 
what  was  chiefly  meant  ...  by  the  phrase  of  “commercial  regulation.” 

My  mind,  therefore,  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  phrases 
“the  laying  of  taxes  and  imposts  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,”  and 
“the  regulation  of  commerce,”  were  from  I  763  to  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  “familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,”  not  only 
to  the  statesmen,  but  to  the  people  of  the  revolution — that  they  were 
used  in  a  very  definite  sense,  precisely  fixed  by  legal  as  well  as  constant 
popular  use — and  that  in  the  latter  phrase  of  “regulation  of  trade,” 
was  included  what  the  British  government  had  always  claimed  and 
exercised,  and  in  which  America  had  always  acquiesced,  the  power 
of  favoring  and  prohibiting  particular  traffics ,  products ,  or  fabrics 
by  duties}2 

IV 

In  the  White  House  there  was  little  talk  of  constitutionalism. 
As  the  dark  clouds  of  nullification  rolled  up  from  the  South 
during  the  summer  of  1 832,  the  President  was  heard  to  mention 
the  expediency  of  hanging  rebels,  and  when  the  South  Carolina 
ordinance  was  voted  on  November  24,  he  moved  resolutely  in 
his  military  preparations  for  a  campaign  against  that  state.  As 
Congress  convened  on  December  3  in  an  atmosphere  of  greatest 
excitement,  the  presidential  message  was  awaited  with  an  un¬ 
feigned  eagerness,  and  the  surprise  was  great  when  the  antici¬ 
pated  blast  at  the  nullifiers  failed  to  materialize.  In  moderate 
language  Jackson  gave  only  passing  reference  to  the  Ordinance 
of  Nullification  while  devoting  his  attention  primarily  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  still  further  tariff  reductions.  It  was  a  clear  victory 
for  John  C.  Calhoun,  or  so  it  seemed  to  a  thunderstruck  nation. 
But  not  for  long.  On  the  tenth  of  the  month  the  Proclamation 
on  Nullification  was  given  to  the  country.  The  right  of  a  state 
government  to  pass  judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  Congress  was  declared  “ incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  Union ,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tutiony  unauthorized  by  its  spirit ,  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded ,  and  destructive  of  the  great 
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object  for  which  it  was  formed”  Secession  was  no  less  ridiculous. 
“The  Constitution  .  .  .  forms  a  government ,  not  a  league.  .  .  . 
To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union  is 
to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation.  .  .  .  Secession, 
like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be  morally  justified  .  .  . 
but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right  .  .  .  can  only  be  done  through 
gross  error.”13 

The  President,  therefore,  had  chosen  to  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  secession  and  South  Carolina  from  two  opposite  quarters. 
His  frontal  assault  comprised  the  Nullification  Proclamation 
and  the  request  for  extraordinary  powers  which  was  soon  before 
Congress.  Nullification  was  treason,  and  treason  must  be  put 
down  by  force  of  arms.  His  flanking  movement  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  tariff  reduction  contained  in  the  annual  message. 
This  gave  the  nullifiers  a  chance  to  back  down — to  say  that  they 
had  gained  their  point  and  no  longer  needed  to  stand  defiant 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  plea  for  a  lower  tariff  threw  Verplanck  into  the  middle 
of  the  tense  drama  unfolding  on  the  joint  stages  of  Charleston 
and  Washington.  He  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  upon  the  convening  of  Congress, 
and  to  this  powerful  group  went  the  task  of  framing  a  bill  em¬ 
bodying  the  proposals  of  the  President.  Jackson  had  stated  in 
his  message  that  import  duties  would  have  to  be  cut  drastically 
since  the  national  debt  was  all  but  extinct,  and  the  government 
wished  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  surplus  funds  in  the 
national  treasury.  The  internal  improvements  men  could  argue 
in  vain  for  expenditure  of  excess  revenues  on  Western  roads  and 
canals.  The  protectionists  could  point  an  unerring  finger  at  the 
desire  of  Jackson  to  placate  South  Carolina  at  the  expense  of 
the  Northern  textile  industry.  Whether  the  problem  of  an 
overflowing  treasury  could  have  been  solved  in  any  manner 
other  than  through  the  abolition  of  the  protective  system  was  a 
moot  point;  Jackson,  however,  had  chosen  to  solve  it  in  this 
way  at  this  particular  moment,  and  the  solution  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  House  late  in 
December,  1832,  though  debate  did  not  begin  until  January  8, 
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1833.  On  that  day  Verplanck  arose,  and  in  a  modest  speech 
restricted  to  facts  and  figures  he  explained  his  tariff:  how  its 
schedules  would  reduce  duties  to  approximately  the  1816  levels  5 
how  the  yearly  income  exceeded  expenditures  by  $13,000,000 
under  the  1828  act,  and  by  $7,000,000  under  the  1832  law; 
how  his  bill  would  provide  for  current  expenses  and  no  more. 
Concluding,  he  remarked,  “The  committee  .  .  .  have  desired  and 
endeavored  to  conduct  the  deliberations  of  their  committee-room 
in  the  spirit  of  justice,  conciliation,  and  of  peace;  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  they  now  invite  this  body  to  the  examination  of  the 
bill  before  them.”14 

This  must  have  brought  grim  smiles  to  the  lips  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionists.  Though  they  had  little  hope  of  defeating  this  bill 
in  the  face  of  the  administration  superiority,  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  had  already  sworn  to  fight  the  measure  to  the  end, 
and  other  protectionists  were  of  a  like  mind.  Verplanck’s  pious 
hope  that  a  “spirit  of  conciliation  and  peace”  might  prevail 
throughout  the  legislative  deliberations  was  quickly  shattered  by 
the  angry  reaction  of  the  opposition.  Already  the  protectionist 
press  had  been  growling  ominously.  “The  blow  .  .  .  has  fallen 
upon  the  North,”  raged  the  Boston  Courier ,  “nullification  is  to 
be  fut  down  by  yielding  up  the  interest  of  the  North.”  “The 
bill  .  .  .  will  flatten  every  branch  of  industry — and  swiftly  cause 
the  loss  of  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars  vested  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments”  was  the  gloomy  prediction  of  Hezekiah 
Niles,  who  did  not  fail  to  add  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mill  workers  would  also  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  “Truly  Mr.  Verplanck’s  bill  is  a  ‘bill  of  abominations!’ 
And  if  it  shall  pass  as  presented — the  fate  of  this  union 

SEEMS  SEALED.”15 

One  by  one  the  tariff  members  took  the  floor  and  belabored 
the  proposals  of  the  New  York  Congressman.  In  six-hour 
speeches  as  florid  as  they  were  lengthy,  they  emphasized  and 
re-emphasized  their  objections.  This  measure,  they  said,  would 
prostrate  the  manufacturing  states.  Whole  industries  would  be 
rendered  bankrupt,  millions  in  capital  investments  wiped  out, 
and  thousands  of  factory  workers  forced  into  the  poor  houses. 
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They  attacked  the  validity  of  Verplanck’s  reasoning  and  the 
reliability  of  his  statistics.  His  tariff  schedules  would  not  realize 
the  desired  revenue — how  could  the  lowering  of  duties  bring 
about  a  contracting  income  when  any  child  could  understand 
that  milder  rates  meant  heavier  imports  and  a  higher  yearly  in¬ 
come?  Besides,  they  argued,  the  Tariff  of  1832  had  not  yet 
gone  into  effect.  Why  condemn  this  legislation  before  it  had 
proved  itself  ineffectual?16 

These  various  themes  appeared  intermittently,  but  through 
the  chorus  of  opposition  there  ran  one  argument,  a  leitmotif 
which  returned  again  and  again  to  haunt  the  unhappy  Ver- 
planck.  The  contention  that  his  bill  was  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reducing  the  national  revenue  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  activities  in  South  Carolina  was  subjected  to  the  most 
acid  ridicule.  “It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me,  sir,  to  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  see  that  this  bill  is  introduced  because  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  .  .  .  nullified  the  law  which  we  made  .  .  .  five  months 
ago,”  cried  Rufus  Choate  of  Massachusetts,  reflecting  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  his  colleages  and  his  constituents.  “The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  does  not  .  .  .  say  this  in 
his  speech  .  .  .  but  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the 
United  States,  who  does  not  know  it,  and  who  would  not  laugh 
in  your  face  to  hear  the  contrary  asserted.  .  .  .  South  Carolina  has 
nullified  your  tariffs^  and  therefore  you  repeal  them.”  The 
speaker’s  voice  grew  heavy  with  scorn.  “You  suppress  nullifica¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  guarantee  against  any  future  recurrence  ...  by 
just  promptly  granting  the  first  time  you  have  a  chance  to  act 
on  it,  all  that  it  demands.”17 

At  last  Verplanck  rose  in  his  own  defense.  Carefully,  he 
examined  the  objections  which  had  been  raised.  Meticulously  he 
underlined  his  statistics  and  emphasized  his  conclusions.  It  was 
an  unusual  moment,  for  he  rarely  spoke  on  the  floor;  but  at  this 
point  he  felt  himself  on  trial,  and  a  surprised  House  was 
treated  to  a  lively  address,  eloquent  in  its  plea  for  moderation 
and  flashing  in  its  indignation  at  the  attacks  of  the  protectionist 
bloc: 

We  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  .  .  .  that  this 
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bill  .  .  .  was  prompted  and  dictated  by  the  menacing  attitude  of 
South  Carolina;  that  that  menacing  attitude  alone  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  this  bill  should  not  now  pass.  ...  I  heard  it  termed 
a  measure  of  submission.  We  were  told  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  “the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  taken  counsel  only  of  their  fears.” 

Fears!  Mr.  Chairman — fears!  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the 
sound  of  words.  This  same  word,  fear,  has  various  and  widely 
different  meanings.  Personal  fear  is  a  miserable  weakness.  It  de¬ 
grades  the  individual,  rendering  him  useless  to  himself  and  to  others, 
in  the  noblest  acts  and  most  precious  duties  of  life.  Political  coward¬ 
ice  is  just  as  hurtful  and  despicable  in  a  higher  sphere  and  a  wider 
range  of  influence.  But  this  sort  of  cowardice  springs  always  from 
base  and  narrow  selfishness;  from  the  little,  dirty,  personal  motives 
of  small  politicians,  whether  of  high  or  low  stations.  And  it  is  in 
its  trembling  anxiety  to  guard  or  gain  petty  interests,  or  attain  petty 
ends,  that  it  betrays  or  sacrifices  the  public  weal.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  insult  my  worthy  high-minded  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
by  thinking  it  possible  that  such  a  cowardice  had  for  a  moment  in¬ 
fluenced  their  decisions.  I  should  blush  for  myself  if  it  had  ever 
mastered  my  own  thoughts  for  a  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  fears  of  a  different  sort.  There 
may  be  a  fear  of  taxing  the  citizen  to  enrich  the  treasury,  and  a 
fear  of  weakening  the  bonds  of  union,  the  strongest  bonds  of  union 
— the  bonds  of  willing  hearts,  the  feelings  of  loyal  attachment 
to  this  Government,  by  unnecessary  taxation.  Fears  for  the  public 
peace — fears  not  of  any  present  danger,  but  for  the  permanent 
stability  for  our  constitution.  For  such  fears,  in  myself  or  in  my 
friends,  I  cannot  blush.  .  .  . 

[A  large  minority  of  the  people]  think  themselves  oppressed. 
Shall,  then,  the  majority  of  this  people  continue  to  impose  upon  the 
minority  .  .  .  burdens  which  that  minority  believe  to  be  oppressive; 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  collecting  taxes  which  are  no  longer  needed? 
Is  this  right?  Is  it  just?  Is  it  wise  and  statesmanlike?  Is  it  even 
prudent?  .  .  . 

Above  all,  is  it  right,  just,  wise,  or  magnanimous,  to  refuse  relief 
craved  from  our  hands,  constitutionally,  respectfully,  patiently,  by 
so  many  States,  by  so  many  thousands  of  citizens,  merely  because 
harsher  and  sterner  demands  for  larger  concessions  are  made  from 
another  quarter? 
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To  do  so  would  be  indeed  to  “take  counsel  of  our  fears” — and  a 
fear,  too,  of  the  worst  kind;  it  is  the  fear  of  doing  right,  lest  we 
should,  in  some  way  or  other  degrade  ourselves  in  doing  it.  .  .  . 

If  we  permit  this  false  and  spurious  counterfeit,  wearing  the 
mask  of  honor,  and  assuming  the  port  of  courage,  to  mix  in  our 
councils,  now  and  here  on  this  floor,  we  must  not  hope  to  avoid 
similar  results  in  our  great  national  family.  .  .  . 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  hold  it  to  be  not  less  the  dictate  of  political 
foresight,  than  the  evidence  of  a  true  and  calm  and  wise  magnanimity, 
to  act  upon  this  subject  in  all  respects  as  if  South  Carolina  had  as¬ 
sumed  no  other  ground  in  relation  to  it  than  that  taken  by  New 
Hampshire,  by  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Virginia.  Thus,  and  thus  only  .  .  .  can  we  comply  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  noble  maxim  which  we  have  heard  repeated  more  than 
once  in  this  discussion — Do  justice,  and  fear  not.  Let  us  do  justice 
first,  and  we  have  naught  to  fear.18 

On  through  January  the  debate  continued,  and  thence  into 
February,  with  the  end  not  in  sight.  Day  after  day  the  pro¬ 
tectionists  kept  the  members  sitting,  adjournment  often  post¬ 
poned  until  eight  and  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Occasionally  the 
debate  was  lively,  and  once  the  excitable  McDuffie  precipitated  a 
disorderly  and  sharp  exchange  by  shouting  “Robespierre”  at  a 
protectionist  speaker  who  had  remarked  that  he  would  rather  see 
bloody  civil  war  before  he  would  give  in  to  the  nullifiers.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  interest  waned  and  died.  Interminable  speech 
followed  interminable  speech  in  a  dreary  succession  before  de¬ 
serted  galleries  and  empty  seats.  It  became  evident  that  the 
Verplanck  Bill  had  bogged  down,  and  its  adherents,  so  confident 
a  few  short  weeks  before,  were  now  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 
impending  defeat.  The  delaying  tactics  of  the  opposition  were 
bearing  fruit.  Already  the  bill  had  been  amended  beyond 
recognition,  and  it  appeared  unlikely  that  it  would  even  come 
up  for  a  final  vote.  “Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  us,” 
mourned  Verplanck’s  New  York  colleague,  Michael  Hoffman, 
“and  certain  it  is,  that  it  will  not  pass  in  time  to  become  a  law.”19 

The  imminent  defeat  of  the  Verplanck  Bill  was  due  more 
to  circumstance  than  to  success  of  the  protectionist  tactics.  While 
the  debate  had  been  in  progress  in  the  House,  the  Senate  was 
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considering  another  administration  measure — Andrew  Jackson’s 
demand  for  extraordinary  power  to  use  troops  in  the  collection 
of  the  government  revenue.  This  “Force  Bill”  or  “Bloody 
Bill,”  so  named  by  its  opponents,  was  certain  of  passage;  South 
Carolina’s  threat  would  be  met  by  the  President.  General 
Jackson  had  cast  down  the  gauntlet.  Did  the  Southerners  intend 
to  meet  the  challenge,  or  were  they  merely  engineering  a  brave 
bluff?  At  first  it  seemed  they  would  defend  their  position,  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  who  had  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  assume  the  governorship,  met  the  Nulli¬ 
fication  Proclamation  with  one  of  his  own  in  which  he  swore  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina  or  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  swashbuckling  Thomas  Cooper  spoke  enthusi¬ 
astically  of  the  military  preparations  going  on  about  him  and 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  state  militia,  though  he  was  seventy- 
four.  “As  to  [Jackson’s]  silly  threats,”  he  announced  to  Ver- 
planck,  “you  cannot  see,  or  hear,  or  feel  at  Washington,  the 
utter  contempt  in  which  we  hold  him  &  them.”  Nevertheless, 
as  the  days  went  by,  the  pressure  became  too  great  for  the  be¬ 
leaguered  state.  On  January  21  the  nullifiers  suspended  their 
ordinance  pending  the  outcome  of  the  tariff  debate.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  had  been  cowed  by  Jackson’s  determined  saber- 
rattling.20 

However,  Calhoun  had  to  save  face,  and  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  acceptance  of  the  administration  Verplanck 
Bill.  The  South,  therefore,  remained  silent  while  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  delegations  scourged  the  measure  and 
amended  it  into  a  misshapen  mockery  of  its  former  self.  The 
problem  of  a  tariff  bill  thus  became  critical.  With  the  threat  of 
nullification  largely  dispelled  and  with  the  session  coming  to  a 
rapid  completion,  something  had  to  be  done  quickly  or  the 
South  would  be  saddled  with  the  Adams  Bill.  Even  Jackson 
had  offered  much  more  than  that.  Into  the  breach  stepped 
Henry  Clay,  assuming  his  familiar  role  of  compromiser,  and 
offering  a  tariff  which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  Impatient  to  recoup  some  of  his  losses  suffered  in  the 
election  of  1832  and  anxious  to  salvage  what  he  could  of  the 
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protective  system,  he  introduced  a  bill  which  allowed  the  same 
reductions  as  the  Verplanck  Bill  but  provided  for  them  gradu¬ 
ally.  Verplanck’s  intention  had  been  to  reduce  the  levels  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  within  a  two-year  span.  Clay  proposed 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  ten  years.  To  the  protectionists  he 
pointed  out  that  his  measure  was  far  better  than  the  ruinous 
Verplanck  Bill.  To  Calhoun  he  provided  a  graceful  and  hon¬ 
orable  exit  from  an  untenable  position.21 

The  last  days  of  the  session  were  crowded  with  events.  On 
February  12  Henry  Clay  introduced  his  bill  into  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  accorded  a  cool  reception.  Almost  two  weeks 
passed,  and  neither  house  showed  any  inclination  to  act  on  the 
measure  before  it.  An  interested  observer  later  recalled  the  fate 
of  the  Verplanck  Bill.  “The  25th  of  February  had  arrived,  and 
found  the  bill  still  afloat  upon  the  wordy  sea  of  stormy  debate, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  arrested,  knocked  over,  run  under, 
and  merged  and  lost  in  a  new  one  which  expunged  the  old  one 
and  took  its  place.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  .  .  . 
and  within  a  week  of  the  end  of  Congress,  when  Mr.  Letcher,  of 
Kentucky,  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  in  his  place,  and 
moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  Verplanck  bill  .  .  .  and  insert,  in 
lieu  of  it,  a  bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay.  .  .  .  This 
was  [done]  .  .  .  without  notice,  without  signal,  without  pre¬ 
monitory  symptom,  and  just  as  the  members  were  preparing  to 
adjourn.  Some  were  taken  by  surprise  .  .  .  but  the  majority 
showed  consciousness  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  readiness  for  action.”  As 
some  of  the  representatives  were  gathering  up  their  overcoats 
for  a  walk  home  to  their  dinner,  the  bill  was  agreed  to,  “and 
the  dinner  which  was  waiting  had  but  little  time  to  cool  before 
the  astonished  members,  their  work  done,  were  at  the  table  to 
eat  it.”  When  the  Compromise  Tariff  reached  the  Senate,  all 
opposition  had  melted,  and  it  passed  easily,  making  its  way  to 
Old  Hickory’s  desk,  where  it  was  signed  on  the  next  to  last  day 
of  the  session  along  with  the  Force  Bill.22 

If  this  rapid  and  bewildering  turn  of  events  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  Verplanck,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  Deprived  of  the 
authorship  of  a  successful  tariff  measure,  he  saw  his  carefully 
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written  effort  torn  down  and  trampled  underfoot  and  replaced 
by  a  hastily  prepared  act  which  did  not  satisfy  the  protectionists 
and  was  not  as  palatable  to  the  free  traders  as  his  bill  had  been. 
The  name  of  Henry  Clay  was  on  everyone’s  lips;  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  had  been  forgotten  in  the  maelstrom  of  defeat.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  voted  for  the  Compromise,  and  if  he  felt  any  re¬ 
morse  over  the  sudden  change  of  his  fortunes,  it  was  quickly 
buried  by  new  activities  and  new  interests.23 


CHAPTER  XI 
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Though  his  efforts  to  spike  the  guns  of  protection¬ 
ism  had  ended  in  failure,  Verplanck’s  political  reputation  had 
not  suffered.  In  free-trade  New  York  City  he  was  more  popular 
than  ever,  and  the  South  viewed  his  abilities  with  respect.  Even 
in  the  high  tariff  strongholds  he  was  reckoned  a  formidable 
figure,  for,  though  his  doctrines  were  bitterly  opposed,  his  abil¬ 
ities,  judgment,  and  integrity  were  beyond  question.  The  man 
who  had  drawn  up  the  strongest  defense  of  protectionism  while 
simultaneously  making  an  urgent  plea  for  free  trade  could  not 
be  dismissed  as  a  mere  party  hack. 

One  who  saw  only  the  tariff  struggles  in  the  political  scene 
would  have  concluded  that  here  was  a  man  to  watch.  He  would 
be  going  on  and  up.  Perhaps  the  Senate,  perhaps  a  cabinet  post, 
or  possibly  an  important  foreign  mission.  His  friends  were 
strongly  hopeful  of  the  future.  Commenting  on  the  Drayton 
Letter,  Rudolph  Bunner  remarked  enthusiastically,  “  I  consider 
your  standing  ...  so  much  higher  with  the  Publick  now  than  it 
was  formerly  that  I  think  it  worth  your  while  to  Look  Seriously 
to  the  Senate.  .  .  .  Look  up,  &  Write  Write  Write  Publish 
Publish  Publish.  Let  it  be  on  publick  matters.  Yr  name  stands 
high  don’t  let  it  rust  from  want  of  use.  .  .  .m 

Actually,  as  Verplanck  struggled  vainly  for  his  bill  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  he  was  bearing  the  onus  of  defeat.  He  had  not 
been  returned  in  the  1832  elections.  In  fact,  his  party  had  not 
even  nominated  him.  To  understand  this  anomaly,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  another  bitter  struggle  which  had  occupied  the 
Jackson  men  even  as  they  were  dealing  with  South  Carolina. 
This  was  the  struggle  over  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

n 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  by  act  of 
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Congress  in  1816  when  strong  measures  were  sorely  needed  to 
preserve  the  nation’s  financial  stability.  In  1 8 1 1  Congress,  by 
permitting  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  lapse,  had  left  currency  circulation  solely  in  the  hands  of 
state-controlled  institutions.  By  1816  the  number  of  state  banks, 
many  with  virtually  no  restrictions  over  their  activities,  had 
trebled,  and  the  bank  note  circulation  had  risen  from  $45,000,- 
000  in  1812  to  $100,000,000  by  1817.  The  War  of  1812  was 
a  great  stimulus  to  credit,  and  under  its  inspiration  the  notes  of 
the  local  banks  were  unduly  expanded.  The  casual  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  government  in  the  sale  of  Western  lands,  more¬ 
over,  added  to  an  inflation  which  was  still  further  intensified, 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1814,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  acceptance  of  state  bank  notes  against  all  debts  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  local  banks  added  to  the  shaky 
financial  structure  by  unsafe  speculative  ventures  of  their  own, 
and  when  large  quantities  of  the  nation’s  specie  were  drawn  out 
of  the  country,  the  monetary  derangement  of  the  United  States 
became  so  acute  that  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  national 
finances  was  in  order. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  drew 
up  proposals  which  Congress  converted  into  a  charter  for  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  the  capitalization  of  the  Bank  was  set  at  $35,000,000,  of 
which  the  government  was  to  subscribe  $7,000,000,  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  remaining  $28,000,000  consisting  of  government 
bonds.  Five  of  the  twenty-five  directors  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  remainder  by  private  stockholders. 
The  Bank  was  to  be  the  repository  of  all  government  funds, 
though  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  place  these  funds 
elsewhere  by  giving  his  reasons  to  Congress.  The  Bank  was 
permitted  to  issue  its  own  currency  up  to  its  full  capitalization, 
but  each  note  had  to  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  institution 
and  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand.  Such  currency  was  to  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  a  concession 
which  was  reserved  only  to  those  state  banks  which  also  re¬ 
deemed  their  notes  in  specie.  In  return  for  these  privileges, 
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the  Bank  was  obliged  to  transfer  public  monies  from  place  to 
place  without  charge  and  to  pay  $1,500,000  to  the  government 
in  lieu  of  interest  charges  on  government  cash  reserves  de¬ 
posited  in  its  vaults. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Bank’s  existence  were  unhappy — ■ 
the  management  was  incompetent  and  the  policies  inflationary, 
but  with  the  installation  of  Langdon  Cheves  as  president  in 
1819,  and  his  successor,  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  1823,  the  institution 
became  a  bulwark  of  financial  stability.  Biddle  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Bank  from  its  beginning.  The  son  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  financier,  he  had  preferred  a  literary  career,  but  his 
great  abilities  at  financial  organization  had  brought  him  into  the 
government  to  help  raise  loans  during  the  war  with  Britain  j  and 
he  had  been  one  of  those  to  recommend  a  recharter  of  the  na¬ 
tional  bank.  When  the  second  Bank  was  organized,  he  accepted 
one  of  the  five  government  directorships,  though  with  reluctance. 
Quickly  becoming  the  best  informed  man  on  the  board,  he  was 
elected  president  in  1823  in  a  move  to  replace  the  conservative 
tactics  of  Cheves  with  a  progressive  policy  which  would  provide 
greater  profits  without  the  risks  of  unsound  banking. 

Biddle’s  methods  were  twofold.  He  restricted  the  local 
banks  by  refusing  to  recognize  their  notes  unless  these  were  re¬ 
deemable  in  coin,  and  by  calling  on  a  state  bank  to  convert  notes 
into  specie  at  the  first  sign  of  any  undue  expansion.  This  put 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  dangerous  inflationary  activities  of  the 
state  banks,  and  quickly  established  the  national  currency  as  the 
best  in  history.  While  decreasing  the  note  issuance  of  other 
banks,  Nicholas  Biddle  increased  the  circulation  of  his  own  bills. 
The  charter  had  placed  a  check  on  notes  of  the  United  States 
Bank  by  requiring  that  they  be  signed  by  its  president.  Unable 
to  have  this  stipulation  relaxed,  Biddle  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
branch  drafts.  Under  the  practice  a  branch  manager  would  issue 
drafts  on  the  parent  bank  in  Philadelphia.  These  drafts  were 
endorsed  “payable  to  bearer”  and  resembled  the  actual  notes  so 
closely  that  they  were  often  confused  with  them.  Had  Biddle 
desired  to  abuse  this  practice,  he  might  easily  have  brought  on 
an  unstable  inflation,  but  he  was  careful  to  avoid  overissuance  of 
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the  drafts  with  the  result  that  they  circulated  as  money,  were 
accepted  in  payment  of  government  debts,  and  were  valued  at 
only  a  slight  discount  from  actual  specie. 

In  every  respect,  Biddle’s  policies  had  a  most  salutary  effect 
on  the  credit  structure  of  the  country.  By  driving  inflationary 
state  bank  paper  from  the  money  market  and  by  providing  an 
adequate  and  flexible  supply  of  its  own  notes,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  did  much  to  lead  the  country  out  of  the  doldrums 
following  the  panic  of  1819.  By  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
government  efficiently  and  quickly,  it  justified  its  existence  as  a 
quasi-official  aid  to  the  Treasury  Department.  By  maintaining 
a  nonpolitical  attitude  in  all  its  dealings,  it  established  a  model 
of  deportment  which  might  well  have  been  followed  by  many 
of  the  state  banks. 

During  the  campaign  of  1828  the  Bank  was  not  mentioned 
once.  Yet  it  had  its  enemies,  and  with  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  its  foes  found  a  receptive  ear  at  court.  The  most  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  to  the  Bank  came  from  the  West,  where 
Biddle’s  monetary  policies  had  done  much  to  restrain  the  local 
banks,  where  frontier  cheap-money  practices  found  the  Bank 
inimical  to  their  interests,  where  Jacksonian  Democrats  were 
revolted  by  an  agent  of  Eastern  financial  monopolies.  The 
South,  too,  viewed  the  Bank  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Already  de¬ 
veloping  states’  rights  doctrines  concerning  the  tariff,  Southern¬ 
ers  were  not  impressed  by  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  as 
outlined  by  John  Marshall’s  decision  in  the  case  of  McCulloch 
v.  Maryland,  nor  were  Southern  state  banks  any  happier  about 
the  restrictions  on  their  activities  than  were  the  Westerners. 
Even  the  East  could  rally  considerable  opposition  to  the  Bank. 
In  New  York  State  the  local  financiers  and  the  Albany  Regency 
were  closely  connected,  and  each  hoped  to  destroy  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  depriving  New  York  of  the  country’s  financial 
leadership.  Other  Eastern  states  had  their  own  chartered  insti¬ 
tutions  which  were  hobbled  by  Biddle’s  insistence  on  a  sound 
currency.  Finally  the  workingmen  groups  opposed  the  Bank, 
attributing  the  depression  of  1828-1829  to  an  overexpansion  of 
the  currency  caused  by  Nicholas  Biddle.2 
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Against  this  imposing  array  the  forces  favoring  the  Bank 
presented  only  a  few  threadbare  ranks.  In  addition  to  the 
several  thousand  employees,  stockholders,  and  debtors  of  the 
institution,  there  were  some  enlightened  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  the  Bank,  a  number  of  politicians  of  Clay’s 
American  System  school  who  upheld  the  Bank  as  part  of  their 
political  philosophies,  and  a  scattering  of  newspapermen.  These 
groups  could  offer  but  little  help.  The  employees  had  no  weight 
in  politics  5  the  businessmen  were  always  under  suspicion  by  the 
masses ;  the  debtors  were  few  in  numbers;  the  stockholders  were 
concentrated  largely  in  the  East  and  included  some  titled  for¬ 
eigners,  a  fact  which  gave  the  foes  of  the  Bank  much  political 
capital.  Though  Biddle’s  institution  could  point  with  pride  to 
its  record  of  providing  banking  facilities  at  a  reasonable  rate  and 
supplying  a  stable  currency,  these  things  were  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  average  voter.  One  demagogic  speech  was 
worth  a  thousand  financial  reports.3 

Perhaps  none  of  these  factors  would  have  mattered  had  it 
not  been  for  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  attitude  towards  the  Bank 
was  little  known  in  1828.  Since  the  charter  had  been  limited  to 
twenty  years,  the  question  of  renewal  had  to  be  settled  before 
1836,  and  Biddle  felt  that  1828  was  not  too  early  to  start  his 
campaign  for  recharter.  Though  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
plantation  aristocracy  of  Tennessee,  he  had  always  maintained 
an  independent  attitude  towards  banking  institutions,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  expediency  of  a  national  bank  had  varied  from 
year  to  year  in  most  contradictory  fashion.  In  1817  he  had 
favored  a  Tennessee  law  to  tax  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank, 
but  during  the  early  twenties,  he  had  supported  the  Bank  in  its 
opposition  to  the  inflationary  measures  of  wildcat  Western  bank¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  he  assumed  the  Presidency,  however,  he  had 
made  several  private  declarations  unfriendly  to  the  Bank  and 
had  publicly  opposed  repeal  of  the  1817  Tennessee  law. 

Actually  his  apparent  inconsistency  merely  reflected  his 
steadfast  devotion  to  sound  money  principles.  Bred  in  the 
Jeffersonian  school  of  political  economy,  he  had  always  enter¬ 
tained  a  suspicion  of  all  banking  institutions,  especially,  as  he 
said,  after  he  had  read  a  history  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  He 
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shared,  therefore,  the  Southern  constitutional  reservations  to 
the  Bank  as  well  as  the  Western  antipathy  towards  its  monopo¬ 
listic  methods,  though  in  the  latter  case,  for  directly  opposite 
reasons.  Western  banks  wanted  freedom  to  employ  their  in¬ 
flationary  practices.  Jackson  disliked  so  much  power  over  the 
national  financial  structure  in  the  hands  of  so  few  men.  In  bad 
times,  therefore,  he  accepted  the  Bank  as  a  necessary  evil.  In 
good  times  he  decried  its  stranglehold  on  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  country  and  looked  about  for  means  of  curbing  its  power.4 

hi 

With  the  President  showing  unmistakable  hostility  towards 
Nicholas  Biddle’s  institution,  and  with  much  of  the  country 
sharing  his  sentiments,  the  friends  of  the  Bank  could  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  hard  fight  for  recharter.  Though  the  Clay  faction 
favored  a  national  bank,  Biddle  could  point  to  many  of  his 
strongest  adherents  among  the  Democrats,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  was  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  Like  the  President,  Verplanck 
was  a  hard-money  man,  though  his  position  scarcely  reflected 
Jackson’s  economic  naivete.  No  less  than  the  President,  Ver¬ 
planck  opposed  a  concentration  of  financial  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  as  his  opposition  to  a  protective  tariff  in  behalf  of  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  laboring  groups  indicated.  In 
contrast  to  Jackson,  however,  he  realized  the  economic  necessity 
of  a  strong  banking  institution.  Both  from  his  deep  reading  of 
David  Ricardo  and  from  his  study  of  American  history,  he  had 
become  certain  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  device,  and  his  position 
was  virtually  identical  with  that  of  his  friend  Albert  Gallatin.5 

In  addition  to  his  theoretical  leanings  towards  sound  money, 
Verplanck  had  personal  reasons  for  his  support  of  the  Bank. 
The  blood  of  generations  of  hard-headed  Dutch  money  changers 
running  through  his  veins,  his  own  merchant  capitalistic  back¬ 
grounds,  and  the  connection  of  his  father  with  the  fortunes  of 
Nicholas  Biddle — all  these  factors  had  their  effect,  though  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  was  conscious  of  their  influence.  In  1822  Judge 
Verplanck  had  sold  the  property  on  Wall  Street  to  the  Bank 
for  $40,000,  and  the  directors  had  proceeded  to  erect  a  New 
York  branch  on  the  one-time  site  of  the  big  Georgian  mansion. 
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Apparently  a  good  portion  of  the  payment  was  in  the  form  of 
stock,  which  made  Verplanck’s  father  much  interested  in  re¬ 
charter.  Gil  Verplanck,  moreover,  had  benefited  from  Biddle’s 
practice  of  making  loans  to  Congressmen.  In  June,  1829,  Biddle 
had  justified  a  loan  to  Verplanck  because  the  representative’s 
credit  was  excellent  and  “the  loan  .  .  .  perfectly  safe,  no  matter 
for  what  use  he  meant  to  apply  it.”  It  is  quite  possible,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  literary  leanings  of  the  Philadelphian  made  him 
sympathetic  towards  a  brother  author,  especially  when  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  resemblances  between  the  two  men  were  so 
striking.  More  likely,  however,  was  his  avowed  intention  of 
endearing  the  Bank  to  all  those  in  whose  hands  its  fate  rested. 
Certainly  in  this  respect  Biddle  was  wasting  his  time.  The  in¬ 
corruptible  Verplanck,  so  proud  of  his  devotion  to  principle  over 
expediency,  could  only  have  supported  the  Bank  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  its  usefulness  to  the  country,  and  certainly  not  for  any 
personal  favors  it  might  have  accorded  him.6 

Old  Hickory’s  first  annual  message  was  read  to  Congress 
on  December  8,  1829,  and  it  was  far  from  reassuring  to  Nicholas 
Biddle.  “Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
law  creating  this  bank,  are  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens,”  the  President  informed  his  legislature,  “and 
it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of 
establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency.”  This  last  assertion 
was  palpably  ridiculous.  “Did  you  believe  that  any  man  who 
valued  his  character  for  common  intelligence  and  veracity  would 
have  hazarded  such  a  declaration  ...  in  contradiction  of  the 
manifest  fact?”  inquired  a  friend  of  Biddle  with  justified  indig¬ 
nation.  Such  enmity  as  had  been  aroused  against  the  Bank  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact  that  Biddle  had  succeeded  only 
too  well  in  establishing  a  stable  currency  and  thwarting  the  in¬ 
flationary  tendencies  of  the  state  banks.  Nevertheless  Jackson 
recommended  that  Congress  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a 
government-owned  bank  operating  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Treasury 
Department.7 

In  the  House  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Jackson’s  message  repudiated  his  contentions  on  all  points. 
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In  an  exhaustive  analysis  chairman  George  McDuffie  presented 
three  major  arguments:  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  most  certainly  constitutional,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  the  President’s 
suggestion  of  a  government  bank  would  create  an  agency  far 
more  dangerous  than  Nicholas  Biddle’s  organization.  In  a  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  constitutional  question,  the  report 
found  that  historically  there  had  never  been  any  opposition  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  None  had  arisen  to  the  char¬ 
tering  of  the  first  Bank  in  1791,  while  failure  to  renew  the 
charter  in  1811  had  been  primarily  due  to  political  considera¬ 
tions.  In  1816  there  had  been  no  constitutional  objections  to 
the  second  Bank,  while  subsequent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  had  settled  the  question  permanently.  Viewed  as  a 
theoretical  problem,  the  right  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank  re¬ 
sided  in  the  authority  of  that  body  to  pass  all  laws  “necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution”  its  specified  powers. 
Since  Congress  had  the  power  to  raise,  collect,  and  disburse 
public  revenues,  to  borrow  money,  and  to  pay  the  public  debt, 
it  would  find  a  bank  quite  necessary.  What  was  more,  since  it 
also  had  the  power  “to  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof,” 
it  was  required,  therefore,  to  establish  and  oversee  a  uniform 
currency;  and  for  this  function  Congress  was  not  only  permitted 
to  establish  a  bank — it  was  obliged  to  do  so.8 

In  its  second  section,  the  report  dealt  in  detail  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Bank’s  usefulness.  Pointing  to  the  economic  chaos 
and  the  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  which  caused  re¬ 
chartering  in  1816,  the  committee  issued  a  strenuous  denial  to 
Jackson’s  assertion  that  the  Bank  had  exerted  an  unsettling  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  financial  structure  of  the  country.  Because  of  the 
Bank,  the  committee  protested,  the  national  currency  was  as- 
stable  as  specie  itself.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  were  redeemable 
in  coin  at  par  as  were  those  of  practically  all  state  banks,  a  situa¬ 
tion  brought  about  only  by  Biddle’s  sound  policies.  The  charge, 
moreover,  that  the  Bank  was  a  creature  of  a  few  large  capitalists 
was  branded  a  gross  misstatement.  Of  the  $35,000,000  capitali¬ 
zation,  the  government  owned  $7,000,000,  foreigners  held 
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$7,000,000  more,  trusts  for  charitable  institutions  had  invested 
$6,000,000,  and  almost  $5,000,000  was  held  by  people  worth  no 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  If  the  Bank  were  not  re¬ 
chartered,  the  committee  warned,  a  return  to  the  ruinous  fiscal 
adventures  of  the  war  period  would  be  inevitable.9 

In  conclusion,  the  report  ridiculed  the  expediency  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  bank.  Such  an  institution  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  each  administration  a  patronage  of  at  least  five  hundred 
appointments,  and  what  was  far  worse,  a  fund  of  $50,000,000 
which  might  be  put  to  wilful  misuse  in  order  to  maintain  a  hold 
on  the  reins  of  government.  Only  dangerous  incompetence  and 
monstrous  fraud  could  result  from  such  a  system.10 

The  extent  of  Verplanck’s  influence  in  this  report  is  un¬ 
known.  As  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  naturally  concurred 
in  its  findings,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  had  a  hand  in  its  cre¬ 
ation,  for  the  section  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  con¬ 
tained  the  facts  and  arguments  which  were  his  favorite  weapons 
and  revealed  the  historical  approach  to  which  he  was  so  happily 
addicted.  Probably  his  satisfaction  with  the  report  was  as  great 
as  that  of  Albert  Gallatin,  who  wrote  to  Verplanck  in  a  most 
complimentary  vein,  “I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  report 
...  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  I  think  is  the  ablest 
paper  that  has  issued  from  any  committee  of  either  House.  The 
constitutional  question  is  treated  with  great  ability,  and  placed 
on  the  most  solid  ground  that  could  have  been  selected.”  In 
any  case,  from  the  beginning  Verplanck  had  indicated  little  but 
contempt  for  the  feeble  reasoning  contained  in  the  President’s 
message.  “For  myself,”  he  wrote  to  Bryant,  “I  should  like  to 
take  ground  at  once  against  all  the  crude  schemes  of  a  mere 
paper  Government  Bank,  suggested  in  any  quarter  leaving  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  renewing  the  present  Bank  as  a  separate 
one,  on  which  we  need  not  now  act.”11 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1830 
placed  Verplanck  squarely  against  the  President,  which  meant 
that  the  time  might  come  when  Verplanck  would  be  accused  of 
party  irregularity  since  Jackson  rarely  changed  his  opinions,  even 
in  the  face  of  sound  arguments.  Even  more  significant,  it  put 
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Verplanck  in  opposition  to  the  Democrats  in  New  York,  for  the 
Albany  Regency  was  closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
state  banks,  and  Van  Buren  had  repeatedly  declared  his  dislike 
of  all  national  monopolies.  Still,  the  position  of  Nicholas  Biddle 
was  by  no  means  desperate,  and  throughout  1830  and  1831  his 
friends  in  the  Democratic  party  expressed  high  hopes  for  suc¬ 
cessful  recharter.  Jackson’s  annual  message  of  December,  1830, 
echoed  his  criticisms  of  the  previous  year  but  failed  to  provide 
for  a  substitute  bank.  With  his  aids,  Felix  Grundy,  James  A. 
Hamilton,  and  Amos  Kendell,  he  had  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  creating  a  bank  which  would  be  owned  by  and  responsible 
to  the  people.  A  simple  bank  of  deposit  would  not  satisfy  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  country  5  yet  a  government  bank  of 
issue  and  discount,  run  by  office  holders  who  were  empowered 
to  loan  out  depositors’  money,  would  involve  all  the  potential 
abuses  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  had  indi¬ 
cated.  Representative  Jackson  men  felt  that  if  the  President 
could  not  hit  upon  an  adequate  plan  of  his  own,  he  would  ulti¬ 
mately  sign  a  bill  for  recharter.12 

During  1831  the  controversy  raged  through  the  partisan 
press,  with  Biddle  apparently  fighting  a  losing  battle.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  however,  a  cabinet  shakeup  brought  Edward 
Livingston  in  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Louis  McLane  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Both  were  staunch  friends  of  recharter, 
and  Biddle  accordingly  took  heart.  Livingston  and  McLane 
conferred  with  Jackson,  who  appeared  willing  to  accept  renewal 
of  the  Bank  with  certain  modifications  in  its  organization.  The 
stock  held  by  the  government  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public, 
though  the  five  government  directors  would  be  retained;  the 
practice  of  issuing  branch  drafts  was  to  be  abolished,  the  Bank 
made  taxable  by  the  state  governments,  and  its  branches  limited 
to  two  in  each  state.  None  of  these  stipulations  was  particularly 
embarrassing  to  the  future  operation  of  the  Bank,  and  Biddle’s 
assent  was  quickly  gained.13 

Jackson’s  mild  message  of  December,  1831,  was  accompanied 
by  McLane’s  recommendation  for  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  To  the  dismay  of  its  adversaries,  the  Bank 
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appeared  to  have  triumphed  over  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
President.  Yet  the  joy  of  its  supporters  was  not  unmixed. 
In  his  Chestnut  Street  office,  Biddle  fretted  over  the  fact  that 
the  annual  message  had  not  accorded  his  institution  unqualified 
approval,  while  in  Washington,  Gulian  Verplanck  entertained 
serious  reservations  concerning  the  ultimate  success  of  the  re¬ 
chartering  movement.  “The  Bank  .  .  .  will  not  be  renewed  this 
winter,”  he  wrote  his  father  soon  after  Congress  had  convened 
for  the  short  session  in  December,  1831.  “There  is  still  much 
uncertainty  as  to  its  final  fate,  though  the  prospects  are  brighter 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  I  still  think  as  I  always  thought  that 
your  risk  is  too  great  in  the  present  bank  &  that  it  is  very  ad¬ 
visable  that  you  should  sell  out  some  part  of  your  stock  and 
reinvest  elsewhere.”14 

Verplanck’s  warning  to  his  father  later  took  on  the  aspect  of 
prophecy,  yet  he  could  hardly  have  predicted  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  Nicholas  Biddle  which  was  to  lead  so  directly  to  the 
ruination  of  the  Bank.  Having  come  so  close  to  his  goal,  the 
headstrong  Philadelphian  proceeded  to  throw  away  all  his  ad¬ 
vantages  in  an  ill-timed  petition  for  immediate  recharter.  Dur¬ 
ing  1831  Biddle  had  rightly  concluded  that  the  Bank  question 
should  not  come  up  until  after  the  election  of  1 832.  Such  a  move 
would  only  complicate  matters  and  anger  Jackson  by  giving 
Henry  Clay  an  issue  over  which  to  fight  the  campaign.  Clay, 
naturally,  exerted  every  possible  pressure  on  Biddle  to  apply  for 
immediate  recharter,  but  the  shrewd  banker  would  have  none  of 
the  Kentuckian’s  schemes.  After  the  annual  message  of  1831, 
however,  Biddle  began  to  waver,  and  finally  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  National  Republicans.  In  January,  1832,  his 
petition  for  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  went 
before  Congress. 

Friends  of  the  Bank  among  the  Jacksonians  were  surprised 
and  chagrined.  With  characteristic  caution  Verplanck  had  urged 
delay  at  this  time,  and  McLane  felt  with  some  justification  that 
he  had  been  betrayed.  “I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present 
attempt  on  principle,  as  well  as  ground  of  expediency,”  he  wrote 
Verplanck,  “and  [I]  have  frankly  communicated  my  views  to 
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the  President  of  the  Bank.”  It  was  too  late  to  withdraw,  how¬ 
ever.  The  bill  was  pushed  through  both  houses,  only  to  have 
a  thoroughly  aroused  Jackson  wreck  it  with  a  resounding  veto. 
With  arguments  as  powerful  in  the  political  sphere  as  they  were 
feeble  in  their  economic  reasoning,  the  veto  message  served  to 
arouse  the  masses  against  the  financial  monopoly  of  the  Eastern 
nabobs.  The  veto  appealed  to  the  poor  against  the  rich,  to  the 
West  against  the  East,  to  Americans  against  foreigners,  and  to 
democracy  against  privilege.  Such  tactics  never  failed  to  gain 
popular  support,  and  the  campaign  which  was  fought  over  the 
Bank  gave  the  President  a  smashing  victory  over  Henry  Clay.15 

Outraged  by  the  Bank’s  entrance  into  politics,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  suspicious  of  its  financial  stability,  Jackson  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  his  election  as  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  destroy  the 
“hydra  of  corruption.”  Without  waiting  for  the  charter  to  run 
out,  he  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy.  His  message  of  December, 
1832,  recommended  the  sale  of  the  Bank  stock  owned  by  the 
government  and  suggested  a  Congressional  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  the  safety  of  the  public  funds.  This  brought  Verplanck 
before  the  public  gaze  once  more  since  his  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  the  responsibility  of  investigating  the  suspicions 
of  the  President.  On  the  next  to  last  day  of  the  session  the 
committee  put  forth  two  reports:  a  majority  opinion  by  Ver¬ 
planck  which  found  the  Bank  sound  on  all  counts,  and  a  minority 
statement  submitted  by  James  K.  Polk,  which,  in  a  lengthy 
analysis,  entertained  serious  reservations  concerning  some  of 
Biddle’s  financial  practices. 

Verplanck  was  brief  and  concise.  As  of  January  1,  1833,  the 
Bank  had  resources  of  $81,000,000  against  which  there  were 
claims  of  $38,000,000.  Since  these  claims  included  the  govern¬ 
ment  deposits  and  left  $43,000,000  to  be  applied  against  the 
capitalization  of  $35,000,000,  it  was  evident  that  a  surplus  of 
over  20  per  cent  rendered  the  government  deposits  quite  safe. 
This  general  view  of  the  Bank’s  solvency  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  held  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation’s  specie  in  its 
vaults.  While  the  total  number  of  state  banks  had  a  note  cir¬ 
culation  of  $68,000,000  backed  by  $10,000,000  of  coin,  the 
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United  States  Bank  had  $17, 000, OCK)  of  outstanding  notes  sup¬ 
ported  by  $9,000,000  specie.  “If,  then,  the  evidence  herewith 
submitted  can  be  relied  upon,”  concluded  Verplanck,  “there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  soundness  of  the  whole  bank  capital, 
after  meeting  all  demands  upon  it,  either  by  its  bill  holders  or 
the  Government;  [therefore]  .  .  .  Resolved ,  That  the  Govern¬ 
ment  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  be  safely  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.”16 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known.  The  House  sustained 
Verplanck’s  majority  report  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  but  Jackson 
was  not  to  be  denied.  Refusing  to  place  any  further  govern¬ 
ment  monies  in  the  Bank,  he  created  a  number  of  “pet  banks” 
in  which  the  public  funds  were  deposited  while  those  still  held 
by  the  Bank  were  gradually  withdrawn  to  meet  current  ex¬ 
penses.  Biddle,  on  his  part,  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  highly 
dangerous  manipulation  of  the  credit  structure  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  administration  to  its  knees.  Ostensibly  winding  up 
his  business  preparatory  to  1836,  he  caused  a  sharp  curtailment 
of  credit  by  calling  in  his  loans  and  note  issues.  Prices  and 
wages  fell,  business  lagged,  and  the  country  neared  a  state  of 
panic.  Drunk  with  power,  he  made  extensive  loans  to  influ¬ 
ential  Congressmen  and  blamed  Jackson  for  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion.  By  early  1 834  the  climax  was  reached.  In  February  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  began  to  swing  towards  Jackson,  and  when  Biddle’s 
own  state  legislature  adopted  resolutions  opposing  recharter,  the 
end  was  in  sight.  Shortly  after,  the  House  voted  similar  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  with  that,  Nicholas  Biddle  struck  his  flag.  The 
credit  of  the  country  was  quickly  eased,  and  the  Bank  devoted 
its  remaining  days  to  settling  its  outstanding  business  preparatory 
to  the  expiration  of  its  charter  on  March  3,  1836. 

IV 

Just  as  the  election  of  1832  settled  the  fate  of  the  Bank 
squarely  in  favor  of  Andrew  Jackson,  so  did  it  mark  the  Water¬ 
loo  of  those  advocates  of  a  strong  central  banking  institution. 
From  the  national  scene,  where  Henry  Clay  was  dealt  a  crush¬ 
ing  defeat,  to  the  local  situation  in  New  York  City,  which  saw 
Verplanck  retired  to  private  life  once  more,  the  pro-Bank  party 
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was  clearly  repudiated.  Verplanck  might  have  expected  more 
than  this.  His  favorable  attitude  towards  the  Bank  was  not 
purely  personal.  His  desk  was  piled  high  with  petitions  de¬ 
manding  that  he  vote  for  recharter,  and  many  of  these  me¬ 
morials  came  from  Democrats.  He  had  achieved,  moreover, 
a  highly  creditable  record  during  his  eight  years  in  Washington. 
His  Congressional  career  was  marked  by  diligence  and  efficiency, 
and  with  this  one  exception,  he  had  been  consistent  in  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  question  of  the  Bank, 
if  he  stood  at  odds  with  Martin  Van  Buren  and  General  Jackson, 
so  did  many  Democrats  as  staunch  as  he. 

During  the  spring  of  1832,  however,  as  Biddle’s  petition 
came  before  Congress,  the  issue  of  rechartering  became  a  test 
of  party  loyalty.  A  large  number  of  conservative  Democrats 
bridled  at  the  thought  of  committing  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  the  state  banks  j  hence  the  summer  and  fall  saw  a  split  within 
the  Democratic  ranks,  and  many  cities  had  meetings  of  “original 
Jackson  men”  to  protest  the  policies  of  the  administration. 
In  New  York  the  Albany  Regency  purged  itself  of  the  Bank 
heresy.  Verplanck  was  no  exception — in  fact  he  was  the  locus 
of  the  Bank  infection  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Regency  was 
determined  that  he  should  fall.  “Cambreleng  is  already 
making  a  movement  against  your  re-nomination,”  he  was  in¬ 
formed.  “The  truth  is,  your  opinions  relating  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  do  not  suit  the  views  of  certain  gentlemen  in 
Albany  .  .  .  and  you  are  to  be  sacrificed.”  The  Democrats  in¬ 
sisted  that  all  candidates  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  lead¬ 
ing  administration  measures.  Verplanck  could  not  be  bullied. 
He  recognized  that  his  constituents  were  opposed  to  recharter 
and  agreed  to  refrain  from  voting  on  the  issue,  but  he  would 
not  give  public  approval  to  the  veto,  and  he  would  sign  no 
pledge.  When  the  Tammany  nominations  were  released  in  the 
autumn,  therefore,  he  was  replaced  by  Dudley  Selden,  who  had 
been  friendly  towards  recharter  but  who  had  recanted  and  signed 
the  pledge  to  support  Old  Hickory.17 

Conservative  Democrats  were  bitter.  “I  quit  the  ship — 
without  hesitation,”  cried  Rudolph  Bunner,  “and  so  will  one 
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half  of  the  party  from  fear,  from  prudence  or  from  disgust. 
Each  beast  according  to  his  nature.”  From  his  upstate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Oswego,  Bunner  had  been  rallying  popular  support 
behind  Verplanck,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  desert  the  Regency. 
He  hoped  to  organize  a  new  opposition  party  which,  among 
other  things,  would  put  up  his  friend  for  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
this  was  too  optimistic,  but  he  had  accurately  gauged  the  dis¬ 
affection  within  the  Democracy.  In  New  York  City,  James 
Watson  Webb,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer , 
Ogden  Hoffman,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  and  others  formed  an 
“Independent  Jacksonian”  party  and  nominated  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  for  Congress.  The  National  Republicans  also  were 
willing  to  sponsor  his  cause,  but  he  declined  the  support  of  both 
these  groups.18 

Meanwhile  Bryant,  while  willing  to  back  the  Tammany 
ticket,  instituted  an  active  campaign  for  reconsideration  of  Ver- 
planck’s  candidacy.  Selden,  the  Evening  Post  charged,  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  political  opportunist ;  he  had  been  willing  to  run  on 
either  ticket,  and  his  past  career  had  been  definitely  hostile  to 
the  policies  and  personnel  of  the  Jackson  men  in  New  York. 
As  for  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  “There  is  not  a  single  act  but 
this  in  the  whole  course  of  his  political  life  which  even  the  noisy 
champions  of  Mr.  Selden  have  ventured  to  name  against  him. 
On  the  contrary,  on  all  important  questions,  he  has  ever  been 
found  on  the  side  of  the  executive,  lending  him  the  support  of 
a  mind  learned,  discriminating,  and  sagacious,  the  force  of  a  char¬ 
acter  on  which  rests  no  stain,  and  the  weight  of  influence  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  consistency  and  intelligence  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  him  throughout  his  long  political  course.”  This  was 
a  pleasant  eulogy,  and  if  a  little  enthusiasm  may  be  allowed  for 
the  sake  of  friendship,  it  was  quite  true.  Nevertheless  the  party 
chieftains  remained  unmoved,  and  the  elections  found  Dudley 
Selden  moving  to  Congress  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  remaining 
at  home.19 

But  there  was  still  time  for  one  more  effort.  The  election 
was  held  in  November,  1832,  but  the  short  session  of  Verplanck’s 
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last  term  did  not  end  until  March,  1833.  It  was  in  that  fateful 
session  that  his  biggest  work  was  done.  Repudiated  by  his 
voters,  ignored  by  his  party,  he  put  forth  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  those  institutions  which  he  felt  were  mandatory  to 
the  best  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — a  low  tariff 
and  a  strong  bank. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Mayoralty  Campaign  of  1834 


1 

The  eight  years  which  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  devoted 
to  Congressional  activities  were  marked  by  unspectacular  labor 
rather  than  brilliance.  Yet  he  might  have  been — should  have 
been — one  of  the  more  influential  statesmen  of  his  day  and,  in 
that  role,  a  great  asset  to  any  Congress  in  which  he  served. 
Author  of  an  unsuccessful  tariff,  advocate  of  an  unpopular  bank, 
sponsor  of  some  minor  literary  legislation,  he  left  Washington 
having  accomplished  little  of  importance  either  to  himself  or 
to  his  country.  Nevertheless  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow  legislators,  and  he  had  numerous  sup¬ 
porters  who  thought  him  worthy  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  who  were  quick  to  indorse  him  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
once  he  had  retired  from  national  politics. 

This  seeming  paradox — this  contradiction  between  Ver- 
planck’s  lackluster  public  record  and  the  high  regard  in  which 
his  contemporaries  held  him — was  partly  due  to  his  own  short¬ 
comings  and  partly  to  circumstance.  If  he  possessed  abilities 
which  made  him  a  potential  equal  of  the  Clays  and  the  Ran¬ 
dolphs,  the  Websters  and  the  Van  Burens,  it  was  those  same 
gifts  which  militated  against  his  success  in  politics.  Again,  had 
he  lived  a  generation  or  two  earlier,  before  the  rise  of  party 
politics,  he  might  well  have  taken  his  place  alongside  the  more 
imposing  names  of  American  statesmanship. 

His  greatest  weakness  was  born  of  his  greatest  strength.  In 
approaching  any  problem  his  logical  mind  forced  him  to  respect 
the  claims  of  the  opposition,  and  while  he  would  form  his  own 
opinion  and  maintain  it  with  a  tenacity  born  of  conviction,  his 
attitude  was  reasonable,  while  tact  and  compromise  were  his 
favorite  weapons.  “I  think  he  was  too  timid  and  cautious  for 
an  active  politician,”  was  one  estimate  made  shortly  after  Ver- 
planck’s  death  in  1870.  “He  was  an  amiable  man.  His  equa- 
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nimity  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character.  He  seldom  or 
never  engaged  in  controversy,  and  disliked  disputes.  On  many 
occasions  he  was  deficient  in  decision  of  opinion,  although  he 
very  often  maintained  the  opinions  he  had  formed,  from  study 
and  observation,  with  great  firmness.  He  was  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.”  He  lacked,  therefore,  a  quality  which 
has  brought  many  a  less  talented  man  to  fame  and  distinction — 
he  lacked  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the  stern,  remorseless,  humorless 
fanaticism,  the  single  track  intellect  of  the  zealot.  “I  saw  .  .  . 
very  much  of  him  while  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  when 
political  animosities  were  at  their  fiercest,”  remarked  Bryant 
years  later,  “and  I  must  say  that  I  never  knew  a  party  man  who 
had  less  party  rancor,  or  who  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  in 
his  political  opponents  the  good  qualities  which  they  really 
possessed.”1 

If  he  was  reasonable  in  attitude,  he  was  equally  independent 
in  thought  and  action.  Respecting  the  opinions  of  others,  he  re¬ 
spected  his  own  as  well  and  would  not  sacrifice  personal  judg¬ 
ment  and  principle  on  the  altar  of  party  expediency  or  political 
consistency.  His  own  views  clearly  revealed  the  thinly  veiled 
contempt  in  which  he  held  the  party  hack.  In  an  era  of  rising 
professionalism  in  politics,  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  amateurs, 
and  his  pungent  comments  on  the  sorry  state  of  political  affairs 
in  his  day  must  have  caused  many  a  cheek  to  redden  in  anger  and 
shame: 

The  public  man  is  taught  in  his  official  character  to  look  not  to 
the  welfare  or  the  judgment  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  ...  to  the 
success  and  approbation  of  his  party.  Thus  means  usurp  the  place 
of  ends.  The  first  who  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  this  moral 
treason  .  .  .  against  republican  principles,  are  the  successful  leaders 
themselves.  They  deprive  themselves  at  once  of  the  honest  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  cheerful  confidence  that  ever  accompany  the  zealous 
support  of  principles.  They  become  the  timid,  temporizing  slaves  of 
expediency,  looking  at  every  step,  not  to  its  justice  or  wisdom,  but 
to  its  probable  popularity.  Their  own  policy  prevents  them  from 
relying  for  respect  and  support  upon  the  broad  judgment  of  all  honest 
and  enlightened  men,  and  when  age  or  adversity  arrives  .  .  .  they  are 
left  helpless  and  contemptible.  Such  being  the  pitiable  condition  of 
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the  Magnates  of  faction,  what  must  be  that  of  him  who  follows  at 
their  heels  as  a  hireling — above  all,  of  the  educated  and  literary  hire¬ 
ling?  He  has  sold  his  manhood  for  a  little  pelf;  he  must  revile,  and 
he  must  glorify;  he  must  shout  huzzas,  or  whisper  calumnies,  just  as 
he  is  bidden.  His  time  is  not  his  own.  His  thoughts  are  not  his 
own.  His  soul  is  not  his  own.2 

This  was  not  a  case  of  sour  grapes.  “When  [Verplanck] 
did  succeed  in  any  election,”  said  one  observer,  “it  was  because 
of  the  high  respect  in  which  his  character  and  name  were  held 
by  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and,  when  he  failed,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  no  emotions  of  disappointment  or  regret.”  He  was 
completely  lacking  in  ambition  for  political  power.  Money  he 
did  not  need,  for  he  was  financially  independent,  and  to  fame 
he  was  indifferent.  In  an  era  of  presidency-seeking,  equivo¬ 
cating,  pussyfooting  politicians,  he  was  an  almost  unique  and 
probably  incomprehensible  figure.  His  views  were  clearly 
stated.  If  they  were  popular,  well  and  good,  and  he  would 
be  delighted  to  serve  his  constituents.  If  not,  equally  well  and 
good — he  could  catch  up  on  his  reading  and  writing  and  rejoin 
his  literary  friends  in  New  York.3 

Such  an  independent  attitude  was  hardly  designed  to  bring 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  machine  politicians;  and,  as  a  result, 
he  was  never  trusted  by  party  leaders  who  might  secretly  ad¬ 
mire  him  and  enlist  his  aid,  but  who  could  never  allow  him  to 
take  part  in  their  most  secret  councils.  In  this  attitude  they  were 
perfectly  justified,  for  he  was  ever  capable  of  bolting  to  the 
opposition  on  matters  of  principle.  When  the  diarist  Philip 
Hone  described  Verplanck’s  political  course  as  “unsteady  as  the 
wind,”  he  spoke  the  truth.  Throughout  a  long  life  Gulian  Ver¬ 
planck  was  Federalist,  Democrat,  Whig,  and  then  Democrat 
once  more.  But  this  apparent  vacillation  was  not  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  weakness  and  an  irresolute  will.  On  the  contrary  it  re¬ 
vealed  a  stubborn  devotion  to  higher  moral  values  which  brought 
grudging  admiration  even  from  his  old  adversary,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  “There  is  a  gentleness  in  his  character  .  .  .  unsuited  to 
the  tug  of  political  controversy  in  these  times,”  Adams  remarked 
concerning  Verplanck’s  break  with  the  Albany  Regency.  “His 
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principle  of  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  party  spirit  was  so  severely 
tried  that  he  at  last  was  brought  to  a  pause.  He  would  not  go 
into  their  extreme  measures,  and  they  instantly  dropped  him 
from  Congress,  while  they  adhered  to  that  utterly  unprincipled 
fellow  Cambreleng  as  to  a  wall  of  adamant.  The  characters  of 
these  two  men  form  a  contrast  of  moral  and  political  specula¬ 
tion.”4 

The  roots  of  Verplanck’s  intellectual  free-lancing  stemmed 
from  deep  in  his  childhood ;  and  the  training  of  his  grandfather, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  his  grandmother,  Judith  Crom- 
melin  Verplanck,  showed  their  influence  throughout  his  life. 
From  his  earliest  days  he  had  been  forced  to  work  out  problems 
for  himself.  The  conflict  between  the  Tory  and  patriotic  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  family  set  their  mark  indelibly  on  his  formative 
years  and  from  the  beginning  built  up  in  Verplanck  an  independ¬ 
ence  of  judgment  and  a  self-reliance  which  were  to  be  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  a  superbly  educated  and  disciplined  mind.  In  later 
years,  though  he  had  his  political  attachments,  he  would  never 
suffer  them  to  lead  him  off  the  path  he  had  marked  for  himself. 
He  would  accompany  a  party  but  never  follow  it.  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  Verplanck’s  closest  friend  for  many 
years,  was  perhaps  best  qualified  to  estimate  this  sturdy  freedom 
of  thought: 

He  never  adopted  an  opinion  [wrote  Bryant]  for  the  reason  that 
it  had  been  adopted  by  another.  On  some  points  ...  he  was  content 
not  to  decide,  but  when  he  formed  an  opinion  it  was  his  own.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  differing  from  others  if  he  saw  reason;  indeed, 
he  sometimes  showed  that  he  rather  liked  to  differ,  or  chose  at  least, 
by  questioning  their  opinions,  to  intimate  that  they  were  prematurely 
formed. 

•  •••a  •••••• 

He  was  one  of  our  best  public  men — a  politician  without  a 
politician’s  vices — sturdily  independent,  though  sometimes  wrong; 
much  in  public  life,  yet  never  stooping  to  any  act  or  any  compromise 
of  any  sort  to  gain  the  public  favor.5 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  the  antithesis  of  the  demagogue. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  a  most  indifferent  parliamentary  speaker. 
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In  the  Augustan  Age  of  rhetoric  that  offered  the  genius  of 
Webster  and  Clay,  the  golden  tones  of  Hayne,  the  fierce  de¬ 
livery  of  Calhoun,  and  the  polished  phrases  of  Everett,  every 
Congressman  worthy  of  the  name  considered  himself  some¬ 
thing  of  an  orator.  Not  so  Verplanck.  He  brought  to  Congress 
a  rasping,  unpleasant  voice,  awkward  gestures,  and  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  speak  frequently  and  at  length.  To  modern  eyes  his 
speeches  appear  concise,  well  organized,  beautifully  supported 
with  evidence,  and  mercifully  lacking  in  circumlocutions ;  but  his 
audience  preferred  a  far  richer  fare,  and  when  he  rose  to  speak 
the  exodus  towards  the  cloakrooms  was  marked  and  determined. 

Finally,  he  was  never  a  man  of  the  people.  He  lacked  the 
spark  that  ignites  a  gathering  to  wildest  enthusiasm.  He  did 
not  have  the  instinct  for  doing  things  or  saying  things  at  just 
the  right  time  and  in  just  the  right  manner  to  marshal  popular 
support  for  his  doctrines.  His  writings  and  his  utterances  ig¬ 
nored  the  emotions  and  appealed  directly  to  the  intellect,  and 
only  to  a  highly  polished  and  educated  intellect  at  that.  In 
his  own  circle  of  friends,  his  opinions  were  eagerly  solicited  and 
highly  regarded,  but  to  the  average  man  he  was  only  a  name. 
Outside  New  York  he  was  virtually  unknown. 

11 

In  New  York  the  results  of  the  election  of  1832  were  em¬ 
inently  successful  for  the  Democrats.  They  had  seen  General 
Jackson  returned  in  a  landslide,  and  in  the  local  contests  their 
candidates  had  been  everywhere  triumphant.  The  people  had 
dealt  the  Bank  a  resounding  defeat.  Yet,  even  as  Regency 
politicians  congratulated  each  other,  storm  clouds  were  gather¬ 
ing.  The  question  of  recharter  had  caused  a  split  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  Already  conservative  Jackso- 
nians  like  Verplanck,  Bunner,  and  Ogden  Hoffman  had  deserted 
Tammany,  and  they  had  been  joined  by  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Robert  C.  Wetmore,  and  Noah  Cook,  businessmen  frightened 
by  the  radical  financial  policies  emanating  from  Washington. 
Throughout  the  state  there  had  always  been  elements  enough 
to  give  the  Regency  a  battle — Clay  men,  Adams  men,  various 
Workingmen  associations,  and  the  remnants  of  the  anti-Mason 
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movement — but  they  were  scattered  and  unintegrated.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  an  issue  and  an  organizational  wizard  who 
could  fuse  these  heterogeneous  groups  into  a  compact  fighting 
force,  a  man  equal  to  the  task  of  crossing  swords  with  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Martin  Van  Buren.6 

Such  a  man  was  available  in  the  person  of  Thurlow  Weed. 
This  “master  of  adjustments,”  struggling  to  overcome  a  boy¬ 
hood  of  poverty,  had  gradually  risen  from  cabin  boy,  black¬ 
smith’s  helper,  and  printer’s  devil  to  a  position  of  power  by 
1832.  In  1826  he  was  still  a  debt-ridden  journeyman,  but  the 
anti-Masonic  movement  had  given  him  his  chance.  Recognizing 
its  political  possibilities  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  Van  Buren’s  defeat  for  the  governorship  in  1828,  and  two 
years  later  he  had  come  to  Albany  to  edit  the  anti-Masonic 
paper,  the  Albany  Evening  Journal.  By  1833,  however,  the 
Masonry  issue  was  dying  out,  and  Weed,  eager  to  bring  all 
opposition  to  the  Regency  into  one  strong  party,  cast  about  for 
other  rallying  cries.  Though  he  never  considered  the  Bank 
question  adequate  in  combating  the  Democrats  and  had  rightly 
opposed  its  use  in  the  campaign  of  1832,  oddly  enough  it  was 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  now  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  anti-Jacksonians.  The  movement  for  recharter,  so  deadly 
to  the  presidential  aspirations  of  Henry  Clay,  began  to  reveal 
possibilities  to  the  foes  of  the  Regency  in  1833.  As  General 
Jackson  went  steadily  forward  with  his  plans  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  as  Nicholas  Biddle  retaliated  with  his  mur¬ 
derous  contraction  of  the  country’s  credit,  the  howls  of  distress 
throughout  the  land  mounted  in  intensity  while  criticism  of  the 
administration  policy  grew  correspondingly  sharper. 

By  calling  in  large  quantities  of  his  notes,  Biddle  succeeded 
in  creating  a  state  of  near  panic.  Money  became  scarce,  loans 
were  being  negotiated  for  as  much  as  1 8  per  cent  interest,  state 
bank  notes  and  commercial  paper  were  circulating  only  at  huge 
discounts.  With  currency  rapidly  disappearing,  merchants  could 
no  longer  buy  for  cash  or  collect  their  debts.  Farmers  refused 
to  sell  and  held  their  products  for  better  days.  Eastern  banks 
and  business  houses  began  to  close  their  doors,  and  manufac- 
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tories,  forced  to  cut  their  production  to  a  trickle,  discharged 
workers  by  the  hundreds.  Prices  fell,  wages  dropped,  and  prop¬ 
erty  values  declined.  In  the  wake  of  these  conditions  came 
scores  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  action.  During  the  winter  of 
1833-1834  the  two  houses  received  over  twelve  hundred  such 
memorials  requesting  that  the  charter  be  renewed,  that  the  de¬ 
posits  be  restored,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  intense  financial  embarrassment.  By  far 
the  bulk  of  the  protests  came  from  the  urban  areas  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  It  was  in  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  financial 
sections — the  regions  of  expanding  industrial  development 
where  railroads  and  canals  were  building,  where  commerce  and 
transportation  were  important,  where  speculation  in  real  estate, 
stocks,  and  bonds  was  a  business  in  itself — that  the  money  pinch 
was  most  seriously  felt.  Nowhere  was  the  outcry  against  the 
President  more  severe  than  in  New  York  City,  a  center  of  mer¬ 
chant  capitalism,  a  money  mart,  and  a  focus  of  trade ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Thurlow  Weed  saw  the  beginnings  of  his  dream  for  a 
united  front  against  the  political  monopoly  of  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

While  “the  Evening  Journal  went  diligently  and  zealously 
to  work  organizing  the  elements  of  opposition  throughout  the 
State,”  Manhattan  merchants  were  banding  together  in  a  power¬ 
ful  anti-administration  organization.  In  the  fall  elections  of 
1 833  they  put  forth  a  full  Assembly  ticket  and  persuaded  Ver- 
planck  to  stand  at  its  head,  but  the  superior  Tammany  associa¬ 
tion  was  equal  to  the  threat  and  brought  in  consistent  majorities. 
In  December  Dudley  Selden,  who  had  replaced  Verplanck  in 
Congress,  refused  to  follow  Old  Hickory  any  further,  and 
amidst  a  clamor  of  accusations  and  counteraccusations  gave  public 
support  to  the  Bank,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  Democrats.  Vio¬ 
lently  denounced  both  in  ward  meetings  and  the  Tammany 
papers,  he  joined  his  old  merchant  allies  and  by  this  action  im¬ 
measurably  strengthened  Verplanck’s  position  in  the  public  eye 
as  the  man  who  had  been  right  all  along  and  who  had  been 
martyred  for  attempting  to  protect  the  people  from  the  ruinous 
effects  of  a  harebrained  economic  policy.  “The  truth  is,”  Ver- 
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planck  was  informed  by  one  of  his  many  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  “nobody  pretends  to  controvert  the  proposition  with 
which  you  closed  your  Report  at  the  last  Session — but  there  are 
reasons  of  State  why  the  Charter  should  be  violated.”7 

Throughout  January  and  February  of  1834  the  struggle 
continued  between  Jackson  and  Biddle.  Neither  would  yield, 
and  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  became  increasingly 
critical,  the  outbursts  against  the  President  grew  corresponding¬ 
ly  sharp.  In  the  East  there  were  ominous  rumblings,  while 
the  protests  arriving  in  Washington  engulfed  Congress  in  ever- 
increasing  waves.  Delegation  upon  delegation  waited  on  the 
President,  but  he  would  not  budge.  “Is  Andrew  Jackson  to  bow 
the  knee  to  the  golden  calf.  .  .  ?  I  tell  you  if  you  want  relief 
go  to  Nicholas  Biddle.”  This  was  not  the  answer  which  the 
hard-pressed  merchants  wished  to  hear,  and  they  went  home 
determined  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  In  New 
York  City  they  would  strike  the  first  blow.8 

In  Manhattan  the  situation  was  ripe  for  action.  The  great 
commercial  city  was  being  drained  of  its  life  blood.  Industry, 
trade,  and  finance  were  paralyzed.  Laborers  were  idle.  Banks 
were  failing.  The  discontent  was  intense  and  steadily  increasing. 
Conditions  were  ideal  for  an  overthrow  of  the  Democrats.  In 
April  the  election  for  Mayor  would  be  held — the  first  election 
of  that  office  by  popular  vote.  This  would  be  the  test.  Let 
the  people  decide.  Let  them  decide  between  insanity  and 
reason:  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
Each  had  stated  his  policy  clearly.  The  issue  was  fairly  drawn. 
The  people  would  be  heard. 

But  first  the  politicians  had  to  be  heard.  The  anti-Regency 
forces  began  to  call  themselves  “Whigs”  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  the  “Tory”  forces  who  bowed  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrant,  “King  Andrew.”  The  term  had  been  suggested  by 
James  Watson  Webb,  the  fiery  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Employed  in  a  few  isolated  elections  in  New  England, 
it  received  widespread  acceptance  during  the  New  York  mayor¬ 
alty  campaign  of  1834  and  was  quickly  adopted  by  conservative 
leaders  as  the  most  apt  expression  of  the  protest  against  the 
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Democratic  “dictatorship.”  It  was  the  term  for  which  Thurlow 
Weed  had  been  waiting  to  exempt  his  party  from  the  onus  of 
Federalism,  and  it  was  an  emblem  made  to  order  for 
Henry  Clay  and  his  American  System.9 

It  was  evident  that  the  Whigs  would  be  unanimous  in  their 
selection  of  a  candidate.  Verplanck  was  the  ideal  choice.  As  a 
former  Democrat  who  had  reluctantly  broken  with  his  party  on 
a  matter  of  principle  and  who  had  then  been  unceremoniously 
cast  loose  because  he  would  not  put  politics  above  personal  con¬ 
victions,  he  had  the  strong  appeal  of  a  righteous  man  grievously 
wronged.  The  subsequent  defection  of  Dudley  Selden  added 
immeasurably  to  his  strength,  while  with  the  merchant  classes 
his  doctrines  were  exceedingly  popular.  Nevertheless  he  did  not 
desire  the  nomination.  Tired  of  the  stress  of  political  warfare, 
he  sought  retirement  and  leisure  to  devote  to  his  long-neglected 
literary  endeavors.  He  yearned  for  the  quiet  summers  at  Fish- 
kill  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  the  pleasant  winter  evenings 
in  New  York,  so  filled  with  delightful  conversations,  convivial 
friends,  and  pleasant  clubs.  When  news  of  his  nomination 
reached  him,  he  flatly  declined,  but  the  crusading  Whigs  would 
not  be  put  off.  Finally  he  was  persuaded,  and  reluctantly  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  used.10 

The  Democrats,  on  their  part,  made  an  unfortunate  choice. 
Cornelius  W.  Lawrence  was  a  merchant  who  had  deserted  his 
class  to  consort  with  the  Democracy,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  insinuations  of  political  dealings.  The  Whigs 
claimed  that  Lawrence  had  forsaken  his  admitted  inclinations  in 
favor  of  the  Bank  in  return  for  public  office  and  personal  profit. 
It  was  darkly  hinted  that  he  had  given  his  support  to  Van  Buren 
in  exchange  for  government  deposits  to  be  placed  in  his  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  Whig  papers  enjoyed  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly,  labeling  him  “turncoat”  and  “renegade.”  “We  confess 
our  gratification  at  this  decision,”  exulted  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can” — for  if  there  be  any  man,  whom  it  emphatically  be- 
ho[o]ves  the  industrial  classes  of  this  city,  to  mark  for  their 
reprobation,  it  is  that  man,  who,  admitting  the  errors  of  his 
course,  and  his  own  conviction,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
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posites  and  the  destruction  of  the  national  bank,  are  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  country — yet  wants  the  moral  courage  and 
honesty  to  break  from  the  shackles  of  party,  and  express  in  pub¬ 
lic  the  opinions,  of  which,  in  private,  he  makes  no  secret.”  Even 
the  gloomy  Philip  Hone,  no  more  than  lukewarm  in  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Verplanck’s  candidacy,  felt  that  the  choice  was  clear- 
cut.  “This  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  the  issue, — Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
man  who  has  for  the  sake  of  party  proved  recreant  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  merchants,  of  which  profession  he  is  a  member,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Verplanck,  who  lost  his  seat  in  Congress 
because  he  would  not  pursue  the  same  course,  on  the  other.”11 

The  campaign  which  preceded  the  election  was  one  of  the 
most  keenly  contested  struggles  in  the  annals  of  New  York,  and 
for  weeks  the  city  seethed  with  political  passions.  Verplanck, 
with  characteristic  aloofness,  withdrew  from  the  scene.  As  ever, 
he  refused  to  sponsor  his  own  cause,  and  let  his  partisans  carry 
the  burden.  And  carry  it  they  did.  Whigs  in  New  York  and 
conservatives  throughout  the  country  were  convinced  that  in 
this  charter  election  lay  the  destiny  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  their  hopes  for  future  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  they  could  beat  the  Democrats  at  this  point,  they  could 
go  on  to  triumph  in  the  state  and  national  arenas. 

From  Massachusetts,  Francis  Baylies  sent  encouragement  to 
Verplanck;  while  in  Washington,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Richard 
H.  Wilde  of  Georgia,  and  others  worked  furiously  for  victory. 
In  the  city  the  Whig  papers  kept  up  a  steady  fusillade.  They 
were  not  content  to  rest  on  the  Bank  issue.  This  was  a  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  sound 
economic  principles,  but  it  was  more  than  that.  “The  contest 
is  for  nothing  less  that  the  Constitution,”  shrieked  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  “Are  we  to  live  henceforth  under  a  government  of  laws, 
or  of  arbitrary  will?  Shall  the  restraints  and  checks  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  constitution  prevail,  or  shall  these  vanish  before  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  one  man.  .  .  .  Liberty,  liberty  is  in  danger.”  With  the 
intensity  of  a  new  convert,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  joined 
the  attack.  “The  sound  of  the  approaching  contest  admonishes 
every  friend  of  our  constitution  to  be  up  and  doing.  ...  It 
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will  decide  either  that  the  laws  and  the  constitution  shall  be 
respected  and  the  people  protected,  or  that  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  irresponsible  advisers  shall  continue  to  exercise  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  emolument  of  ‘ the  party.  .  .  .’  It  will  decide, 
either  that  the  genius  of  our  country  shall  again  mount  upward, 
or  that  a  cruel  experiment  shall  be  persisted  in  which  will  drive 
us  to  poverty  and  ruin.  Let  us  all  then  ...  go  to  the  polls  and 
give  our  votes  for  gulian  c.  verplanck.”12 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  were  not  idle.  While  Tammany 
proceeded  with  the  quiet  but  effective  business  of  naturalizing 
voters,  the  Evening  Post  carried  the  brunt  of  the  newspaper  war. 
Leading  Whigs  were  smeared,  though  Verplanck’s  name  was 
never  mentioned,  largely  because  of  his  unassailable  character, 
but  probably  in  part  at  least,  because  of  his  friendship  with 
Bryant.  Selden  was  singled  out  as  an  apostate ;  various  mer¬ 
chants  were  accused  of  discharging  employees  who  would  not 
sponsor  the  Whig  cause ;  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  late  owner  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  and  a  chief  advocate  of  Verplanck’s 
candidacy,  was  revealed  as  a  convicted  criminal.  But  Bryant 
was  quite  capable  of  meeting  his  foes  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  high-flown  principle: 

The  question  to  be  decided  ...  is  whether  sovereignty  belongs 
to  the  people,  or  to  a  privileged  few;  whether  the  government  shall 
be  administered  by  men  of  our  own  choosing,  or  men  delegated  for 
that  purpose  by  a  money  monopoly;  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent,  or  whether 
they  are  subjects  and  bonds  slaves  of  a  corrupt  and  gigantic  insti¬ 
tution  which  their  own  representatives  in  an  evil  hour  created.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  Bank  against  the  People.  ...  If  we  are  defeated,  our  defeat 
will  be  turned  to  most  important  uses  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  Let  us  bestir  ourselves.  ...  If  we  act  .  .  .  our  success  is 
certain.13 

As  the  election  days  of  April  8,  9,  10  drew  near,  the  stage 
was  set.  All  over  the  country,  observers  cast  anxious  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  a  precedent- 
shattering  moment.  The  office  of  mayor  was  to  be  granted 
for  the  first  time  directly  by  the  people;  the  issues  at  stake 
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were  as  important  as  those  in  any  presidential  election  j  a 
national  party  had  been  spawned  in  the  passionate  heat  of  this 
local  contest.  It  was  impossible  that  the  actual  balloting  could 
be  an  anti-climax  to  this  torrid  drama,  but  no  one  was  prepared 
for  the  events  that  were  about  to  unfold. 

hi 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  April  8,  dawned  cold  and  over¬ 
cast.  The  leaden  skies  poured  a  chilling  rain  on  the  heads  of 
pedestrians  hurrying  through  the  gloom,  heedless  of  the  muddy 
underfooting  in  their  eagerness  to  get  to  the  polls.  The  city 
was  out  in  force  in  spite  of  the  weather,  for  no  mere  rainstorm 
could  extinguish  the  tense  excitement  so  carefully  fanned  to  a 
white  heat  by  the  weeks  of  campaigning.  Too  much  was  at 
stake,  and  the  outcome  far  too  doubtful  for  this  contest  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  desultory  affair.  Tempers  were  drawn  to  a  fine 
edge,  deep  passions  had  been  awakened,  and  through  the  ex¬ 
citement  ran  an  ominous  undertone  of  impending  trouble. 

In  the  streets  ugly  crowds  were  gathering.  The  merchants 
had  long  since  decided  to  close  their  shops  and  lend  direct  aid 
to  their  cause  at  the  voting  places,  while  Tammany  leaders,  with 
hordes  of  newly  naturalized  Irish  immigrants  at  their  backs, 
roamed  the  city  in  menacing  fashion.  During  the  morning  a 
group  of  pro-Whig  sailors  fitted  out  a  little  frigate,  mounted  it 
on  wheels,  christened  it  the  “Constitution,”  and  soon  were  haul¬ 
ing  their  creation  through  the  streets  with  Whig  slogans  flying 
from  its  rigging.  Into  Wall  Street  they  paraded,  stopping  in 
front  of  the  Merchant’s  Exchange,  where  they  were  greeted 
with  deafening  cheers  by  shopkeepers  who  quickly  fell  in  be¬ 
hind  the  ship  in  marching  order.  Soon  the  Democrats  had  a 
vessel  of  their  own,  flying  the  defiant  banner  “Veto”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Jacksonian  partisans.  Finally  the  two  vessels  met, 
and  the  processions  continued  side  by  side  through  the  streets 
amidst  much  clamor  and  noisy  threat-making. 

For  some  hours  there  was  no  violence,  though  it  was  obvious 
that  a  clash  must  soon  occur.  In  most  of  the  polling  places 
comparative  quiet  prevailed,  but  in  the  hotly  contested  Sixth 
Ward  an  uneasy  calm  sent  the  timid  scurrying  to  the  safety  of 
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their  homes.  “Bloody  ould  Sixth”  contained  a  large  alien 
population,  and  the  Whigs  were  out  in  force  to  see  that  the 
ballot  boxes  were  not  subjected  to  any  tampering.  A  large 
bipartisan  mob  had  gathered  around  the  polls  and  was  growing 
increasingly  restive  throughout  the  morning.  Suddenly  the 
storm  broke.  A  former  alderman,  Dennis  McCarthy,  led  a 
group  of  toughs  in  an  assault  on  the  Whig  committee  room. 
It  was  well  defended,  and  a  fierce  battle  raged  for  some  min¬ 
utes.  Finally  an  entrance  was  forced,  and  the  garrison  subjected 
to  a  severe  beating.  In  an  instant  some  twenty  men  had  been 
felled  bleeding  to  the  floor,  one  victim  later  dying  of  his  in¬ 
juries,  while  the  rest  escaped,  battered  and  bruised.  In  its  fury 
the  mob  laid  complete  waste  to  the  rooms  and  then  returned  to 
the  polls  to  exult  in  its  triumph.  When  the  frigate  “Constitu¬ 
tion”  later  appeared  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  the  bloodthirsty  mob 
drove  the  ship  away  with  volleys  of  paving  stones.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Democrats  had  carried  off  the  day’s  extracurricular 
honors. 

In  the  evening  indignant  Whigs  gathered  in  Masonic  Hall, 
bent  on  revenge.  In  a  series  of  resolutions  they  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  Sixth  and  keep  its  polls 
open  to  all  voters.  Mere  resolutions,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  militant  James  Watson  Webb.  Recruiting  his  own  army 
of  three  hundred  volunteers,  he  had  them  sworn  in  as  special 
deputies  5  and  at  six  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  they  were 
assembled  at  City  Hall  ready  to  march.  Into  the  enemy  terri¬ 
tory  went  these  vigilantes,  and  Webb  soon  had  them  stationed 
around  the  polling  place.  As  the  crowds  began  to  gather,  he 
reminded  the  people  of  the  previous  day  and  cautioned  them 
that,  as  the  law,  he  would  enforce  a  quiet  and  orderly  election. 
This  show  of  strength  was  too  much  for  the  opposition.  Dark 
threats  filled  the  air,  but  no  outbreak  occurred,  and  the  voting 
continued  peaceably  and  smoothly. 

The  Sixth  Warders  had  been  caught  off  guard,  but  they  were 
far  from  beaten.  Towards  evening  a  mob  assembled  at  City 
Hall  and  worked  itself  into  a  rage  at  the  Mayor  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council.  In  the  Sixth  a  huge  cross  was  erected  bearing 
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the  words,  “Down  with  the  C  &  E  building.”  Under  the  cross 
speaker  after  speaker  rose,  urging  the  crowd  to  Wall  Street  to 
destroy  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  City  authorities  were  power¬ 
less,  and  Colonel  Webb  was  warned  that  he  could  expect  no 
effective  police  protection.  The  doughty  editor  remained  un¬ 
fazed,  however,  and  went  steadily  ahead  with  his  preparations 
to  meet  the  impending  attack.  Having  erected  a  paper  bundle 
barricade  in  front  of  his  building,  he  retired  to  the  roof  with  a 
force  of  about  thirty  young  merchants.  Here  he  had  gathered 
seventy  muskets,  one  hundred  pistols,  supplies  of  ammunition, 
and  six  loads  of  paving  stones.  By  the  time  the  rioters  swung 
into  Wall  Street,  he  was  ready.  The  crowd  filled  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Courier  office,  and  for  a  time  contented  itself  with 
yells,  groans,  and  threats  while  it  worked  itself  into  a  proper 
temper  for  the  assault.  But  again  the  resourceful  Webb  was 
too  much  for  his  adversaries.  Mounting  the  parapet  on  the 
roof,  he  covered  the  mob  with  a  musket  and  threatened  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  made  a  move  towards  his  property.  The 
angry  horde  hesitated  and  then  grudgingly  dispersed.  Another 
near  riot  had  been  averted. 

On  Thursday  morning  hostilities  broke  forth  once  more. 
Near  Masonic  Hall  a  pitched  battle  developed  between  the 
two  ships,  which  had  been  used  to  carry  voters  to  the  polls. 
Whigs  poured  out  of  the  hall  in  defense  of  the  “Constitution,” 
but  they  were  soon  driven  back  by  a  force  from  the  Sixth  Ward. 
While  the  mob  was  attacking  the  building  and  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  force  an  entrance,  Mayor  Gideon  Lee  and  a  strong 
body  of  city  watchmen  appeared  to  restore  order.  The  Mayor 
mounted  the  steps  and  raised  his  staff  of  office,  but  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  knocked  to  the  pavement  and  badly  beaten  while  his 
posse  was  driven  from  the  scene,  leaving  several  of  its  number 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a  severe  condition.  Gradually  the 
rioters  moved  off  in  search  of  more  lively  game,  while  a  rumor 
that  the  city  arsenal  was  under  attack  sent  the  Whigs  hurrying 
to  its  defense.  It  was  not  necessary.  Some  of  Colonel  Webb’s 
force  had  already  garrisoned  the  arsenal  and  were  standing  off 
the  rioters  when  a  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  called  out 
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by  Mayor  Lee,  arrived  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  all  fighting. 
The  last  hours  of  the  election  closed  in  an  atmosphere  of  uneasy 
quiet.14 

The  days  following  were  equally  exciting  if  not  as  bloody. 
Thirty-six  hours  after  the  polls  had  closed  the  results  were 
still  in  doubt,  and  immense  crowds  gathered  at  Masonic  Hall, 
Tammany  Hall,  and  the  Merchant’s  Exchange  for  news  of  the 
count.  At  last  the  tallies  were  complete,  and  the  Whigs  exulted 
in  a  hard-earned  victory.  The  Common  Council  was  theirs, 
though  enthusiasms  were  dampened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Verplanck  had  been  defeated  by  180  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
35,000.  Nevertheless,  the  success  of  the  merchant  forces  was 
clear-cut.  “It  is  a  signal  triumph  of  good  principles  over  vio¬ 
lence,  illegal  voting,  party  discipline,  and  the  influence  of  office 
holders,”  noted  Philip  Hone  in  his  diary.  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  was  less  restrained,  “All’s  Well!  .  .  .  the  whigs 

HAVE  CARRIED  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL,  and  THE  CITY  IS  RE¬ 
DEEMED.”15 

For  Verplanck,  it  was  the  familiar  pattern  of  defeat.  Yet 
there  was  some  consolation.  Beaten  by  the  narrowest  of  margins 
for  an  office  he  did  not  seek,  he  witnessed  the  triumph  of  his 
cause  and  took  solace  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  admitted  victim 
of  gross  frauds  perpetrated  by  Tammany.  Hundreds  of  immi¬ 
grants,  just  off  the  boats,  were  naturalized  and  carried  to  the 
polls  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  Whig  ballot  boxes 
in  the  Sixth  Ward  were  destroyed  in  the  first  day’s  fighting. 
Double  voting  was  widespread,  while  illegal  voters  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  No  doubt  the  Whigs 
were  guilty  of  their  share ;  but  Tammany,  with  its  superior 
organization,  its  grip  on  the  city  patronage,  and  its  unprincipled 
methods,  was  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  prosper  from  skul¬ 
duggery  at  the  polls  than  was  the  newly  formed  Whig  party.10 

Each  side  blamed  the  other  for  the  riots,  and  as  preparations 
for  victory  celebrations  went  ahead,  each  claimed  success  as  its 
own.  The  Democrats  pointed  out  that  the  campaign  had  been 
fought  over  the  office  of  Mayor,  and  this  they  had  won.  The 
Whigs,  however,  could  not  be  put  off  so  easily.  They  had  the 
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City  Council  with  its  control  of  legislation  and  the  patronage, 
and  they  insisted,  with  justification,  that  they  would  have  gained 
the  mayoralty  as  well  had  it  not  been  snatched  from  them  in 
most  outrageous  fashion.  On  April  15  they  capped  their  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  huge  banquet  in  Castle  Garden.  Tables  were  set 
up  to  accommodate  10,000,  yet  the  multitude  at  the  Battery  was 
so  great  that  several  shifts  were  needed  to  serve  all  the  ticket 
holders,  and  thousands  more  were  unable  to  gain  entrance  at 
all.  Inside  the  enclosure  of  the  Garden  was  a  scene  of  unbridled 
merrymaking.  Three  hundred  boiled  hams,  rounds  of  beef  in 
proportion,  tongues  without  number  were  washed  down  by  an 
abundance  of  cider,  forty  barrels  of  beer,  and  three  pipes  of 
wine.  Over  the  entrance  was  displayed  a  flag  used  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Flanking  it  on  either  side  were  portraits  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  bearing  the  respective  inscriptions,  “Beware  of 
executive  usurpation,”  and  “Liberty  or  Death.”  Andrew  Jack- 
son  had  not  been  forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  speeches  Verplanck  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  assemblage  and  toasted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
deafening  cheers,  “Gulian  C.  Verplanck — the  Mayor  elect  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  voice  of  the  people.”  To  this  he  re¬ 
sponded  with  his  own  salute,  “The  Houses  and  Farms  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  built  and  cultivated  by  honest  industry, 
must  they  be  mortgaged  for  the  benefit  of  political  speculators?” 

Hours  later,  as  dusk  was  gathering  about  the  city,  the  cele¬ 
bration  drew  to  a  close,  but  Whig  die-hards  were  not  quite  fin¬ 
ished  with  their  hour  of  triumph.  Ten  thousand  strong,  they 
marched  up  Broadway  and  turned  into  Greenwich  Street,  where 
the  great  Daniel  Webster  was  quartered.  There  he  treated 
them  to  a  fiery  speech,  congratulated  them  on  their  victory,  and 
finally  was  permitted  to  retire  amidst  a  chorus  of  rapturous 
shouts.  For  most  this  was  the  end  of  a  memorable  day,  but  a 
few  hundred  zealots  proceeded  to  Verplanck’s  lodgings  to  sere¬ 
nade  him  and  offer  their  sympathies.  It  was  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  last  of  the  Whigs  retired  to  their  homes  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  night  of  the  dreamless  slumber  which  belongs  only 
to  the  just.17 
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IV 

The  sequel  to  the  election  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
infant  Whig  party.  Even  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  the  eastern  counties  were  combining  with  western  staple 
farmers  and  mill  owners  to  fire  salutes  and  shout  huzzas  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  initial  victory,  events  were  proving  their  joy  to 
be  premature.  In  February,  1834,  the  Governor  and  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  repudiated  the  Bank  and  came  forth  against 
recharter.  In  New  York  State,  where  Biddle’s  credit  contrac¬ 
tion  was  particularly  aimed  at  the  Regency-controlled  state  bank 
system,  Governor  Marcy  secured  a  loan  of  six  million  dollars  to 
bolster  local  credit.  This  measure  so  stabilized  the  money  mar¬ 
kets  that  the  fund  was  never  used.  Biddle’s  extreme  measures 
had  therefore  gained  the  Whigs  nothing  but  ill  will  and  offset 
months  of  hard  work  and  careful  planning.18 

During  the  summer  the  hopes  of  the  business  groups  went 
glimmering.  The  Bank  was  doomed,  and  everyone  knew  it. 
Nicholas  Biddle  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  people,  conservative 
and  liberal  alike,  had  struck  him  down.  It  was  highly  likely 
that  the  Whigs  would  go  down  with  him.  Stripped  of  a  favor¬ 
able  campaign  issue  for  the  gubernatorial  contest  in  November, 
Whig  leaders  were  hard  pressed  to  find  an  adequate  candidate. 
Francis  Granger,  unsuccessful  nominee  in  1832,  would  have 
none  of  a  lost  cause  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  Congress,  while 
Weed  looked  about  for  a  likely  successor.  Jesse  Buel,  late 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Albany  Argus  and  a  recent  convert  to 
the  Whig  cause,  was  a  second  choice,  but  his  candidacy  soon 
became  impossible  in  the  light  of  his  strong  support  of  Jackson’s 
stand  only  a  few  months  before.  Next  in  line  was  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck.  Although  recently  defeated,  he  commanded  con¬ 
siderable  backing  for  the  nomination  from  New  York  City 
merchants,  and  Weed  was  kindly  disposed  towards  his  candi¬ 
dacy.  In  the  company  of  the  youthful  William  H.  Seward,  he 
made  the  journey  to  Manhattan  to  persuade  Verplanck  to  run. 
Seward  later  recounted  the  details  of  the  trip.  “Thurlow  Weed, 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  and  myself,  hastened  to  New  York,”  he 
wrote,  “hoping  to  ascertain  there  that  a  nomination  of  that  emi- 
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nent  citizen  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  .  .  .  would  be  acceptable  to 
him,  and  satisfactory  to  the  party  in  the  eastern  region  of  the 
State.  On  arriving  there,  we  ascertained  that  Mr.  Verplanck 
would  not  listen  to  our  proposition  j  and  that  any  other  nomina¬ 
tion,  that  could  be  conceived,  would  be  more  acceptable  than 
his.”  Verplanck  clearly  had  had  his  fill  of  politics,  at  least  for 
the  time,  and  the  soundness  of  his  refusal  was  emphasized  when 
Seward  was  defeated  decisively  by  William  L.  Marcy  in  the 
subsequent  election.  For  the  next  three  years  Verplanck  with¬ 
drew  from  politics  to  devote  his  energies  once  more  to  literary 
endeavor.19 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Philosopher  of  American  Progress 

i 

On  june  8,  1809,  Thomas  Paine  died  a  broken  man 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  tenement.  At  the  same  moment  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  not  quite  twenty-three  years  old,  was  pondering 
his  future  in  a  Pearl  Street  law  office  and  preparing  to  launch 
himself  in  a  career  which  was  to  reveal  him  as  one  of  the  prime 
exponents  of  a  philosophical  revolution  as  new  and  as  young  as 
he.  The  old  was  dying  even  as  the  new  was  being  born,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  two  was  to  obsess  cultured  minds  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  old  was  dying,  but  it  was  dying  hard.  The  cultural 
heritage  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Age  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  had  guided  the  Western  world  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  It  had  brought  Europe  to  a  peak  of  civilization  hitherto 
unknown  j  it  had  provided  philosophies  which  had  nurtured 
the  American  colonies  to  strength ;  it  had  yielded  to  those  colo¬ 
nies  the  intellectual  capstone  to  their  precious  independence. 
America  owed  much  to  the  Enlightenment  and  would  not  give 
it  up  easily. 

The  new  had  the  deceptive  weakness  of  extreme  youth,  yet 
daily  it  grew  more  powerful,  and  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
men  became  more  secure.  This  virgin  cult  of  Romanticism  was 
an  excitingly  novel  faith  which  offered  romance  and  beauty, 
which  appealed  to  the  heart  and  the  instincts,  which  promised 
a  joyful,  rich  existence  in  this  world  and  an  even  better  one  in 
the  next.  Defying  the  old  and  the  traditional,  scorning  the 
mighty  names  of  Locke,  Pope,  and  Voltaire,  and  bubbling  over 
with  youthful  optimism,  it  gave  freely  of  its  Utopian  plans, 
promising  everything  and  asking  nothing  but  faith  in  its  doc¬ 
trines. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution  the  ideas  of  the 
Enlightenment  appeared  firmly  intrenched  in  the  colonies.  It 
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was  natural  that  the  optimistic  belief  in  man’s  progress  should  be 
eagerly  embraced  in  a  land  where  the  potentialities  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufacturing,  and  trade  appeared  limitless,  and  where, 
in  the  last  category  at  least,  tremendous  steps  had  already  been 
made.  It  was  axiomatic  that  the  industrious  colonials  with  their 
agrarian-commercial  society  would  delight  in  the  laissez-faire 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Physiocrats.  It  was  logical 
that  humanitarianism  should  receive  respectful  hearing  in  an 
America  where  progress  faltered  only  for  lack  of  adequate  man¬ 
power,  where  each  individual  was  sorely  needed,  and  life  was 
dear  indeed.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  natural-rights  theories 
of  Locke  and  Rousseau  would  appeal  to  the  colonists  and  that 
these  doctrines  would  soon  be  defiantly  embodied  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

Yet  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  saw  the  Romantic  Revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  march  in  the  United  States.  As  it  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  fifty  years,  it  revealed  a  unique  fusion  of  hold¬ 
overs  from  the  Enlightenment  and  elements  borrowed  from 
European  Romanticism  but  metamorphosed  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  American  environment.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  Romanticism  was  its  emotion.  Instead  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  man’s  mind,  it  stressed  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Man  was  a  noble  animal — everyone 
had  some  spark  of  divinity.  Filthy  and  disease-ridden  Indians, 
living  under  unspeakably  primitive  conditions,  assumed  the 
stature  of  noble  savages.  Medieval  opportunists,  fighting  their 
petty  battles  of  personal  aggrandizement,  were  transformed  into 
paragons  of  virtue  and  chivalry.  Revolutionists  engaged  in 
overthrowing  rulers  were  regarded  uniformly  as  crusaders  of 
progress.  All  men,  no  matter  how  mean,  had  elements  of  beauty 
somewhere  within  themselves.  As  for  the  world,  it  was  no 
longer  a  smoothly  running  machine.  It  was  God’s  work  and, 
as  such,  a  thing  to  be  admired,  not  dissected.  The  earth  did 
not  exist  for  the  amusement  of  the  geologist.  Animals  had  not 
been  created  for  the  diversion  of  the  zoologist,  or  trees  and 
flowers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  botanist.  The  universe  was  to  be 
marveled  at  in  its  divine  perfection.  Its  chief  characteristic  was 
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its  beauty — such  a  fundamental  could  never  be  understood  by 
telescope  and  mathematical  equation.  One  might  best  grasp 
nature  by  going  to  it,  smelling  the  flowers,  admiring  the  green 
of  the  woods  and  the  blue  of  the  sky,  feeling  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  the  cool  freshness  of  the  breeze.  Only  then  could  one 
begin  to  know  the  world,  to  admire  the  mystical  splendor  of 
God’s  work,  and,  perhaps,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite. 

One  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  Romanticism  was  the 
boundless  faith  in  progress  and  the  perfectibility  of  man.  This 
thesis,  inherent  in  Enlightenment  thinking,  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced,  for  it  dovetailed  neatly  with  Romantic  ideals  of  man’s 
essential  divinity.  And  in  the  United  States  there  was  much 
concrete  proof  of  progress.  Here  were  the  turnpikes,  the  ca¬ 
nals,  and  the  railroads  which  had  opened  up  the  country,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  the  East  and  exploiting  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  fertile  farm  land  in  the  West.  Here  was  industry  growing 
sturdily,  providing  a  livelihood  for  whole  towns,  and  giving  the 
country  products  undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  before.  Here 
political  democracy  was  becoming  a  reality,  and  educational  op¬ 
portunities  were  fast  falling  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  was  a 
wonderful  picture — America  was  marching  towards  the  millen¬ 
nium  and  would  lead  the  world. 

Naturally  the  emphasis  was  always  on  America.  The  na¬ 
tionalism  born  and  nurtured  in  the  wars  with  Great  Britain 
grew  and  flowered.  Intellectuals  turned  from  Europe,  worked 
hard  at  developing  their  own  native  art  and  literature,  and  rev¬ 
eled  in  the  successes  that  were  forthcoming.  Political  econo¬ 
mists,  disgusted  with  reactionary  Europe,  pointed  their  prideful 
energies  towards  developing  their  domestic  democratic  forms 
which  would  soon  be  the  envy  of  the  world,  while  economic 
publicists  busied  themselves  with  theories  peculiar  to  American 
economic  development. 

Running  through  all  this  Romantic  optimism  was  one  central 
theme:  the  idea  that  the  United  States  was  moving  towards  a 
time  when  complete  democracy  would  be  triumphant  and  each 
individual  would  have  freedom  to  do,  say,  think,  and  be  what 
he  wanted.  This  belief  took  different  forms.  Freedom  to  in- 
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dustrialists  meant  freedom  to  expand  behind  protective  tariff 
barriers.  Freedom  to  Westerners  involved  political  democracy, 
internal  improvements,  and  cheap  money.  Freedom  to  the 
South  meant  freedom  to  perfect  the  slave  economy.  Freedom 
to  the  numerous  Utopian  movements  meant  freedom  to  develop 
their  various  collectivistic  projects  which  one  day  would  produce 
the  perfect  state.  But  out  of  all  these  conflicting  theories  there 
emerged  the  essential  idea  that  the  individual  was  of  paramount 
importance  and  that  democracy  pointed  the  road  to  an  ideal 
society. 

The  Romantic  approach  to  progress  was  mystical.  It  defied 
scientific  measurement.  It  could  not  be  proved }  it  could  only  be 
sensed.  Faith  was  stressed  at  the  expense  of  reason}  man’s 
improvement  was  the  result  of  a  higher  moral  law,  not  a  natural 
law.  This  reliance  on  moral  values  was  fundamental.  Though 
man  was  good,  there  was  much  room  for  improvement.  Evil 
factory  conditions,  squalid  and  overcrowded  city  tenements,  in¬ 
adequate  prisons  and  schools,  archaic  debtor  laws,  Negro  slavery, 
financial  panics,  and  unfulfilled  women’s  rights  indicated  much 
that  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  Romanticist  felt  that  these  evils 
would  be  overcome  only  when  men  lived  sober,  moral  lives, 
when  they  adhered  to  the  guidance  of  the  higher  moral  law. 

Romanticism,  therefore,  was  shot  through  with  eighteenth- 
century  humanitarianism.  Reformers  swarmed  across  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene.  All  types  of  cults  appeared,  from  the  lunatic  Judg¬ 
ment-Day  religious  bodies  to  the  sophisticated  philosophies  of 
New  England  Transcendentalists,  but  most  reformers  contented 
themselves  with  the  more  practical  activities  of  providing  more 
humane  penal  systems,  bringing  relief  to  urban  slum-dwellers, 
expanding  educational  facilities,  stumping  for  women’s  rights, 
and  improving  the  working  conditions  of  factory  laborers. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  religious  revivalism  which  char¬ 
acterized  European  Romanticism  also  had  its  effect  in  the  United 
States.  Even  as  early  as  the  immediate  post-Reyolution  period, 
attacks  on  deism  and  atheism  became  more  persistent  while,  in 
the  flood  tide  of  its  strength,  the  Romantic  Movement  became 
a  natural  medium  for  spiritual,  mystical  religion.  In  New  Eng- 
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land  the  older  Calvinist  theology  was  overthrown.  In  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  rural  areas  the  liberal  and  evangelical  sects — the  Meth¬ 
odists,  Baptists,  and  their  offshoots — gained  converts  at  will. 
Even  the  staid  and  settled  Episcopal  Church  rid  itself  of  its 
rationalistic  elements  and  embraced,  in  a  conservative  and  dig¬ 
nified  manner,  the  democratic  ritual  and  the  emotional  appeal 
of  the  more  radical  beliefs. 

This  then  was  the  Romantic  Movement  in  America  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  complex  phe¬ 
nomenon,  full  of  subtleties  and  paradoxes.  Each  characteristic 
affected,  and  in  turn  was  affected  by,  the  others,  thus  revealing  a 
multicolored  and  tightly  woven  tapestry,  difficult  to  unravel  into 
its  component  threads.  Out  of  the  mass  of  detail,  however, 
appeared  the  major  trends.  It  was  sentimental ;  it  was  national¬ 
istic  ;  it  was  democratic  and  individualistic;  it  was  humanitarian; 
and  it  was  religious.  It  believed  in  man’s  progress  through  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  moral  way  of  life.  It  was  a  creed,  a  faith — a  reli¬ 
gion  in  itself. 

ii 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck  passed  through  his  most  mature  years 
during  the  height  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  As  a  writer,  as  a 
statesman,  and  as  a  scholar,  he  was  well  qualified  for  his  role 
as  a  leading  spokesman  of  the  Romantics,  and  without  exception 
his  most  serious  literary  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Romantic  creed.  When  still  in  his  twenties  he  had 
engaged  in  an  intensive  campaign  of  American  nationalism,  and 
these  beginnings  were  expanded  and  refined  throughout  his  life. 
The  early  biographical  essays  in  the  Analectic  Magazine  implied 
rather  than  proclaimed  a  patriotic  fervor,  but  with  the  celebrated 
discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  his  nationalism 
emerged  in  full  vigor.1  Imbued  with  a  deep  love  of  country, 
stung  by  the  patronizing  attitude  of  English  literary  critics,  and 
unimpressed  by  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  he  urged  his  country¬ 
men  to  desert  their  false  British  idols  and  turn  to  a  study  of 
their  own  culture.  “Other  lands  may  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  men  of  rarer  genius,  and  of  more  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment,”  he  cried,  “yet  how  often  has  that  genius  been  the  base 
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flatterer  or  the  willing  instrument  of  oppression ,  how  often  has 
it  been  low  and  selfish  in  its  ambition ;  how  often  black  with 
crime.  But  the  history  of  our  illustrious  men  is  a  story  of 
liberty,  virtue  and  glory.”2 

Similar  sentiments  continued  to  flow  from  his  pen.  In  1829 
he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Lord  Baltimore  as  an  apostle  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  and  the  following  year  found  him  lecturing 
before  a  group  of  Columbia  College  students  on  his  favorite 
subject  of  American  history.  The  most  exalted  object  of  history, 
he  said,  was  to  shed  light  on  our  national  exploits  and  thus 
awaken  in  all  Americans  “the  rules  of  prudence,  the  obligations 
of  moral  duty,  the  lessons  of  high  philosophy,  [and]  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  ardent  patriotism”  which  were  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  But  these  were  cold  generalizations 
which  would  fail  to  give  direction  to  one’s  conduct  if  they  were 
not  associated  with  the  great  men  in  whose  characters  they  were 
so  firmly  planted.  History  must,  therefore,  give  them  color, 
voice,  and  form  through  biographical  examples. 

Let  these  examples  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
laboured  or  suffered  for  our  own  good,  whose  mother-tongue  was 
our  own,  who  once  breathed  the  air  and  trod  the  soil  of  our  own 
dear  native  land,  the  fruit  of  whose  labours  we  are  now  enjoying, 
the  scenes  of  whose  exertions  are  still  before  our  eyes, — how  eloquent 
then  do  such  examples  become!  When  they  have  been  made  familiar 
to  the  mind,  when  they  are  combined  with  our  earliest  recollections, 
how  little  can  be  added  to  their  force  by  fancy  or  rhetoric !  A  simply 
stated  fact,  a  date,  a  mere  name,  is  then  sufficient  to  excite  the  flush 
of  patriotic  sympathy,  or  the  thrill  of  generous  enthusiasm. 

For  these,  the  most  exalted  uses  of  History  and  Biography,  of 
literature  and  eloquence,  America  has  already  rich  and  abundant 
materials.3 

The  fervent  nationalism  of  Gulian  Verplanck  was  not  re¬ 
served  exclusively  for  the  United  States.  Deeply  proud  of  his 
Dutch  ancestry,  he  rarely  lost  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
many  Dutch  contributions  to  world  civilization  and  American 
culture.  In  his  address  before  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  he  did  not  stop  with  his  attack  on  Irving’s  Knickerbocker 
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History.  Emphasizing  Holland’s  splendid  record  as  a  bulwark 
of  liberalism  against  the  tyranny  of  French  and  Spanish  arms, 
he  noted  also  how  the  Netherlands  had  broken  down  the  old 
aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mercantile  classes  by  the  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  her  merchants,  how  she  had  contributed  so 
fully  to  European  science,  scholarship,  and  art,  and  how  she  had 
looked  kindly  on  American  independence  as  early  as  1770. 
Over  the  years  his  enthusiasm  for  his  ancestral  home  remained 
undiminished.  At  a  banquet  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  in  1852, 
he  tallied  up  the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  its  Dutch  settlers. 
They  had  founded  New  Amsterdam  and  helped  make  New 
York  the  queen  of  commercial  cities.  They  had  lent  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hydraulic  engineering  to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal.  They  had  provided  the  American  Revolution  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Dutch  wars  for  freedom.  They  had  given  the 
form  of  Holland’s  States-General  as  a  model  for  the  Continental 
Congress.  “Whilst,  then,  the  authors  and  orators  of  England 
proudly  claim  .  .  .  the  institutions,  and  intellect,  and  the  very 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  amongst  the  noblest  honours  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  let  not  the  patriots  and  scholars  of  Hol¬ 
land  shrink  from  demanding  for  their  own  ancestry  their  due 
portion  of  the  same  honours.”4 

Verplanck’s  great  interest  in  the  arts  and  belles-lettres  com¬ 
bined  with  his  patriotism  to  make  him  a  zealous  agitator  for  a 
native  culture.  His  activities  in  Congress  in  behalf  of  American 
writers  and  artists,  his  consistent  attempts  to  give  recognition  to 
the  work  of  Bryant,  Dana,  DaPonte,  Barlow,  Irving,  and  others, 
his  brief  excursion  into  the  field  of  Romantic  literature  in  The 
Talisman  were  all  attempts  to  raise  America  to  the  cultural  level 
of  which  he  thought  her  worthy.5  Time  and  again  he  rose  to 
publicize  some  struggling  author,  to  urge  greater  effort,  and  to 
plead  for  a  purely  American  artistic  expression.  When  his 
friend  Robert  Sands  died  in  1832,  he  edited  Sands’s  works  and 
added  a  biographical  preface  in  which  he  paid  generous  homage 
to  their  merits.  A  few  years  later  he  wrote  at  length  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  poetry  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Terming  Bryant 
the  equal  of  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  he  demanded,  “Who  does 
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paint  like  Bryant? — the  cool  silence  of  the  native  forest  amidst 
its  gray,  old  trunks,  mossy,  tall,  dark,  and  girt,  perhaps,  with 
the  serpent-like  embrace  of  some  huge  vine.  .  .  .  Bryant  is  the 
very  Tacitus  of  descriptive  poetry.”6 

He  was  no  less  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for  the  visual  arts.  In 
1824  he  addressed  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  chastising  them  for  aping  their  European  neighbors. 
He  urged  that  painting  and  sculpture  deal  with  the  natural  beau¬ 
ty  of  American  scenery  and  the  exploits  of  American  heroes.  He 
suggested  that  American  architecture  abandon  the  French  and 
English  styles  and  adapt  itself  to  American  climate  and  life.  In 
stressing  the  advantages  of  natural  settings  and  landscaping,  he 
showed  the  way  towards  a  native  eclectic  architecture  which 
was  to  find  fruition  years  later  in  the  work  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing.  He  insisted  on  a  national  school  of  painting,  not 
only  as  an  answer  to  foreign  critics  but  as  a  vivid  means  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  the  love  of  its  country  and 
its  distinguished  past.  When  American  art  has  achieved  this 
goal, 

then  it  becomes,  indeed,  a  teacher  of  morality;  it  then  assists  in  the 
education  of  our  youth;  it  gives  form  and  life  to  their  abstract  per¬ 
ceptions  of  duty  or  excellence;  and,  in  a  free  state  and  a  moral  com¬ 
munity,  where  the  arts  are  thus  made  the  handmaids  of  virtue,  when 
the  imagination  of  the  young  patriot  calls  up  the  sacred  image  of 
his  country,  it  comes  surrounded  with  the  venerable  forms  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  her  sons.7 

The  nationalistic  tendencies  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  were  no 
isolated  phenomenon.  As  a  philosopher  of  the  Romantic  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  that  movement, 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  his  writings  were  as 
Romantic  in  content  as  they  were  in  spirit.  One  need  only  turn 
to  The  Talisman  and  the  occasional  pieces  written  in  later  years 
to  see  the  indelible  mark  of  romance.  The  preoccupation  with 
nature,  the  highly  spiced  tale  of  adventure,  the  interest  in  the 
past,  and  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  all  made  their  appearance 
with  a  predictable  regularity.  And  one  need  but  examine  his 
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critical  writings  to  find  his  opinions  concerning  the  literature 
of  the  Romantic  Era: 

The  young  adventurers,  the  gipsies,  the  pedants,  and  the  villains, 
are  the  same  beings  in  Scott  and  in  Fielding.  But  how  different  is 
their  aspect  and  hue  as  painted  by  the  manly,  moral  sagacity  of  the 
one,  and  the  profligate  and  sarcastic  cynicism  of  the  other!  In  which, 
I  ask,  is  the  power  of  genius  most  conspicuous? 8 

During  the  1830’s  the  sense  of  America’s  destiny  burned 
bright.  Any  patriotic  occasion  was  cause  for  oratorical  outbursts 
of  self-glorification,  while  academic  exercises  rarely  failed  to 
bring  forth  new  peaks  of  inflated  cultural  appraisal.  Some  few 
resisted  this  trend  and  tried  to  show  what  the  United  States 
ought  to  be,  while  others  attempted  to  give  an  objective  valua¬ 
tion  of  existing  intellectual  attainments  with  an  estimate  of 
future  possibilities.  Verplanck  belonged  to  this  last  group,  and 
in  a  series  of  addresses  at  various  educational  institutions,  he 
emphasized  his  faith  in  the  future.  Nowhere,  he  insisted,  were 
the  signs  of  progress  so  clear  as  in  America.  With  education 
as  the  key  to  national  improvement,  all  citizens  were  provided 
with  limitless  opportunities  for  learning.  In  the  United  States 
there  were  no  castes  to  shackle  the  individual;  schools  of  all 
types  were  available  to  everyone;  public  prints  were  spreading 
learning  further  with  each  passing  day;  the  spirit  of  individual¬ 
ism  inherent  in  the  American  character  provided  an  irresistible 
stimulus  to  self-improvement,  while  a  democratic  government 
protected  precious  freedom  of  thought  and  opportunity.  The 
student  in  America,  therefore,  had  peculiar  advantages  unknown 
in  Europe,  which  drove  him  on  to  active  thought  and  endeavor: 

No  single  mind  can  well  resist  the  general  impulse.  The 
momentum  of  the  whole  mass  of  society,  composed  of  myriads  of 
living  forces,  is  upon  each  individual,  and  he  flies  forward  with  ac¬ 
celerated  velocity,  without  any  other  power  over  his  own  motion 
than  that  of  the  direction  of  its  course.  The  universal  ardor  is  con¬ 
tagious,  and  we  all  rush  into  the  throng  of  life,  and  are  swept  along 
by  its  broad  and  resistless  current.9 

With  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  democratic  education, 
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the  American  scholar  was  capable  of  carrying  national  progress 
to  even  greater  heights.  Avoiding  superficiality  of  inquiry  and 
excessive  materialism  at  the  expense  of  moral  values,  he  could 
apply  his  energies  to  the  further  development  of  science  and 
literature,  of  economics  and  religion,  of  governments  and  law. 
No  horizon  would  be  too  elusive,  no  goal  too  difficult,  no  height 
insurmountable.  The  genius,  labor,  patience,  experience,  and 
sagacity  of  countless  myriads  of  minds  would  be  harmonized 
in  one  common  purpose:  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.10 

It  remained  only  for  the  scholar  to  fight  the  forces  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  intolerance  by  plunging  himself  into  the  thick  of 
society  and  using  his  superior  knowledge  as  the  magnificent 
weapon  it  was: 

I  have  .  .  .  feared  [said  Verplanck]  that  this  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  dictation  was  extending  itself  from  the  political  into  the  social 
and  the  religious  world.  Even  before  the  altars  of  the  Most  High, 
strange  and  unhallowed  fires  have  been  lighted  up  in  the  priest’s 
censers.  It  is  for  our  generous,  educated,  high-minded  youth  to  stay 
this  plague.  Let  them  not  think  to  keep  themselves  pure,  by  holding 
themselves  aloof  from  action.  Let  them  take  their  stand  manfully 
as  their  own  best  judgment  may  dictate,  in  the  political  and  religious 
divisions  of  our  people;  but  let  them  feel  for  those  who  honestly 
differ  from  them  as  for  erring  brethren.  Be  your  zeal  as  fervent  as 
it  may,  still  temper  it  with  a  kind-hearted  tolerance  for  the  sincere 
and  the  honest.  Reserve  your  warmest  indignation  for  the  narrow 
and  bitter  Pharisee,  whether  for  you  or  against  you,  for  the  hypocrite, 
the  imposter,  and  the  persecutor.  Above  all,  reverence  yourself,  your 
country,  and  the  principles  for  which  you  contend.  Never  sacrifice 
your  own  honor,  and  still  less,  the  cause  of  religion  or  freedom,  to  the 
subsidiary  means  designed  to  promote  them,  or  the  external  forms 
in  which  they  may  be  invested.11 

Though  Verplanck  was  hopeful  of  the  future,  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  pitfalls  of  a  spurious  education  operating  in  a  disso¬ 
lute  society.  He  warned  the  student  of  the  dangers  confronting 
him:  the  danger  of  a  conceited,  smattering  superficiality  which 
caused  men  to  indulge  in  puerile  rhetoric  and  commonplace  quo¬ 
tations  at  the  expense  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge;  the  dan- 
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ger  of  the  American  “get-rich-quick”  attitude  with  its  attendant 
scorn  for  plodding  labor ;  the  danger  of  employing  learning  for 
selfish  and  materialistic  ends;  the  danger  of  exerting  skills  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  narrow  faction  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  of  society.  The  opportunities  offered  the  American  schol¬ 
ar  involved  stern  duties  and  moral  obligations.  He  must  not  use 
his  knowledge  to  feed  a  frivolous  vanity  in  order  to  further  per¬ 
sonal  ends.  It  must  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  quest  of 
truth : 

The  object  of  all  scientific  inquiry  is  Truth.  The  severe  analy¬ 
sis  of  reason  leads  us  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  universal  and  neces¬ 
sary  Truth.  Physical  observation  and  experiment  enable  the  Phi¬ 
losopher  to  infer  the  general  truth  of  nature  from  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  instances.  Virtue,  and  Right,  and  Duty,  are  the  great  objects 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  science  and  of  legal  ethics;  yet  these  are 
but  other  names  for  moral  Truth.  .  .  .  The  study  of  Truth  .  .  . 
either  universal  or  general,  is  the  business  of  the  scholar.  Can  then 
the  noblest  exercise  of  the  reason,  the  most  excellent  gift  of  heaven, 
be  designed  for  any  but  worthy  uses?  Can  man’s  misuse,  make  vain 
the  precious  gift  and  turn  it  into  a  curse?  .  .  . 

All,  therefore,  that  Society  need  to  claim  from  her  sons,  whom 
the  nurture  of  a  sound  education  has  trained  to  the  meditation  and 
comprehension  of  general  truth,  is  that  they  would  allow  the  habits 
thus  formed  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  have  their  natural 
influence  and  effect  undisturbed  and  unperverted.  Then  will  the 
mind  put  forth  its  energies  in  natural  and  graceful  strength,  the 
operations  and  attainments  of  the  intellect  harmonizing  calmly  and 
regularly  with  the  right  morals  and  gentler  feelings  of  the  heart. 
In  that  fit  and  hallowed  union,  the  understanding  and  the  conscience, 
the  genius  and  the  affections  move  together  in  healthful  concord, 
diffusing  cheerful  activity  throughout  the  intellectual  frame,  and 
abounding  in  thoughts  of  good  and  labours  of  love  to  mankind. 

The  discipline  of  the  mind  in  the  search  for  .  .  .  truth  .  .  .  can 
thus  emancipate  [the  scholar]  .  .  .  from  the  control  of  mere  author¬ 
ity,  of  interest,  of  habit,  or  of  passion,  in  the  formation  of  those 
opinions  which  are  to  be  the  guides  of  intelligent  action  in  life.  Thus 
may  he  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  himself  a  consistency  of  character 
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and  thought,  above  the  fluctuations  and  continual  self-contradictions 
of  sects  and  parties,  above  the  temptations  of  personal  interests, 
above  the  weakness  and  caprice  of  passion  and  pride,  of  base  fear 
or  low  desire.  Taught  to  strive  for  the  dominion  of  truth  and  not 
for  the  victory  of  party,  he  will  find,  in  that  reverence  for  truth  as  an 
ultimate  end,  a  sure  antidote  to  the  bitter  poison  of  intolerance.  Thus 
the  larger  and  the  clearer  his  views  of  creation  and  its  mighty  laws, 
of  man  and  his  mysterious  powers,  duties  and  destinies,  the  more 
distinct  ought  naturally  to  become  his  perception  of  moral  accounta¬ 
bility,  the  greater,  too,  may  be  his  freedom  from  the  thralldom  of 
sense,  and  the  nobler  his  capacity  for  beneficent  action.12 

Perhaps  Verplanck’s  most  widely  discussed  and  controversial 
plea  for  morality  appeared  in  his  Doctrine  of  Contracts  pub¬ 
lished  in  1825.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  low  level  of 
commercial  ethics  in  the  period  of  wild  speculation  following 
the  peace  with  Britain  in  1815,  and  he  felt  that  the  legal  rules 
then  in  effect  were  insufficient  to  secure  the  integrity  of  trade 
indispensable  to  a  commercial  people.  Incensed  by  the  selfish 
and  knavish  doctrine  of  caveat  em-ptor  which  guided  all  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions,  he  urged  on  the  American  courts  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  superior  moral  law.  Singling  out  a  case  in  which 
one  merchant  gained  a  huge  profit  at  the  expense  of  another 
through  the  possession  of  information  later  made  public,  he 
argued  that  the  courts  might  better  concern  themselves  with 
administering  justice  in  preference  to  the  mere  settling  of  dis¬ 
putes.  He  readily  admitted  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  fine 
distinction  between  sharp  practice  and  superior  ability,  but  he 
felt  that  lawyers  were  too  often  ready  to  decide  cases  solely  on 
the  basis  of  precedent  to  the  detriment  of  a  higher  moral  law 
and  a  basic  justice,  which,  after  all,  were  the  ethical  foundations 
of  all  jurisprudence.13 

The  public  reaction  to  his  essay  was  sharply  divided.  Pro¬ 
fessional  lawyers,  while  admitting  its  scholarship,  were  inclined 
to  term  the  treatise  as  visionary.  Chancellor  Kent  dismissed  it 
as  an  “ingenious  Performance,”  while  Justice  Joseph  Story 
treated  it  with  conventional  politeness.  Legal  minds  were  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  suggestion  that  established  principles  be  swept 
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away  in  favor  of  some  Utopian  dream.  The  broad  fabric  of 
English  common  law  was  woven  into  all  American  institutions 
and  systems  of  legal  procedure.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  culture.  To  demolish  it  would  be  to  attack  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  If  the  law  occasionally  failed  to  give 
justice,  such  instances  were  relatively  rare,  and  it  always  per¬ 
formed  its  main  function,  which  was  to  settle  disputes.  To  rely 
on  morality  as  a  means  of  arbitration  would  be  suicidal: 

The  tribunal  of  conscience;  the  impressions  of  right  and  wrong; 
the  notions  of  morality,  on  which  [Verplanck]  builds  so  much  of  his 
system,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any  fixed  shape  or  character. 
These  vary  with  education,  habits,  natural  passions  and  propensities, 
feelings,  strength  of  intellect,  interests  and  other  causes  and  circum¬ 
stances.  To  refer  a  question  of  “right  and  wrong”  to  such  stand¬ 
ards,  would  be  to  have  no  right  and  wrong.14 

Most  laymen  and  a  scattering  of  trained  legal  minds  came 
to  Verplanck’s  defense.  Thomas  Cooper,  Rudolph  Bunner,  and 
John  Duer  praised  the  book  as  a  worthy  attempt  to  wean  the 
law  away  from  petty  legal  technicalities.  John  Jay  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed,  and  Henry  Wheaton  gave  it  a  most  favor¬ 
able  reception  in  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review. 
He  termed  the  essay  a  successful  attempt  to  measure  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  of  contracts  against  the  yardstick  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science.  It  aimed  at  a  higher  goal  than  a  mere  discussion  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  law,  and  would  be  certain  to  delight  those 
who  regarded  the  law  as  founded  on  wisdom  and  understanding 
rather  than  on  institution  and  precedent.  Urging  Verplanck  to 
produce  other  thought-provoking  studies,  he  concluded  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts  as  “a  work,  which  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  publications  upon 
the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  that  has  recently  appeared.”  Many 
years  later,  another  distinguished  legal  mind,  Chief  Justice 
Charles  P.  Daly  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  re¬ 
emphasized  the  farsightedness  of  Verplanck’s  proposals: 

Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
the  Union,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  involving  the  practical  appli- 
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cation  of  this  legal  rule  [of  caveat  emftor ],  I  am  enabled  to  say  that 
the  law  is  coming  round  to  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  very  dis¬ 
tinctions  insisted  upon  in  this  derided  book;  and  I  may  add,  as  the 
result  of  my  experience,  that,  if  a  more  strict  and  just  rule  had  been 
applied,  we  should  .  .  .  have  had  a  higher  standard  of  morality  in 
buying  and  selling,  without  any  diminution  of  our  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  as  a  people.15 

The  religious  revivalism,  so  much  a  part  of  the  Romantic 
Age,  found  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  a  most  zealous  apostle. 
Though  possessing  a  robust  personality,  he  was  basically  a  pious 
man  and  combined  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  church  activities 
with  a  deep  and  reverent  contemplation  of  the  hereafter.  He 
was  essentially  jolly,  but  his  Episcopal  upbringing  denied  to 
him  any  pleasure  in  the  risque  and  indelicate.  When  such  topics 
entered  the  conversation,  he  would  invariably  excuse  himself. 
At  one  time  a  member  of  his  family  came  into  his  room  and 
found  him  in  a  chair,  apparently  asleep.  Stepping  softly  so  as 
not  to  disturb  him,  she  heard  him  repeat  to  himself  with  a 
profound  devotion,  “Eternity!  Eternity!”16 

This  intense  religious  feeling  combined  with  Verplanck’s 
natural  intellectual  curiosity  to  make  him  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  In  1 8 1 6  Bishop  John  H. 
Hobart  took  charge  of  the  diocese,  and  under  his  vigorous  lead¬ 
ership  the  Anglicans  strengthened  their  parishes  immeasurably. 
One  of  the  bishop’s  favorite  projects  was  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  the  ministry,  and  in  this  scheme  Verplanck  took  a 
lively  interest.  As  an  assemblyman  he  secured  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1821  and  immedi¬ 
ately  accepted  Dr.  Hobart’s  invitation  to  join  the  faculty.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Revealed  Religion,  taking  his  place 
alongside  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Bird  Wilson,  Benjamin  T.  Onder- 
donk,  Clement  C.  Moore,  and  Hobart.17 

Why  Verplanck  should  have  been  chosen  for  such  a  position 
in  the  light  of  his  tendency  towards  Jacobinism,  his  political 
squibs,  and  his  part  in  the  Trinity  Riot  would  be  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  were  it  not  for  his  steadily  increasing  scholarly  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  membership  in  the  New  York  aristocracy,  and  his  dis- 
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tinguished  Anglican  backgrounds.  For  his  efforts  at  Albany  in 
behalf  of  the  Seminary,  he  was  due  much  gratitude,  and  his  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  and  religious  interests  made  him  capable  of 
discharging  his  professional  duties  with  efficiency.  Why  he 
should  have  aspired  to  such  a  position  was  explained  by  his  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  and  by  his  desire  to  apply  his  nimble  mind  to 
some  new  problem.  Undoubtedly  many  of  his  contemporaries 
were  mystified  by  his  decision,  and  his  father  was  plainly  puz¬ 
zled.  Writing  to  Holland,  he  remarked,  “Gulian  is  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  on  Ethics  to  the  Students  in  the  Episcopal  semi¬ 
nary.  .  .  .  Whether  he  will  abandon  politics  for  the  Church  or 
endeavor  to  unite  them  is  difficult  to  determine.”18 

Verplanck  was  intent  on  doing  neither.  His  professional 
duties  proved  to  be  a  subsidiary  to  his  main  pursuits  of  politics, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  After  four  years  of  teaching  he  re¬ 
signed  his  chair,  but  not  before  he  had  produced  a  book  based 
on  his  lectures.  The  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  offered 
little  new  material  on  that  subject,  but  in  its  appeal  to  emotions 
over  reason  it  reflected  the  rising  Romantic  interest  in  religion 
of  the  heart  over  religion  of  the  mind.  Revolting  against  the 
rationalism  of  the  Deists,  the  skepticism  and  atheism,  “the 
sneers,  doubts,  and  objections  of  Voltaire  and  Paine”  manifest 
in  eighteenth-century  theological  thinking,  Verplanck  sought  to 
place  the  emotional  evidences  of  Christianity  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  historical  and  intellectual  arguments.  Admitting  the 
utility  of  man’s  reason  in  discovering  God,  he  insisted  that  faith 
was  an  even  more  vital  key: 

[This]  evidence  ...  is  of  grander  and  nobler  nature,  as  well  as  of  a 
far  broader  utility.  It  addresses  itself,  not  to  the  scholar,  the  critic, 
the  practised  and  sharp-sighted  inquirer  into  human  conduct  and 
motives;  but  to  man,  as  a  moral  being,  as  an  accountable  creature, 
as  possessing  certain  common  and  universal  principles  of  reason, 
feeling  and  conscience.  .  .  . 

Prophecy  announces  the  advent  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  History 
records  its  progress;  Literature  and  Criticism  combine  to  attest  to 
the  muniments  of  ks  doctrines:  but  its  surest  witnesses  are  to  be 
found  in  man’s  own  breast — in  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts — in 
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the  lowness  of  his  desires — in  the  aspirations  which  lift  him  towards 
the  heavens — in  the  vices  which  weigh  him  to  the  earth — in  his 
sublime,  his  inexplicable  conceptions  of  Infinity  and  Eternity — in 
his  humiliating  experience  of  folly,  misery  and  guilt.  .  .  . 

Ah  .  .  .  surely  if  such  a  religion  be  really  true,  it  may  be  felt, 
as  well  as  understood,  by  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.19 

Despite  his  insistence  on  faith,  Verplanck  could  not  free 
himself  entirely  from  the  shackles  of  a  classical  education.  His 
most  effective  pages  were  devoted  to  the  rational  revelations  of 
Christianity.  His  historical  arguments  were  impressive  and 
his  logic  irrefutable.  He  marshaled  and  deployed  his  facts 
with  consummate  skill  and  pounded  home  his  points  with  the 
remorselessness  of  a  trial  lawyer.  But  in  so  proving  the  presence 
of  God,  in  presenting  so  much  of  the  rationalistic  approach,  he 
seriously  weakened  his  reliance  on  man’s  emotional  evidences  of 
the  Deity.  His  presentation  was  further  blunted,  moreover, 
by  his  narrow  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  polytheism 
of  the  ancients,  the  mystery  religions  of  the  East,  Hinduism, 
and  Mohammedanism  were  all  condemned  as  false  and  morally 
depraved.  If  Mohammedanism  was  the  truest  of  the  non- 
Christian  faiths,  even  it  contained  “nothing  to  elevate  and  to 
purify,  and  every  thing  to  depress  and  degrade  the  intellectual 
and  social  character  of  man.”  In  classical  times  the  efforts  of 
the  philosophers  “fell  sweetly  on  the  ear,  but  could  never  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  of  licentious,  sensual,  and  cruel 
divinities,”  while  “the  Hindu  superstition  .  .  .  with  all  its  rabble 
of  divinities,  and  its  varied  abominations  of  worship  [was]  .  .  . 
an  immoral  and  impure  religion,  one  dangerous  to  the  good 
order  of  society,  degrading  the  man,  and  corrupting  the  citi¬ 
zen.  .  .  .”  Such  vicious  and  bigoted  outbursts  are  astonishing 
from  one  whose  reputation  for  liberalism  and  tolerance  was  so 
well  founded.20 

Nevertheless  the  novelty  of  his  approach,  the  clarity  of  his 
argument,  and  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  made  for  a  most 
favorable  reception.  William  B.  Sprague  called  it  “one  of  the 
most  original  &  able  vindications  of  Christianity  that  I  have  ever 
met  with”;  while  Richard  H.  Dana,  ever  Verplanck’s  most  sober 
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critic,  remarked,  “Your  view  is  certainly  just  &  philosophi¬ 
cal.  .  .  .  And  the  very  marked  sincerity  with  which  it  is  written 
must  give  it  a  powerful  influence  over  all  honest  minds.”  Later 
critics  were  no  less  generous.  Evert  Duyckinck  described  it  as 
“close  in  its  argument,  [but]  written  in  a  fluent  and  elegant 
manner” ;  while  Rufus  W.  Griswold  stated  that  Verplanck 
treated  the  evidences  of  Christianity  “largely  and  in  the  most 
perspicuous  and  philosophical  manner.  .  .  .  The  work  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  admirable  temper  .  .  . 
and  there  is  not  another  work  in  our  language,  perhaps,  which 
is  calculated  to  be  more  useful  in  confirming  the  convictions  of 
intelligent  and  honest  inquirers,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.”21 

The  spirit  of  humanitarianism  found  fertile  soil  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  enjoyed  writing  about  the  mystical  splendors  of 
nature,  who  were  imbued  with  hopes  of  an  imminent  Utopia, 
and  who  were  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  mankind. 
Verplanck  was  no  exception,  and  his  career  bears  him  out  as  a 
tireless  worker  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellows.  As  a  New 
York  Assemblyman  he  evinced  considerable  interest  in  prison 
reform,  but  his  first  love  was  always  education.  He  always 
viewed  education  in  its  broadest  meaning;  while  he  was  insist¬ 
ent  on  a  classical  training,  he  indicated  the  necessity  for  special¬ 
ized  study  in  science,  mechanics,  and  art,  and  emphasized  the 
usefulness  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  Ever  eager  for  an  increase  of  common  schools  and 
colleges,  always  interested  in  the  improvement  of  library  col¬ 
lections,  he  stressed  the  vital  role  of  the  unsung  schoolmaster 
who  held  sway  over  the  pliant  minds  of  the  nation’s  youth. 
No  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  learning  was  to  be  ignored; 
for  from  the  sum  total  of  all  education  emerged  a  country  broad 
in  its  accomplishments,  liberal  in  its  approach  to  the  world,  wise 
in  its  devotion  to  moral  truth,  and  abounding  with  competent 
leaders  in  all  fields. 

Verplanck,  however,  was  never  content  as  a  mere  propa¬ 
gandist  of  education.  After  serving  five  years  as  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  College,  he  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1826,  and  in  1858  became  its  Vice-Chancellor.  Under 
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his  guidance  the  State  Library  grew  into  a  well  selected  and 
well  arranged  collection,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Society  Library  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
Library  produced  similar  results.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  but  his  interests  did  not  end 
with  educational  organizations.  When  the  New  York  legislature 
created  the  Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  1 847, 
Verplanck  was  a  logical  choice  for  membership.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  its  president,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  until 
his  death.  As  a  governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  medical  care  of  the  city’s  needy  and 
destitute  j  thus  when  a  new  hospital  for  immigrants  was  erected 
on  Ward  Island  in  1864,  it  was  fittingly  named  the  Verplanck 
Emigrant  Hospital.22 

The  political  doctrines  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck — his  insistence 
on  free  trade  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — reflected  economic  beliefs  which  owed  much  to  the 
classical  economists,  and  especially  to  David  Ricardo.  In  his 
writings  Verplanck  made  frequent  and  glowing  mention  of  the 
English  banker: 

It  is  with  the  reverence  due  to  an  intellect,  of  which  I  can  never 
enough  admire  the  penetration,  the  order,  the  comprehensiveness, 
and  the  strength — with  the  gratitude  due  to  one  whom  I  view  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  to  whom  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  improvement  of  my  own  mind,  that  I  pronounce  the 
name  of  David  Ricardo.  .  .  .  Unless  my  admiration  of  his  genius 
deceive  me,  Ricardo  is  destined  to  be  the  guide  and  instructor  of 
future  statesmen,  and  the  legislator  of  all  well-governed  nations.23 

It  is  indeed  curious  that  Verplanck,  this  most  perfect  child 
of  the  Romantic  Revolution,  with  his  emotional  inclinations,  his 
humanitarianism,  and,  above  all,  his  intense  faith  in  the  future, 
should  have  subscribed  to  the  gloomy  deterministic  philosophies 
of  Ricardo.  Unlike  the  factory  owners,  he  sought  no  neat 
rationale  for  the  evils  of  a  rising  industrialism.  Though  he 
advocated  a  minimum  of  government  controls,  he  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  state  aid  to  education,  immigration,  hospitalization,  and 
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prison  reform,  and,  during  his  senatorial  career  at  Albany,  he 
was  a  most  eager  spokesman  for  a  costly  enlargement  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  His  opinions  on  the  workingman 
movement,  on  the  need  for  factory  legislation  and  slum  clear¬ 
ance,  and  on  the  rights  of  women  are  unfortunately  unknown; 
but  if  he  maintained  any  sort  of  consistency,  he  must  have 
viewed  them  with  a  tolerant  eye.  In  his  advocacy  of  Ricardo’s 
doctrines,  therefore,  he  was  probably  guilty  of  a  familiar  human 
error.  His  close  relation  to  the  merchant  classes  made  him  a 
natural  free  trader  and  sound-money  man.  Finding  sound 
authority  for  these  doctrines  in  Ricardo’s  writings,  he  borrowed 
them  for  his  own  use,  choosing  to  ignore  the  fatalistic  pessimism 
implicit  in  the  Englishman’s  philosophy  in  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  energies,  and  potentialities  of  the  sprawling,  youthful, 
vital  land  of  his  birth. 

hi 

As  a  statesman  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  approached  greatness, 
but  as  a  politician  he  was  a  miserable  failure;  and  therefore  in 
the  final  analysis  he  failed  as  a  statesman  as  well.  As  an  essayist 
and  philosopher  of  American  progress,  he  saw  his  efforts  greeted 
with  almost  universal  acclaim.  But  today,  outside  the  narrow 
closet  of  the  scholar,  his  writings  are  unknown.  In  1836  he 
published  his  excellent  paper  on  The  Advantages  and  the 
Dangers  of  the  American  Scholar.  One  year  later  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  read  his  American  Scholar  before  the  students  of  Har¬ 
vard.  At  the  time  Verplanck’s  was  apparently  the  more  re¬ 
nowned  name.  Today  only  Emerson  is  remembered.24 

In  1834  Richard  Henry  Dana  wrote  Verplanck  concerning 
man’s  insistence  on  an  immediate  result  to  all  his  intellectual 
efforts: 

There  is  no  patience  of  results — we  must  see  the  immediate 
effects.  Hence  there  is  little  patience  of  long  continued  labour,  & 
of  course  no  perfecting  of  one  thing — many  little  things  take  the  place 
of  a  few  great  ones — &  hence  men  have  before  them  no  great  forms 
of  intellectual  productions  to  be  continually  exciting  the  mind  after 
something  ever  to  be  attained  to,  but  never  actually  attained.  ...  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  when  reading  your  productions,  that  even 
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your  mind  suffered  the  immediate  to  have  too  much  influence  over 
it,  or  such  powers  would  be  employed  upon  some  great,  permanent 
work.  I  trust  that  they  are  yet  to  be  so  employed — &  when  they  are, 
you  will  do  more  by  one  such  work  to  awaken  the  generalizing 
power  in  the  minds  of  your  countrymen  &  give  largeness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  to  their  moral  &  intellectual  characters,  than  piles  of  vol¬ 
umes  of  addresses  &  short  essays,  notwithstanding  all  the  ability 
with  which  they  are  written.25 

Dana  was  perfectly  right.  At  this  point  in  his  life,  Ver- 
planck  was  at  the  peak  of  his  powers.  He  was  forty-eight  years 
old  and  had  behind  him  the  best  training  and  the  finest  educa¬ 
tion,  not  to  mention  a  splendid  inheritance.  He  was  a  success  in 
all  fields.  Despite  his  anticlimactic  congressional  career,  he  was 
a  highly  honored  statesman,  and  his  political  and  economic  views 
received  respectful  hearing.  As  a  writer  he  had  scaled  the 
heights  to  take  his  place  near  the  towering  figures  of  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Bryant.  If  posterity  has  not  allowed  him  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  company,  it  is  no  less  true  that  his  contemporaries 
thought  him  to  be  of  their  caliber.  His  brief  sorties  into  the 
fields  of  law  and  theology  had  been  distinguished,  if  not  signifi¬ 
cant.  He  was  a  man  of  many  parts — cultured,  urbane,  and  wise. 

But  Dana  was  right.  Verplanck  dealt  only  in  small  forms. 
His  knowledge  of  the  historical  past,  his  careful  thoughts  on 
contemporary  problems,  his  role  as  a  leader  in  American  Ro¬ 
mantic  thought  were  all  frittered  away  in  little  bits.  Time  and 
again  friends  urged  him  to  a  work  of  large-scale  proportions — 
a  work  commensurate  to  his  abilities.  For  a  time  he  contem¬ 
plated  a  literary  and  intellectual  history  of  the  United  States. 
Somehow  it  was  never  translated  into  actuality.26 

There  were,  however,  certain  factors  which  militated  against 
his  devotion  to  fewer  but  more  important  pursuits  and  thus 
robbed  him  of  a  lasting  reputation.  In  the  first  place,  Verplanck 
believed  in  the  well-rounded  man,  and  his  whole  personality 
was  the  embodiment  of  that  ideal.  His  mind  was  so  cast  that 
he  could  not  avoid  an  enveloping  curiosity  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  As  a  politician  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  intri¬ 
cate  maneuvers  of  party  leaders.  But  as  a  statesman  he  became 
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absorbed  in  tariffs,  banks,  internal  improvements,  prison  re¬ 
form,  international  diplomacy,  art,  and  literature.  As  a  man 
of  letters  he  experimented  with  the  short  story  form,  but  he  also 
indulged  in  poetry,  criticism,  and  history.  As  a  scholar  he  read 
deeply  in  the  classics,  but  he  also  studied  the  Renaissance,  as  well 
as  English  and  American  history,  thought,  and  letters.  As  a 
man  of  affairs  he  loved  his  many  clubs  and  the  sophisticated 
companionship  he  found  in  them.  But  he  was  also  a  family 
man,  devoted  to  his  Fishkill  home  and  preoccupied  with  the 
many  tiresome  problems  of  managing  a  large  estate. 

Despite  his  wide  interests,  moreover,  Verplanck  was  essenti¬ 
ally  lazy.  Poe  suspected  him  of  a  marked  indolence  in  his 
later  years,  and  he  always  dreaded  the  sheer  physical  labor  of 
writing.  If  he  refused  to  act  as  a  scribe  when  working  on  The 
Talisman ,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  regarded  with  horror  the 
prospect  of  several  volumes  of  manuscript.  It  was  much  more 
pleasant  to  talk  out  ideas  over  a  glass  of  wine. 

Finally,  he  was  too  well  balanced.  Moderation  was  the 
supreme  hallmark  of  his  life.  He  lacked  the  intense  fanaticism 
which  grips  the  souls  of  some  men  and  drives  them  on  to  re¬ 
markable  performances.  He  had  no  cause,  no  crusade.  He  had 
no  dream  of  personal  aggrandizement.  He  did  not  even  have 
to  make  a  living.  A  Mozart  could  turn  out  masterpieces  in 
order  to  survive.  Verplanck  had  no  such  concerns. 

It  can  be  argued  with  justification,  however,  that  had  he  been 
a  really  great  man,  he  would  have  done  great  things  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  This  is  the  ultimate  and  true  test.  Though  his 
abilities  were  many  and  enabled  him  to  attain  a  position  of 
standing  among  his  contemporaries,  he  lacked  the  elusive  spark 
that  renders  some  men  immortal. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


State  Senator  and  Jurist 


i 

Having  lost  the  fall  elections  of  1834  because  of  their 
friendliness  towards  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  New 
York  Whigs  quickly  cast  off  its  dead  political  weight,  leaving 
it  to  expire  alone  and  friendless.  For  a  time,  however,  they  did 
not  prosper.  The  Democrats  were  popular ;  Jackson’s  hold  on 
the  country  was  stronger  than  ever;  and  the  financial  boom 
which  had  characterized  his  administration  continued  to  provide 
an  increasing  prosperity.  The  result  of  the  national  elections  of 
1836  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  astute  Henry  Clay  side¬ 
stepped  a  presidential  nomination  marked  for  sure  defeat  and 
allowed  the  Whig  ticket  to  be  divided  among  several  of  his 
colleagues  including  Webster  and  the  comparatively  unknown 
William  Henry  Harrison.  For  the  Democrats,  Martin  Van 
Buren  gracefully  accepted  the  mantle  from  his  retiring  chief 
and  swept  into  office  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  partisans.  The 
Whig  prospects  seemed  hopeless. 

Yet  financial  issues  would  not  down.  Conservatives  like 
Verplanck  and  Gallatin  had  warned  that  economic  conditions 
were  unstable,  and  that  a  further  weakening  of  the  credit  struc¬ 
ture  might  well  lead  to  a  depression  of  disastrous  proportions. 
Ever  since  the  recession  of  1819  the  United  States  had  experi¬ 
enced  an  unequaled  prosperity.  The  growth  of  railroads,  turn¬ 
pikes,  and  canals  opened  up  the  West  to  hordes  of  settlers.  The 
government  sold  land  on  easy  credit  terms,  and  trading  in 
Western  holdings  became  heavy.  Speculators  borrowed  from 
Western  banks  to  pay  the  land  office,  and  these  funds  were  fre¬ 
quently  redeposited  in  the  state  banks,  providing  additional 
capital  for  further  loans  of  the  same  type.  Wildcat  banking 
sprang  up  all  over  the  West  to  accommodate  the  demand  for 
credit  and  paper  currency. 

Meanwhile  speculative  activities  in  the  cotton  market  caused 
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additional  credit  inflation,  while  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
investment  capital  added  its  weight  to  the  top-heavy  financial 
structure.  The  placing  of  government  funds  in  “pet  banks” 
gave  those  institutions  further  reserves  on  which  to  make  loans, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  public  debt  released  still  more  capital 
for  private  investment.  By  1836  the  national  credit  had  de¬ 
veloped  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
A  severe  reaction  was  imminent. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  threaten¬ 
ing  the  country,  but  his  knowledge  of  economics  was  primitive, 
and  his  measures  had  aggravated  rather  than  ameliorated  the 
difficulties.  He  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  when 
he  might  better  have  controlled  it,  and  in  1836  he  issued  the 
Specie  Circular,  which  provided  that  paper  currency  no  longer 
be  accepted  in  payment  for  government  lands.  Westerners, 
operating  solely  on  the  credit  of  local  banks,  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  and  the  nation  paused,  uneasy  and  tense,  to  await 
the  next  blow.  Though  Jackson’s  policies  may  have  been  un¬ 
wise,  they  did  not  cause  the  panic  which  broke  in  1837.  Merely 
intensifying  a  situation  brought  on  by  normal  causes,  they  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  depression  which  would  have  occurred  in  any  case. 
In  1836  the  failure  of  London  business  houses  heavily  invested 
in  American  securities  caused  a  severe  drain  of  specie  to  Europe. 
The  depression  in  England,  moreover,  brought  an  immediate 
decline  in  cotton  prices,  which  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  cotton 
speculators  in  this  country.  Bad  American  harvests  in  1835  and 
1837  prostrated  the  farmers  and  embarrassed  merchants  who 
could  not  collect  their  notes.  They  in  turn  were  forced  to  de¬ 
fault  to  their  European  creditors.  By  May,  1837,  all  banks 
had  suspended  specie  payments,  note  circulation  was  reduced  to 
a  trickle,  states  which  had  borrowed  heavily  to  promote  internal 
improvements  were  thrown  into  bankruptcy,  and  business  came 
to  a  virtual  standstill. 

The  depression  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  country’s  economy, 
but  politically  it  was  a  godsend  to  the  Whigs.  In  New  York 
the  Democrats  had  celebrated  the  demise  of  Nicholas  Biddle 
by  indulging  in  an  unrestrained  orgy  of  local  bank  charters, 
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while  Democratic  politicians  avidly  reaped  personal  profit  from 
their  activities.  Prominent  state  officers,  judges,  legislators,  rel¬ 
atives,  and  friends  all  joined  in  the  barbecue  until  the  scanda¬ 
lous  activities  at  Albany  were  condemned  even  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press.  When  the  financial  reaction  occurred  during  the 
spring  of  1837,  the  people  were  as  disgusted  with  “the  unclean 
drippings  of  venal  legislation”  as  they  were  ready  to  blame  the 
Democrats  for  the  economic  woes  of  the  country.  The  path  to 
power  was  suddenly  opened  to  the  Whigs.1 

And  the  Whigs  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  their  wind¬ 
fall.  When  the  panic  struck,  the  Democratic  legislature  in  New 
York  passed  a  law  permitting  state  banks  to  continue  issuing 
notes  even  though  specie  payments  had  been  suspended,  but  the 
Senate  foolishly  failed  to  repeal  an  act  of  1835  which  forbade 
issuance  of  bills  under  five  dollars.  Since  rapid  credit  contrac¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  panic  had  made  money  scarce,  this  failure 
merely  added  to  the  suffering  of  the  people.  Specie  of  every 
type  was  valued  far  above  paper  and  soon  disappeared  from  cir¬ 
culation.  Wage  earners,  small  businessmen,  and  farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  were  denied  any  currency  of  small  denominations  to  carry 
on  their  everyday  affairs.  These  circumstances  forced  into  circu¬ 
lation  huge  amounts  of  small  foreign  bills,  many  of  doubtful 
value,  and  all  difficult  to  distinguish  from  genuine  money. 
These  “shin  plasters”  caused  great  losses,  particularly  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  turning  the 
people  against  the  Democratic  administration  in  Albany.  In  the 
fall  elections  of  1837  the  Whigs  carried  the  state  in  a  landslide. 
Out  of  128  Assembly  seats,  they  captured  101,  and  swept  6  of 
the  8  Senatorial  districts. 

Among  the  six  successful  Senatorial  candidates  was  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck.  After  his  refusal  of  the  Whig  nomination  for 
governor  in  1834,  he  had  remained  a  loyal  though  inactive 
member  of  the  party.  Two  years  later  he  had  been  nominated 
as  a  Harrison  elector,  but  this  was  the  extent  of  his  public  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  Native  American  party  had 
offered  him  their  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  appeared  preposterous  in  the  light  of  his  champion- 
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ship  of  foreign  elements  within  the  United  States.  Ignoring 
this  overture,  he  did,  however,  give  ear  to  the  requests  of  his 
friends  that  he  stand  for  election  as  the  senator  from  the  New 
York  district  in  1837.2 

The  campaign  could  not  have  been  more  ideally  suited  to  the 
Whig  propagandists.  They  pounced  on  the  hapless  Democrats, 
pointing  out  their  financial  shortcomings  and  promising  quick 
relief  from  inefficiency  and  corruption.  Verplanck  was  again 
described  as  the  martyr  of  the  1 834  election,  and  was  urged  on 
the  electorate  “as  a  scholar  of  rare  acquirements  and  approved 
taste — and  as  a  citizen  .  .  .  [of]  liberal  sympathy  with  all  that 
tends  to  improve  education,  encourage  genius  .  .  .  and  exalt  the 
character  and  conditions  of  the  people.  . .  .”  In  reply  the  Demo¬ 
crats  could  only  fume  and  scold.  Terming  the  Whig  slate  a 
conglomerate  of  aristocratic  elements  and  renegade  liberals,  the 
Evening  Post  remarked  that  many  of  the  opposition  candidates 
were  merely  “fugitives  from  our  own  party,  soldiers  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  at  various  periods  have  fought  in  different  political 
armies.  .  .  .”  This  obvious  reference  to  Verplanck  was  as  unjust 
as  it  was  futile.  Issues,  not  men,  were  the  deciding  factors  of 
this  election.  The  Whigs  gained  a  smashing  statewide  triumph, 
and  Verplanck  was  once  more  in  political  office.3 

11 

During  his  four-year  term  in  the  Senate,  Verplanck  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Capitol  building.  He  came  to  Albany 
with  a  solid  reputation  based  on  his  political  and  literary  career. 
Matured,  and  mellowed  by  a  ripening  age,  he  was  in  his  early 
fifties  when  he  took  his  seat  in  January,  1838.  Short,  round, 
and  jolly  as  Santa  Claus  himself,  he  was  growing  stout,  but  his 
hair  still  revealed  only  occasional  touches  of  gray.  He  dressed 
habitually  in  dignified  black  broadcloth,  with  his  neckcloth 
wound  several  times  round  his  collar  and  tied  in  a  large  bow. 
Though  his  refined  face  and  manner  indicated  the  student  and 
man  of  letters,  he  was  readily  approachable  and  could  be  found 
daily  in  the  Capitol  lobby,  smiling,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  great  gusto.  His  sense  of  humor  was  highly  appreci- 
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ated,  and  he  was  generally  the  center  of  a  group  from  which 
issued  heavy  gales  of  laughter.4 

Verplanck’s  scholarly  achievements  caused  his  immediate 
appointment  to  the  committee  on  literature,  and  he  quickly  put 
his  position  to  good  use.  Under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  national  government  had  passed  legislation  providing  that 
the  treasury  surpluses,  accumulated  during  the  last  years  of 
Jackson’s  administration,  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
the  states.  Before  the  panic  broke  in  1 837,  three  fourths  of  these 
funds  already  had  been  paid  out,  and  the  question  of  their  dis¬ 
posal  faced  the  legislators  at  Albany.  Verplanck  reported  a  bill 
which  provided  that  the  money  be  used  for  education.  Though 
the  measure  encountered  considerable  resistance,  it  ultimately 
was  passed  in  1838.  At  the  same  time  Verplanck  and  his  commit¬ 
tee  colleagues  suggested  that  the  regents  be  permitted  to  use 
their  discretion  in  disposing  of  the  State  Literature  Fund,  rather 
than  being  forced  to  divide  it  equally  among  the  eight  senatorial 
districts  regardless  of  need.  This  would  have  allowed  the  re¬ 
gents  to  put  their  appropriations  to  much  more  effective  use,  but 
the  senators,  with  their  eyes  on  their  home  districts,  would  have 
none  of  the  proposal.5 

Throughout  most  of  his  term,  however,  Verplanck  was  far 
too  preoccupied  with  legal  and  financial  problems  to  devote  time 
to  educational  matters ;  hence  his  activities  on  the  literature  com¬ 
mittee  were  largely  restricted  to  submitting  and  explaining  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  sponsoring  an  occasional  bill 
for  the  support  of  local  school  systems.  But  not  all  social  legis¬ 
lation  dealt  with  education.  In  1836  the  Southerners  in  Congress 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  “gag  resolution,”  precipitating  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  In  1838  and  1839  the 
New  York  Assembly  protested,  but  each  time  the  Senate  neatly 
tabled  the  Assembly  resolution.  When  the  matter  came  to  a 
vote,  Verplanck  supported  the  stand  of  the  lower  house.  His 
action  came  as  a  surprise,  for  he  had  given  New  York  aboli¬ 
tionists  little  satisfaction  during  the  campaign  of  1837.  Ger- 
rit  Smith  had  written  an  open  letter  to  him  urging  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  plight  of  the  Negro;  and  the  New  York  State  Anti- 
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Slavery  Society  demanded  to  know  his  views  on  various  issues 
involving  slavery :  should  petitions  to  Congress  concerning  slave 
trade  be  tabled  as  provided  by  the  “gag  resolution”;  should 
Texas  be  annexed;  should  slavery  be  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  should  slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in 
New  York;  should  Congress  abolish  the  slave  trade  between 
the  states  and  the  territories?6 

Verplanck’s  reputation  as  a  humanitarian  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished;  moreover,  some  years  before,  his  father  had  purchased 
a  runaway  slave  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  him  and  hiring  him 
as  gardener  at  Fishkill.  The  Verplancks  obviously  had  little 
love  for  slavery,  but  Gulian  was  known  to  be  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  many  Southerners  and  also  to  entertain  serious  consti¬ 
tutional  reservations  concerning  the  right  of  Congress  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  certain  internal  affairs  of  the  states.  In  replying  to  the 
abolitionists  he  refused  to  commit  himself  on  issues  which  lay 
in  the  future  or  which  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
York.  For  the  Negro  he  protested  the  strongest  sympathy, 
but  he  would  not  bind  himself  with  specific  pledges: 

In  reply  I  must  first  observe  in  general,  that  all  my  principles 
and  sympathies  are  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  that  I  have  long  shown 
the  interest  I  take  in  the  condition  of  the  African  race,  by  contrib¬ 
uting  my  many  and  in  some  instances  very  personal  exertions  to 
establishments  of  benevolence  and  of  education  which  seemed  ju¬ 
diciously  devised  for  promoting  the  physical  comfort  or  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  our  coloured  population.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore,  whether  in  a  private  or  public  station,  I  trust  always  be  ready 
to  contribute  my  aid  to  every  practical  and  Constitutional  measure  for 
the  preventing  or  removal  of  those  evils  which  flow  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  slavery.7 

One  of  the  paramount  issues  during  Verplanck’s  four 
years  at  Albany  was  the  delicate  question  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  When  the  Whigs  came  to  power  in  1837,  they  im¬ 
mediately  repealed  the  act  forbidding  the  issuance  of  bank 
notes  under  five  dollars,  and  embarked  on  an  extensive  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Erie  Canal  system  in  an  effort  to  regain  the 
prosperity  of  the  pre-panic  days.  William  H.  Seward,  elected 
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governor  in  1838  and  1840,  repeatedly  urged  that  government 
aid  to  internal  improvements  be  increased  by  all  possible  means. 
For  a  time  the  Whig  canal  program  was  given  a  favorable  re¬ 
ception  throughout  the  state,  but  the  effects  of  the  depression  of 
1837  were  sorely  felt  in  many  quarters,  and  the  mounting  public 
debt  soon  brought  forth  an  increasing  opposition,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  legislative  halls.  The  mass  repudiations  by  many 
states  of  their  internal  improvement  debts,  the  threat  of  rising 
taxes,  and  the  tremendous  expense  of  canal  construction  caused 
New  York  bonds  to  drop  in  value.  Banks  were  loath  to  under¬ 
write  new  public  loans,  and  the  popular  antipathy  towards  tax 
increases  gave  ominous  evidence  that  the  canal  program  might 
yet  arrive  stillborn.8 

Undaunted,  Governor  Seward  continued  to  recommend  his 
public  works  program,  and  in  this  he  received  the  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  As  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Finance  Committee  from  1839  to  1841  and  as  chairman 
during  his  last  two  years,  Verplanck  was  the  bellwether  of  the 
Whig  canal  project.  In  a  series  of  reports,  proposals,  and 
speeches  he  urged  the  canal  improvements,  insisting  that  his 
program  would  mean  neither  excessive  taxation  nor  state  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  “We  have  heard  much  of  oppressive  taxes  and  utter 
loss  of  credit  and  total  ruin,”  he  informed  the  Senate  in  1840. 
“We  have  been  told  of  the  necessity  of  winding  up  our  whole 
system  of  internal  improvement  at  the  hazard  of  bankruptcy  if 
we  persevere  5  or  at  any  rate  of  the  certainty  of  severe  and 
grinding  taxation.  To  me  all  this  seems  groundless  and  idle.” 
New  York,  with  its  three  million  population  and  its  billion  of 
taxable  real  and  personal  property,  was  equal  in  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  to  the  whole  of  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Sweden.  Its 
canals  alone  were  worth  $24,000,000,  an  amount  over  twice  the 
whole  state  indebtedness,  and  it  had  other  assets  which  totaled 
nearly  $  10,000,000.  How  then  could  a  government  with  almost 
$35,000,000  in  well  invested  and  productive  property  be  de¬ 
clared  insolvent  in  the  face  of  a  $12,000,000  debt?9 

In  1839,  declared  Verplanck,  the  state  had  shown  a  surplus 
of  over  a  half  million  dollars,  which  was  enough  to  pay  the  in- 
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terest  of  an  additional  loan  of  ten  million.  Since  the  program 
required  $24,000,000,  the  government  was  faced  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  raising  another  $700,000  in  annual  taxes  for  interest 
payments.  At  worst  this  would  represent  an  assessment  of  one 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property — hardly  the  “grinding 
and  oppressive  [taxation]  such  as  to  curse  the  land  with  a  ste¬ 
rility  not  its  own,  and  to  bow  down  the  people  to  the  earth  in 
misery  so  helpless,  hopeless  and  intolerable,  that  they  [would] 

.  .  .  arise  in  wrath  and  cast  off  the  obligation  of  a  debt  so  op¬ 
pressive.”  Nevertheless,  Verplanck  was  certain  that  taxation 
would  not  be  necessary.  Increased  trade  and  the  expansion  of 
the  western  counties  would  cause  the  canal  network  to  yield  an 
annual  income  from  tolls  of  over  $2,000,000,  a  sum  more  than 
adequate  to  pay  all  interest  charges  and  still  have  enough  re¬ 
maining  to  feed  a  sinking  fund  for  debt  retirement.  The  logic 
of  Verplanck’s  arguments  had  its  desired  effect.  In  1840  he 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  over  $2,000,000  of  additional 
state  loans.  It  was  not  only  passed  but  increased  by  $500, OOO.10 

The  growth  of  New  York  since  the  ratification  of  its  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1821  had  brought  such  an  increase  in  litigation  that 
the  state  judicial  system  was  in  dire  need  of  revision.  Aware 
that  the  courts  might  soon  be  swamped,  Governor  Seward  urged 
extensive  legal  reforms,  and  in  the  subsequent  discussions  Ver¬ 
planck  played  a  prominent  part.  In  1838  he  had  already  de¬ 
manded  an  investigation  of  legal  abuses  connected  with  naturali¬ 
zation  proceedings,  but  the  following  year  found  him  with  a 
plan  for  complete  overhaul  of  the  New  York  courts.11 

One  of  the  main  bottlenecks  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
said  Verplanck,  occurred  in  the  equity  courts,  where  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  painfully  slow  and  expensive.  He  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  equity  law  be  rigorously  restricted  by  statute,  and  that 
common-law  courts  be  enlarged  to  handle  as  much  equity  as  was 
feasible.  He  recommended,  moreover,  that  several  chancellors 
be  created  to  replace  the  single  officer  than  in  existence,  and  that 
each  give  judgments  in  equity  only  in  his  own  district.  Together 
the  chancellors  could  sit  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  from  their  own 
individual  decisions,  while  the  dockets  could  be  further  lightened 
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by  resurrecting  the  old  Court  of  Probates  to  settle  wills,  testa¬ 
mentary  dispositions,  and  estates. 

In  the  common  law,  Verplanck  advised  that  the  Supreme 
and  Circuit  Courts  be  combined  in  two  Supreme  Courts,  each  to 
sit  both  in  bank  and  in  circuit,  but  each  to  rule  only  on  a  certain 
type  of  law.  One  might  serve  as  the  chief  commercial  court, 
while  the  other  presided  over  cases  arising  out  of  criminal, 
statute,  and  corporation  laws.  In  this  manner  better  legal  minds 
would  be  attracted  to  the  circuits,  and  Supreme  Court  justices 
would  have  the  opportunity  both  of  presiding  over  jury  trials 
and  hearing  distinguished  counsel,  and  of  handing  down  learned 
opinions.  Finally  he  urged  that  the  retiring  age  of  judges  be 
advanced  from  sixty  to  seventy  and  that  all  court  officers  re¬ 
ceive  their  remuneration  exclusively  by  salary  rather  than  com¬ 
mission.  “My  maxim  ...  as  to  judges,”  he  concluded,  “is  a 
brief  one:  Pay  them  well,  treat  them  honorably,  work  them 
hard,  and  watch  them  closely.”12 

Most  of  these  suggestions  were  incorporated  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  Verplanck  offered  to  the  Senate  in  1840,  and  though 
it  was  defeated,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  much  of  his  advice 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1846  and  1868. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  his  legal  reforms  but  his  distinguished 
judicial  decisions  that  commanded  the  close  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  contemporaries.  The  state  constitution  of  1777  had 
established  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  comprising 
the  Supreme  Court  judges,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate.  Modeled  after  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
the  Court  of  Errors  acted  as  an  impeachment  tribunal  and 
heard  cases  in  law  and  equity  coming  to  it  on  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  In  the  Court  of 
Errors  Verplanck  occupied  a  commanding  position  during  his 
four-year  senatorial  term.13 

In  the  very  first  case  that  was  argued  after  he  joined  the 
Court,  he  delivered  the  leading  opinion  on  a  most  embarrassing 
and  difficult  question  of  commercial  law,  an  opinion  subsequently 
followed  as  precedent  in  other  states  and  in  England.  This 
ruling  he  followed  with  a  series  of  decisions  marked  by  a  pro- 
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found  knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  unusual  clarity  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Throughout  his  term  he  investigated  a  myriad  of  legal 
problems:  the  nature  of  franchises,  the  principles  of  marine  in¬ 
surance,  the  laws  of  navigable  rivers  and  fresh-water  streams,  the 
degree  of  mental  capacity  necessary  to  make  a  will,  the  liability 
of  a  government  for  property  damaged  in  order  to  stop  a  con¬ 
flagration,  the  laws  of  personal  trusts,  joint  banking  corporations, 
partnerships,  fire  insurance,  and  libel.  In  the  one  hundred  and 
seven  cases  argued  before  him,  he  wrote  the  opinions  for  seventy- 
one,  a  most  unusual  proportion  considering  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  judgments  rendered  by  a  court  of  final  appeal.14 

Verplanck’s  opinions  reflected  an  astonishing  legal  back¬ 
ground,  as  evidenced  by  his  mature  analysis  of  suits  between 
states  and  citizens  of  other  states.  In  Delafield  v.  Illinois ,15 
the  state  of  Illinois  had  brought  action  in  the  New  York  Chan¬ 
cery  Court  for  the  recovery  of  state  bonds  sold  without  authority. 
The  Chancellor  had  granted  an  injunction  and  appointed  a 
receiver  to  recover  the  bonds,  but  Delafield  had  appealed  the 
case  on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  suits  involving  a  state.  Ver- 
planck  gave  the  leading  opinion  upholding  the  Chancellor. 
Enlisting  the  combined  authority  of  the  Federalist ,  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Joseph  Story,  Verplanck  contended  that  original  juris¬ 
diction  did  not  mean  exclusive  jurisdiction}  that  federal  and 
state  governments  could  exercise  powers  concurrently  when 
these  had  not  been  expressly  denied  the  states  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  by  Congress.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  had 
distinctly  permitted  the  right  of  state  courts  to  decide  cases  in 
which  a  state  was  the  plaintiff.  The  New  York  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  moreover,  was  the  proper  tribunal  since  the  necessary  in¬ 
junction  could  only  be  obtained  in  equity,  as  Marshall  had  ruled 
in  Osborn  v.  U.  S.  Bank.  Finally,  since  Illinois  took  definite 
steps  to  repudiate  the  actions  of  its  agents  in  selling  the  bonds, 
it  was  entitled  to  full  recovery,  and  the  action  of  the  Chancellor 
was  equitable. 

Up  to  this  time  Verplanck  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  legal 
figure  of  importance.  His  Doctrine  of  Contracts  had  been  for- 
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gotten,  and  professional  lawyers  were  quite  unprepared  for  such 
a  brilliant  display  from  the  bench.  The  complimentary  com¬ 
ments  forthcoming  from  eminent  jurists,  therefore,  were  tinged 
with  wonder  at  a  man  who  could  find  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
literary  and  political  activities  to  train  his  mind  so  thoroughly 
in  the  law.  Chief  Justice  Daly  was  only  one  of  the  many  who 
were  impressed: 

These  opinions,  which  were  perspicuously  and  elegantly  written, 
were  not  simply  his  conclusions,  but  elaborate  judgments,  founded 
on  the  closest  investigations  of  the  questions  submitted,  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  authorities,  and  a  practical,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  legal  rules  and  principles, 
even  those  of  the  most  technical  kind.  It  was  ...  a  matter  of  aston¬ 
ishment  that  a  man  who  had  never  sat  before  in  a  court  of  justice — 
who  never  argued  or  tried  a  cause  for  a  client  in  a  court  in  his  life — 
should  at  once  take  such  a  position  as  this  in  the  highest  judicial  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  State,  and  hold  it  during  the  entire  period  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  member  of  it.  In  fact,  he  was  the  controlling  power, 
for,  whenever  the  Chancellor  differed  from  him,  he  invariably  car¬ 
ried  the  Court,  and  the  weight  that  was  attached  to  his  opinions  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  four  years  that  he  served, 
it  is  only  in  three  instances  that  his  vote  is  found  recorded  with  the 
judges  who  voted  in  the  minority.16 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  of  the  same  mind.  “These 
opinions  of  Verplanck  form  an  important  part  of  the  legal  lit¬ 
erature  of  our  State.  If  he  had  made  the  law  his  special  pur¬ 
suit,  and  had  been  placed  on  the  bench  of  one  of  our  higher  tri¬ 
bunals,  there  is  no  degree  of  judicial  eminence  to  which  he 
might  not  have  aspired.”  Perhaps  the  most  fitting  epitaph  to 
this  short  but  brilliant  legal  career  came  from  the  pen  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  James  Kent.  Writing  to  Verplanck  in  1 842,  he  remarked: 

I  have  just  now  finished  the  Perusal  of  .  .  .  Wendell’s  Reports 
.  .  .  &  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  ability  &  learning  dis¬ 
played  in  the  discussions  &  decisions,  &  especially  with  your  excellent 
Opinions  replete  with  profound  &  accurate  learning  &  accurate  views 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  [As]  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  you 
very  soon,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  express  in  this  way  my  sense 
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of  your  distinguished  merits,  &  my  sincere  regret  that  you  are  now 
withdrawn  from  that  Senatorial  House,  where  you  so  much  &  so  use¬ 
fully  contributed  to  enlighten  &  adorn  our  jurisprudence.17 

Ill 

The  financial  upheaval  of  1837  had  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
Whigs  in  New  York,  but  the  national  Whig  party  could  not 
boast  of  a  major  triumph  until  it  had  defeated  the  Democracy 
in  a  presidential  contest.  The  prospects  for  the  campaign  of 
1 840  appeared  excellent.  Voters  attributed  the  continuing  hard 
times  to  the  Van  Buren  administration ;  and  if  the  Whig  party 
could  effect  union  among  its  many  factions,  the  defeat  of  the 
Democrats  was  certain. 

This  was  a  problem  of  no  mean  proportions.  The  party 
contained  many  diverse  elements.  There  were  anti-renters,  anti- 
Masons,  anti-slavery  men,  and  Abolitionists}  there  were  friends 
of  Webster,  friends  of  Clay,  friends  of  Harrison,  and  friends  of 
Winfield  Scott;  there  was  the  powerful  Weed  machine  in  New 
York,  characterized  by  its  bitter  opposition  to  Van  Buren  and 
uncommitted  to  any  particular  candidate.  In  1836  the  Whigs 
had  made  several  nominations  in  an  attempt  to  throw  the  elec¬ 
tion  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in  1 840  all  energies 
had  to  be  focused  on  a  single  standard-bearer.  Webster  and 
Scott  were  dark  horses,  but  the  majority  sentiment  divided  be¬ 
tween  Clay  and  Harrison.  As  national  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
Henry  Clay  should  have  been  a  unanimous  choice;  but  many 
conservatives  questioned  his  ability  to  carry  doubtful  states  and 
were  inclined,  therefore,  to  favor  Harrison,  known  mainly  as  a 
military  hero.  When  Clay  toured  New  York  in  1839,  he  was 
flatly  informed  by  Weed  that  he  could  not  win  in  that  state, 
and  that  he  might  best  serve  the  party  by  renouncing  his  candi¬ 
dacy.  At  the  Whig  nominating  convention,  it  was  Harrison  who 
was  chosen  and  who  was  subsequently  ushered  into  the  White 
House  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  presidential  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted  up  to  that  time. 

Almost  immediately,  the  scramble  began  for  cabinet  posts. 
Clay,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  was  forced  to  remain  in  the  Senate, 
but  Webster  was  available  for  an  important  position,  and  Har- 
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rison  quickly  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  State  or  Treasury  de¬ 
partments.  Webster  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  thus  created  a  wide-open  race  for  the  Treasury  billet.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  Clay’s  friend,  John  J.  Crittenden, 
would  be  offered  a  cabinet  berth ;  but  Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio 
was  also  to  be  considered,  and  in  New  York  the  Whigs  were 
diligently  pushing  the  candidacy  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  Ver- 
planck  had  much  to  recommend  him.  In  1836  and  1840  he 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  General  Harrison,  while 
his  stand  on  the  national  bank  question  was  eminently  sound 
according  to  Whig  dogma.  His  labors  in  the  New  York  Senate, 
moreover,  revealed  a  grasp  of  financial  matters  entirely  equal 
to  the  Treasury  position.18 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Verplanck  would  have  accepted  had 
the  post  been  offered,  and  it  is  probable  that  Webster  was 
anxious  to  see  him  in  Harrison’s  official  family.  Edward  Curtis, 
Webster’s  friend  and  confidant,  was  certain  that  Verplanck  was 
the  logical  choice  and  quietly  worked  for  his  nomination.  “I 
am  clear,”  he  wrote,  “that,  for  that  place,  we  have  no  man  but 
Verplanck.  Maybe  Gen.  H.  will  ask  some  of  us  about  this 
when  he  comes  [to  Washington]  .  .  .  about  the  15  Jany.  next; 
but  if  he  [doesn’t]  ...  I  know  of  no  way  but  to  pray.  ...  If 
that  invocation  be  heard,  then  Verplanck  will  come  in.  .  .  .” 
Horace  Greeley  was  not  so  sure.  “Our  Clay  folks  here  want 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  called  into  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,”  he  told  a  friend,  adding,  “I  fear  it  won’t  do  to  take 
both  the  big  ones  from  this  side  of  the  Delaware;  though  Ver- 
plank  is  most  capable.”  The  editor’s  misgivings  were  quite  justi¬ 
fied.  When  the  cabinet  was  announced,  Ewing  was  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  New  York  had  to  be  content  with  the 
selection  of  Francis  Granger  as  Postmaster  General.19 

IV 

By  1840  Manhattan  had  become  the  debarkation  point  for 
thousands  of  European  immigrants,  many  of  whom  remained 
there  to  live.  Since  most  of  these  were  Irish  Catholics,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  their  foreign  customs  and 
beliefs  with  the  nonsectarian  traditions  of  American  school  sys- 
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terns.  The  Irish  would  not  send  their  children  to  schools  which 
did  not  include  religious  instruction,  and  the  native-born  popu¬ 
lation,  with  its  Protestant  backgrounds,  would  not  suffer  Catho¬ 
lic  dogma  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  In  his  annual  mes¬ 
sages  Governor  Seward  laid  a  firm  hand  on  the  issue.  Repeated¬ 
ly  he  urged  that  special  schools  be  established  for  foreigners, 
schools  conducted  in  foreign  tongues  and  recognizing  foreign 
mores  and  faiths.  These  humanitarian  pleas  met  a  sharply 
hostile  response.  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  accused  him  of 
soliciting  the  Catholic  vote.  In  the  1840  elections  his  majorities 
were  far  below  those  of  General  Harrison,  a  condition  directly 
attributable  to  his  unpopular  stand  on  the  school  issue.20 

Undismayed,  the  Governor  refused  to  yield,  though  he 
found  applause  for  his  action  only  in  widely  isolated  quarters. 
Verplanck,  ever  the  champion  of  alien  Americans,  backed  Seward 
stubbornly  but  in  so  doing  he  wrote  his  own  political  death  war¬ 
rant.  Nominated  by  New  York  City  Whigs  for  re-election  in 
1841,  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  press  of  both  parties. 
Like  Seward,  he  was  accused  by  the  Democrat  papers  of  making 
a  cheap  bid  for  the  Irish  vote,  and  even  the  conservative  news¬ 
prints  viewed  his  candidacy  with  a  cold  eye.  Admitting  his 
proved  qualifications  and  conceding  his  valuable  contributions 
in  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  American  could  only  accept  Ver¬ 
planck  as  a  bad  choice.  “One  .  .  .  objection  exists  to  Mr.  Ver¬ 
planck.  His  heresy ,  as  we  must  call  it,  on  the  Public  School 
question.  But  with  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  candidates  to  be 
voted  for,  sound  on  this  question,  we  may  permit  Mr.  Ver- 
planck’s  other  great  qualifications  to  atone  for  the  one  error.” 
Disgusted,  Verplanck  quickly  declined  his  nomination  and  thus 
brought  to  an  end  a  public  career  which  had  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  over  twenty  years.21 

Freed  at  last  from  the  hurly-burly  and  disappointments  of 
politics,  he  permitted  his  name  to  appear  only  occasionally  in 
subsequent  years.  In  the  spring  of  1842  his  friends  wished  to 
nominate  him  for  mayor,  and  later  in  the  year  a  movement  was 
started  to  send  him  once  more  to  Congress.  To  these  sugges¬ 
tions  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Throughout  his  public  career  he 
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had  steadfastly  maintained  a  complete  political  independence, 
choosing  the  party  which  at  the  moment  conformed  most  exactly 
with  his  personal  convictions.  In  private  life  he  pursued  the 
same  course.  When  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  in  1844, 
Verplanck,  who  could  never  abide  the  Kentuckian’s  protectionist 
doctrines,  cast  his  vote  for  Polk.  In  1848  he  returned  to  the 
Whigs  to  support  Zachary  Taylor,  but  by  1856  he  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  once  more,  even  contributing  fifty  dollars  to  the  Buchanan 
campaign  fund.22 

But  with  his  permanent  retirement  from  politics,  these  issues 
were  of  only  secondary  importance.  Turning  his  back  forever 
on  a  public  career  replete  with  disappointments  but  also  marked 
with  distinguished  successes  and  an  uncompromising  adherence 
to  principle,  he  could  devote  his  attentions  to  a  labor  more  dear 
to  his  heart:  an  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  William 
Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Shakespeare 

i 

About  fifty  miles  north  of  New  York  City  the 
Hudson  River  alters  its  wide,  straight  path  and  twists  through 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Highlands.  Here  the  forested  moun¬ 
tains  plunge  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  forcing  the  stream  into 
a  reluctant,  winding  course.  Since  the  day  when  Henry  Hudson 
first  set  eyes  on  their  scenic  grandeur,  the  Highlands  have  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  traveler  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
artist.  It  was  these  hills  which  provided  Robert  Weir  with 
the  inspiration  for  many  of  his  finest  canvases,  while  Dutch 
legends  of  goblins  dwelling  high  on  their  flanks  gave  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  the  materials  for  some  of  his  most  delightful  tales. 

North  of  the  Highlands  the  hills  fall  away  from  the  river 
and  gradually  diminish  in  size.  The  country  becomes  more  open 
and  far  more  suited  to  farmers  than  to  artists  and  writers.  Here 
on  the  east  bank  Gelyn  Verplanck  and  Francis  Rombout  staked 
out  their  holdings,  and  the  Verplancks  built  their  ancestral  home 
near  the  town  of  Fishkill.  Mt.  Gulian  was  erected  by  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck’s  great-grandfather  about  1750,  though  it  did 
not  serve  as  a  permanent  home  until  Daniel  C.  Verplanck  moved 
there  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  seat  of  a  four- 
hundred-acre  estate,  this  old  Dutch  house  with  its  high  chim¬ 
neys,  gambrel  roof,  and  wide  porches,  stood  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  river,  surrounded  by  ancient  groves,  and  bordered  by 
an  old-fashioned  garden.  A  winding  path  descended  through 
evergreens  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  dock  and  boat  house 
harbored  dories  and  sailing  craft.1 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  Daniel  C.  Ver¬ 
planck  lived  at  Mt.  Gulian,  busy  with  his  farm  and  serving  as 
judge  in  a  Dutchess  County  court.  When  he  died  in  1834  at 
seventy-two,  his  son  Gulian  became  manager  of  the  Verplanck 
holdings.  These  properties,  valued  at  $320,000,  comprised  al- 
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most  seven  thousand  acres  in  Dutchess  County  and  were  divided 
among  Daniel’s  several  children.  Gulian’s  half-sisters  continued 
to  live  at  Fishkill,  while  he  busied  himself  in  Albany  and  New 
York.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  he  had  spent  little 
time  at  the  Hudson  estate,  but  once  he  left  Washington,  his 
visits  to  Fishkill  became  more  frequent  and  of  longer  duration.2 

One  attraction  which  Fishkill  had  for  Verplanck  was  the 
presence  there  of  his  two  sons,  who  reached  manhood  while 
their  father  was  in  Washington.  William  Samuel  Verplanck  was 
only  five  and  his  brother  Gulian  two  when  their  mother  Eliza 
died  in  1817,  and  Verplanck  left  them  with  his  sister  Mary  at 
Mt.  Gulian,  where  they  had  a  permanent  home  and  feminine 
care.  By  1832  William  Samuel  had  graduated  from  Columbia 
and  embarked  on  a  law  career  which  he  soon  abandoned  for 
the  life  of  a  farmer.  Settling  at  Fishkill,  he  married  in  1837 
and  busied  himself  in  rearing  a  large  family  and  caring  for  the 
properties  which  his  father  gradually  put  under  his  control.  In 
1845  Verplanck  bought  eighty  acres  along  the  Hudson  north 
of  Mt.  Gulian,  and  there  William  Samuel  built  New  Place, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1885.  In  some  respects  Wil¬ 
liam  was  much  like  his  father,  for  he  loved  his  library,  reading 
deeply  in  the  classics.  He  was  also  a  sportsman  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  shot.  When  not  busy  with  his  favorite  French  and  Latin 
studies,  he  could  usually  be  found  in  the  field  with  gun  and  dog. 
The  woods  abounded  in  quail  and  partridge,  and  during  the 
season  wild  duck  were  plentiful  on  the  river.  He  seldom  failed 
to  return  with  the  big  game  bag  filled  with  fowl  shot  within 
three  miles  of  Mt.  Gulian.3 

Young  Gulian  was  cut  from  a  different  cloth.  A  shy  boy, 
he  disliked  study  and  preferred  to  roam  the  woods  alone  or  in 
the  company  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Newlin.  When  still  in  his 
teens,  he  made  several  sea  voyages  and  finally  shipped  perma¬ 
nently  on  a  whaler.  In  1 840  he  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  just  before 
his  ship  reached  New  Bedford,  where  his  Aunt  Mary  met  him 
and  brought  him  back  to  Fishkill  to  die.  He  was  in  his  thirty- 
first  year.4 
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Verplanck  was  partially  consoled  for  this  untimely  loss  by  the 
grandchildren  growing  up  at  Fishkill.  Always  a  kindly  man  with 
simple  tastes,  his  affectionate  nature  made  him  a  favorite  with 
the  youngsters.  His  visits  were  eagerly  anticipated  and  his 
arrival  hailed  by  a  din  of  childish  chatter.  He  took  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  education  of  his  grandchildren,  inquiring  into  their 
studies,  talking  about  their  books,  and  seeking  to  direct  them  to 
good  literature  and  art.  From  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
biography  he  drew  deeply  for  their  instruction,  and  alternated 
his  serious  narratives  with  fairy  stories,  of  which  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond.  In  1837  he  edited  the  Fairy  Book ,  in  which  he 
included  the  tales  he  found  most  appealing,  while  in  his  preface 
he  lamented  the  current  movement  to  disparage  such  delightful 
reading  matter.  On  Saturdays  Verplanck  would  take  the  grand¬ 
children  on  long  excursions.  Even  in  old  age  he  continued  this 
practice,  always  looking  after  their  welfare  with  tender  solici¬ 
tude.5 

Verplanck  always  insisted  on  a  Christmas  in  the  traditional 
style.  The  children  were  driven  to  the  homestead  in  the  “great 
Noah’s  Ark  of  a  sleigh”  with  a  hood  over  the  back  seat  and 
green  curtains  at  its  sides.  On  arrival,  they  were  hustled  to  the 
nursery  and  kept  far  away  from  the  dining  room,  where  the 
great  tree  had  been  placed.  Christmas  trees  were  then  a  rarity, 
but  Verplanck  never  failed  to  have  a  large  laurel  at  one  end  of 
the  room  and  to  decorate  the  house  with  pine  and  spruce.  The 
tree  was  covered  with  candles,  apples,  oranges,  cornucopias,  toys, 
and  sugar  plums  5  and  when  the  children  were  at  last  permitted 
to  view  this  wondrous  sight,  they  danced  about  the  great  room 
with  sheer  joy.  At  Easter  occurred  another  great  celebration, 
when  the  youngsters  ransacked  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar 
in  search  of  the  brightly  colored  eggs  hidden  in  nooks  and 
corners.6 

Though  his  son  William  took  more  and  more  responsibility 
in  supervising  the  estate  at  Fishkill,  Verplanck  was  forced  to 
devote  considerable  time  to  his  business  affairs.  In  addition  to 
the  lands  in  Dutchess  County,  he  owned  several  lots  in  New 
York,  and  the  leasing  and  repairing  of  buildings  consumed  a 
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great  deal  of  attention.  His  personal  fortune  was  estimated  at 
$200,000,  a  large  sum  before  the  Civil  War,  and  its  manage¬ 
ment  required  regular  journeying  between  Fishkill  and  New 
York.  In  1848  the  family  received  a  blow  when  the  Hudson 
River  railroad  began  building  along  the  east  bank.  The  Ver- 
plancks  had  a  beautiful  frontage  on  the  river,  and  when  they 
were  offered  $5000  for  the  right  of  way,  they  indignantly  re¬ 
fused  it,  much  against  Gulian’s  advice.  Subsequently  a  com¬ 
mission  allowed  only  $1800  for  the  same  lands.  After  the 
tracks  were  laid,  interest  in  water  sports  dwindled,  and  the  docks 
and  boat  house  fell  into  disrepair.7 

One  of  Verplanck’s  most  interesting  business  connections 
involved  the  famous  Tontine  Coffee  House.  This  insurance 
scheme  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1792.  Some  two 
hundred  businessmen,  including  Verplanck’s  father  and  uncle, 
invested  $40,000  in  the  venture.  Each  subscriber  selected  the 
lives  on  whom  the  shares  depended.  The  founders  agreed  that 
when  the  number  of  nominees  had  been  reduced  to  seven,  the 
fund  would  be  divided  among  the  survivors.  With  youth  at  a 
premium,  Verplanck,  then  only  six,  was  named  one  of  the 
beneficiaries.  Meanwhile  the  principal  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  trustess  who  invested  it  and  paid  dividends 
to  the  owners  of  the  shares.  In  1 843  Verplanck  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  trustee  with  John  A.  King  and  Hamilton  Fish.  By 
1865,  the  number  of  survivors  still  remaining  above  seven,  a 
settlement  was  made  which  involved  all  beneficiaries  then  living. 
Finally,  in  1880,  ten  years  after  Verplanck’s  death,  the  limit  of 
seven  was  reached,  and  the  original  investment,  by  that  time 
swelled  to  $138,750,  was  liquidated.  Because  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  in  1865,  sixty-seven  interested  parties  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  means  of  an  amicable  suit,  and  William  Samuel  Ver¬ 
planck  was  given  the  share  that  would  have  fallen  to  his  father 
had  he  survived.8 

One  of  Verplanck’s  chief  pleasures  at  Fishkill  was  his  well- 
stocked  library.  Almost  every  room  at  Mt.  Gulian  contained 
books,  though  his  main  collection  was  moved  to  the  study  at 
New  Place.  Here  he  did  much  of  his  writing,  and  here  he 
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had  his  favorite  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Of 
Horace  he  owned  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  editions,  and 
nearly  as  many  of  Virgil,  while  with  the  Greek  tragedians  he 
was  as  familiar  as  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  At  his  death, 
his  library  contained  fully  two  thousand  volumes.9 

ii 

For  many  years  Verplanck  had  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  a  study  of  Shakespeare.  His  love  of  the  theater  and  his  in¬ 
terest  in  history  led  him  to  copious  research  into  Shakespeare’s 
life  and  methods,  the  historical  settings  of  the  plays,  and  the 
volumes  of  criticism  accumulated  over  two  hundred  years. 
When  Harper’s  decided  to  bring  out  a  new  American  edition, 
they  turned  to  Verplanck,  and  he  welcomed  a  chance  to  trans¬ 
late  this  hobby  into  something  of  lasting  value. 

Verplanck’s  entry  into  Shakespearean  criticism  was  nothing 
unique.  In  addition  to  the  wide  circulation  which  various  Eng¬ 
lish  editions  had  enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  there  were  many 
American  works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  first  of  these  appeared 
as  early  as  1753,  a  criticism  published  in  England  but  written 
by  a  New  Yorker  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  school. 
In  1795  the  first  purely  American  edition  was  issued,  and  this 
was  followed  by  others  during  the  succeeding  decades.  All  of 
these,  however,  relied  almost  completely  on  the  conclusions  of 
British  scholars,  and  little  was  attempted  by  way  of  original 
criticism.10 

The  impulse  for  Verplanck’s  labors  grew  out  of  the  work  of 
two  Englishmen.  Between  1838  and  1842  Charles  Knight  had 
produced  a  new  edition  embellished  with  engravings  in  the 
best  Romantic  style,  but  almost  immediately  thereafter  John 
Payne  Collier  issued  his  definitive  study  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  research  attempted  up  to  that  time.  Verplanck  felt, 
therefore,  that  he  might  combine  the  best  qualities  of  the  two, 
grafting  Knight’s  illustrations  to  Collier’s  text,  and  thus  produce 
the  finest  edition  yet  to  reach  the  public.  As  he  settled  down  to 
his  task,  however,  Verplanck  quickly  realized  that  he  would 
have  to  alter  his  original  plan  and  introduce  his  own  scholarship. 
He  found  Collier’s  research  invaluable,  though  he  often  differed 
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from  the  opinions  of  the  English  critic.  Moreover,  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  at  variance  with  Collier’s  text,  preferring  the  original 
folio  edition  employed  by  Knight.  Gradually  the  work  of  other 
editors  was  introduced  along  with  Verplanck’s  own  conclusions, 
so  that  the  final  product  was  completely  new,  relying  on  the 
efforts  of  other  scholars  but  resembling  no  one  previous  text 
or  edition.11 

Verplanck  was  the  first  critic  in  this  country  to  place  Shake¬ 
speare  squarely  against  the  background  of  his  own  times,  to  con¬ 
sider  his  dramas  in  direct  relation  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  to  judge  them  accordingly.  As 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  an  illustrated  edition,  he 
included  copious  notes  on  costumes,  arms,  architecture,  and  con¬ 
ventions  to  make  the  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
plays  more  intelligible — the  very  purpose  of  the  illustrations 
themselves.  In  the  introduction  to  each  play  he  included  notices 
of  plot  sources,  peculiarities  of  style  and  versification,  and  de¬ 
sign  and  color  characteristics,  together  with  a  bibliographical 
account  of  each  work  regarding  the  probable  date  of  composi¬ 
tion,  state  of  the  text,  and  variations  among  the  several  Eliza¬ 
bethan  editions. 

Everywhere  his  legal  mind  was  apparent.  His  notes 
abounded  in  long  discussions  of  English  law,  and  his  references 
to  Blackstone  were  frequent.  In  Richard  II  he  quoted  at  length 
from  his  Senate  speech  on  judicial  reform  in  connection  with  the 
phrase,  “Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honored  Lancaster.”  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries  were  enlisted  to  explain  the  words,  “pray 
in  aid  for  kindness,”  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  while  in  King 
John  he  introduced  a  highly  technical  legal  explanation  of  the 
lines,  “Shall,  then,  my  father’s  will  be  of  no  force,  to  dispossess 
that  child  which  is  not  his.” 

He  lost  no  opportunity  to  point  up  the  moral  issues  of  the 
dramas,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  long  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Iago  in  Othello.  His  lifelong  fascination  with  the  theater 
produced  numerous  comments  on  the  interpretations  of  various 
actors  he  had  seen.  He  mentioned  Mrs.  Siddons’s  reading  of 
Lady  Macbeth  and  James  Henry  Hackett’s  conception  of  Fal- 
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staff  in  Henry  IV.  One  of  his  unique  additions  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  his  predecessors  grew  out  of  his  interest  in  the  relation 
between  Elizabethan  dialects  and  Americanisms.  His  notes  con¬ 
tained  considerable  information  on  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  the  United  States;  in  his  analysis  of  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  for  instance,  he  related  “sweet  Puck”  to  the 
New  York  Dutch  colloquialism  “spook.”12 

Probably  his  most  important  contribution,  however,  was  his 
thesis  that  Shakespeare’s  genius  was  the  result  of  gradual  de¬ 
velopment.  This  was  not  an  original  thought — Dryden,  Pope, 
Johnson,  and  Coleridge  had  all  expressed  it — but  Verplanck 
apparently  came  to  this  conclusion  independently  and  spent  more 
time  expounding  his  doctrine  than  had  any  previous  editor.  In 
support  of  his  contention,  Verplanck  explained  the  inequalities 
of  style  evidenced  in  the  earlier  plays  as  youthful  efforts  later 
revised.  And  though  he  preserved  the  general  division  of  his¬ 
tories,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  he  arranged  them  progressively 
according  to  Shakespeare’s  development  in  style  and  maturity. 
This  design  he  clearly  outlined  in  his  preface: 

[T]he  whole  has  been  re-cast  for  this  purpose  .  .  .  because  I  wished 
to  present  the  separate  evidence,  as  to  each  play,  in  the  same  point 
of  view  and  with  the  same  object,  as  parts  of  a  single  inquiry,  and 
that  not  one  of  purely  antiquarian  curiosity,  but  as  tracing  out  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  intellectual  history  and  character,  by  gathering  from  various 
and  sometimes  slight  and  circumstantial  or  collateral  points  of  testi¬ 
mony,  the  order  and  succession  of  his  works,  assigning,  so  far  as 
possible,  each  one  to  its  probable  epoch,  noting  the  variations  or 
differences  of  style  and  of  versification  between  them,  and  in  some 
cases  .  .  .  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  same  play  by  the 
author  himself,  in  the  progress  of  his  taste  and  experience;  thus  fol¬ 
lowing  out,  through  each  successive  change,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
his  poetic  faculty  and  his  comic  power,  and,  finally,  the  still  nobler 
expansion  of  the  moral  wisdom,  the  majestic  contemplation,  the 
terrible  energy,  the  matchless  fusion  of  the  impassioned  with  the 
philosophical,  that  distinguished  the  matured  mind  of  the  author  of 
Hamlet,  of  Lear,  and  of  Macbeth.  As  this  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  has  most  interested  the  editor,  and  on  which  he  has  bestowed 
most  study  and  thought,  it  is  of  course  that  part  of  his  own  contri- 
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bution  to  Shakesperian  Literature  which  he  regards  as  of  chief 
value.13 

Though  Verplanck’s  scholarly  equipment  may  have  left 
something  to  be  desired,  he  did  make  an  honest  effort  at  thor¬ 
oughness.  Apparently  he  consulted  all  critics  from  Nicholas 
Rowe  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  to  Collier,  though  his 
main  sources  were  Collier,  Knight,  Malone,  and  Johnson.  Segre¬ 
gating  the  histories,  comedies,  and  tragedies  in  separate  tomes, 
he  also  included  much  introductory  material  in  his  first  volume. 
In  addition  to  his  preface,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  order  of 
the  plays  followed  by  Rowe’s  “Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare,”  and  an  abridgement  of  Collier’s  “Life  of 
William  Shakespeare.”  Next  appeared  Shakespeare’s  will,  a 
section  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  folio  editions,  the  com¬ 
mendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  Folios  of  1623  and  1632,  and  a 
discussion  of  Shakespeare’s  name  and  autographs.  Though  his 
notes  were  extremely  thorough,  his  failure  to  number  them  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  their  value,  and  his  vague  manner  of  citing 
authorities  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  but  a  com¬ 
petent  Shakespearean  scholar  to  identify  all  of  them.14 

The  Verplanck  edition  first  appeared  in  installments,  with 
Hamlet  being  published  separately  in  1844,  but  three  years 
later  the  complete  work  was  released.  As  with  most  of  Ver¬ 
planck’s  published  efforts,  the  immediate  response  was  most 
flattering.  The  Knickerbocker  called  the  new  Shakespeare  an 
“exquisitely  beautiful  [publication]  .  .  .  edited  by  a  ripe  Amer¬ 
ican  scholar,  whose  researches,  critical  acumen,  and  fine  taste  are 
every  where  apparent  in  his  selected  and  original  notes  and  crit¬ 
ical  introductions.”  The  reviewer  predicted  that  it  would 
become  the  standard  Shakespeare  in  America.15 

If  such  remarks  reflected  some  lack  of  discrimination,  those 
of  Edwin  P.  Whipple  in  the  North  American  Review  came  from 
an  observer  of  recognized  authority.  Whipple  was  impressed 
with  Verplanck’s  labors  as  an  editor,  noting  that  the  best  of  all 
previous  editions  had  been  used  to  good  advantage,  and  the 
text  handled  in  masterful  fashion.  But  as  a  critic  Verplanck 
was  at  his  best.  Avoiding  much  of  the  antiquarian  claptrap, 
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Verplanck  provided  the  first  connected  attempt  to  trace  out  the 
poet’s  character  and  intellectual  history.  “In  this  portion  of  his 
labors,  Mr.  Verplanck  has  shown  a  solidity  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  a  power  of  clearly  appreciating  almost  every 
opinion  from  which  he  dissents,  which  give  to  his  own  views  the 
fairness  and  weight  of  judicial  decisions.  His  defects  as  a  critic 
are  principally  those  which  come  from  the  absence  in  part  of 
sensitive  sympathies,  and  of  the  power  of  sharp,  minute,  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis.  He  is  of  the  school  ...  in  which  judgment 
and  generalization  rule  with  such  despotic  control,  that  the 
heart  and  imagination  hardly  have  fair  play,  and  strongly 
marked  individualities  too  often  subside  into  correct  generali¬ 
ties.”16 

Henry  Norman  Hudson  spoke  of  Verplanck  as  “a  critic  of 
rare  taste  and  judgment,”  while  Richard  Grant  White,  writing 
in  1854,  conceded  that  Verplanck’s  Shakespeare  was  preferable 
to  all  other  existing  editions.  Horace  Howard  Furness  made 
use  of  Verplanck’s  labors  in  much  of  his  New  Variorum  Shake¬ 
speare,  while  W.  J.  Rolfe’s  editions,  appearing  during  the 
eighties  and  nineties,  contained  more  references  to  Verplanck 
than  to  any  previous  editor.  Bryant  felt  that  the  product  of  his 
friend  would  find  its  greatest  appeal  with  the  general  reader} 
while  the  actor  James  Henry  Hackett  dedicated  his  book  on 
Shakespeare  to  Verplanck  “for  his  devotion  as  an  editor  to  the 
Shakespearean  Drama,  and  his  enlightened  interest  in  every  hon¬ 
est  effort  for  its  promotion  in  literature,  or  on  the  stage.”17 

Modern  commentators,  while  admitting  the  many  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Verplanck’s  edition,  have  been  inclined  to  dismiss  it  as 
a  minor  effort.  That  it  was  the  first  scholarly  American  edition 
ever  attempted}  that  the  progression  of  Shakespeare’s  genius 
is  clearly  portrayed }  that  the  notes  are  sensible  and  useful }  that 
Verplanck  was  able  to  provide  his  readers  with  thoughtful  and 
at  times  penetrating  comment — all  these  points  are  cheerfully 
conceded.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  he  did  not  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  a  work  of  first  magnitude.  Despite  his  in¬ 
telligent  handling  of  his  materials,  Verplanck’s  intellectual  back¬ 
grounds  were  too  sketchy,  and  his  edition  suffered  from  a  lack 
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of  originality  and  a  heavy  reliance  on  his  predecessors.  Finally, 
he  was  not  an  intense  enough  critic.  “[W]e  do  not  feel  that  he 
has  experienced  the  high  things  of  which  he  writes.  He  treats  of 
moods  and  passions  like  coins  with  a  certain  face  value  com¬ 
monly  recognized  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.”18 

hi 

With  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  Verplanck  made  his  initial 
step  towards  the  large-scale  projects  which  his  friends  had  urged 
on  him  ceaselessly,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  continue  to 
work  in  that  direction.  Such  hopes  were  doomed,  for  in  his 
later  years  Verplanck  allowed  his  literary  productions  to  drop 
off  drastically  in  quantity  and  quality.  Writing  in  1846  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  made  the  most  incisive  comment  on  this  seeming 
paradox.  “Mr.  Verplanck  has  acquired  reputation — at  least 
his  literary  reputation — less  from  what  he  has  done  than  what 
he  has  given  indication  of  ability  to  do.  His  best  if  not  his 
principal  works  have  been  addresses,  orations,  and  contributions 
to  the  reviews.  His  scholarship  is  more  than  respectable,  and 
his  taste  and  acumen  are  not  to  be  disputed.”  Nevertheless, 
“the  energy  of  his  character  appears  to  have  abated,  and  many 
of  his  friends  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  indolence.”19 

While  he  was  producing  his  excellent  academic  discourses 
during  the  1830’s,  Verplanck  found  diversion  in  lesser  works, 
and  in  1834  and  1835  published  three  short  pieces  as  verbal 
accompaniment  to  some  of  Robert  Weir’s  paintings.  Slight 
in  themselves,  they  reflected  a  sharp  image  of  his  Romanticism. 
His  dramatic  sketch  “Bourbon’s  Last  March”  was  a  dreary 
little  play  concerning  the  Duke  of  Bourbon’s  siege  of  Rome  in 
1527.  Though  it  revealed  Verplanck’s  interest  in  still  another 
historical  era  and  contained  certain  Romantic  elements,  it  was 
far  outstripped  by  its  two  companion-pieces.  The  “View  of 
Washington’s  Headquarters”  was  a  more  happy  production  in 
which  Verplanck  devoted  himself  to  descriptions  of  the  Hudson 
River  country  he  loved  so  well,  and  to  a  eulogy  of  one  of 
America’s  truly  great  patriots.  In  “An  Autumnal  Evening,” 
he  offered  some  of  his  best  Romantic  writing: 

Here,  while  the  eagle  .  .  .  wheels  above  your  head,  high  in  air, 
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in  wide  ascending  circles,  and  the  silence  of  the  thicket  is  broken 
only  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  under  the  squirrel  or  the  rabbit,  or 
by  the  chirp  of  birds,  such  as  love  not  man’s  neighborhood,  every 
thing  conspires  to  give  to  this  spot,  the  character  of  profound,  tran¬ 
quil  and  .  .  .  intense  solitude — a  solitude  the  most  impressive,  from  the 
frequently  recurring  thought  that  within  a  short  distance  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  walls,  hedging  in  this  lonely  lake,  flows  the  great  Hudson,  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  Union,  bearing  on  its  broad  tide  the  treasures  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  art  and  luxury,  as  well  as  crowds  of  travellers, 
the  busy,  the  gay,  the  curious  and  the  restless  idle,  fresh  from  the 
great  city,  or  hurrying  thither,  their  minds  filled  with  life’s  cares, 
and  their  hearts  throbbing  with  its  hopes,  fears,  envies,  sorrows  or 
fierce  desires,  and  angers.20 

A  dozen  years  later  another  painting  brought  forth  a  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  John  Randolph  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  The  portrait  of  Randolph  was  by 
John  Wesley  Jarvis,  and  Verplanck  gave  effective  character 
sketches  of  both  subject  and  artist.  His  delivery  was  rambling 
and  digressive,  yet  highly  entertaining.  In  a  prose  reminiscent 
of  The  Talisman ,  Verplanck  avoided  political  issues  and  pre¬ 
sented  Randolph,  the  man:  his  physical  appearance,  his  manner¬ 
isms,  his  oratorical  techniques,  his  phenomenal  memory,  and  his 
innumerable  eccentricities.  Jarvis  he  characterized  as  a  mature 
genius  whose  vigorous  pencil  had  preserved  the  orators,  states¬ 
men,  and  beauties  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  “unrefined  Reynolds,” 
Jarvis  compensated  in  originality  and  wit  for  his  lack  of  cultural 
refinement,  and  added  his  indelible  mark  to  the  history  of  his 
country.21 

The  Randolph  paper  marked  the  beginnings  of  a  new  phase 
in  Verplanck’s  writings.  Gone  was  the  propagandist  of  Ro¬ 
manticism,  and  in  his  place  appeared  a  man  nearing  old  age, 
more  interested  in  idle  reminiscences  than  in  the  battle  for  causes. 
“[Verplanck’s  mind]  is  .  .  .  pure  and  honest,  and  originally 
ardent,  but  subdued  by  time  and  disappointments  into  tame¬ 
ness,”  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  somewhat  unjustly  in  1833. 
By  1850  this  estimate  was  valid,  though  Verplanck  never  showed 
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the  slightest  signs  of  senility.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
faculties  were  sharp  and  clear ;  but  his  later  writings,  preoccupied 
with  amusing  trivia  and  sterile  scholarship,  are  as  disappointing 
to  the  modern  critic  as  they  must  have  been  to  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.22 

This  relaxation  of  the  powers  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  Verplanck’s  life  was  clearly  visible  in  his  Garrick  Portrait ,  a 
delightful  series  of  personal  recollections  of  the  Knickerbocker 
writers,  but  hardly  a  work  of  consequence.  Remarking  that  a 
portrait  of  Garrick  by  Robert  Edge  Pine  had  hung  for  years  in  a 
popular  Rockaway  hotel,  Verplanck  named  the  many  renowned 
figures  who  gathered  there  over  the  years:  Charles  Wilkes,  who 
successfully  combined  scholarship  and  finance;  Major  Fairlie 
and  his  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Cooper  and  who  had  con¬ 
siderable  literary  talent  of  her  own;  Ogden  Hoffman  and  his 
son;  John  Wells,  the  drama  critic;  the  Irvings;  James  K.  Pauld¬ 
ing,  who  enriched  his  country’s  literature  and  defended  her 
honor  with  his  active  pen;  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  great 
portrayer  of  dark  passions  and  base  minds;  “the  Apollo-like 
Cooper”;  and  “the  Puck-like  form  and  visage  of  John  Wesley 
Jarvis.”  All  this  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  and  informa¬ 
tive,  but  rambling,  account  of  painting  and  acting  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.23 

Verplanck’s  sense  of  humor,  employed  with  such  devastating 
effect  in  his  early  attacks  on  DeWitt  Clinton,  occasionally  made 
its  appearance  in  later  years.  In  i860  he  wrote  two  mock- 
scholarly  articles  on  the  history  of  wine-making.  These  letters 
were  broad  burlesques  of  the  overly  pedantic  scholar,  with  Ver¬ 
planck  exposing  his  foibles  and  ridiculing  his  pretensions  in 
highly  entertaining  fashion.  Marshaling  an  overabundance  of 
facts  and  evolving  his  arguments  in  most  patronizing  fashion, 
Verplanck  filled  his  pages  with  classic  and  Shakespearean  quo¬ 
tations,  excusing  any  slight  inaccuracies  as  the  mere  failings  of 
memory.  “I  make  Athanaeus  my  summer  travelling  com¬ 
panion,”  he  remarked,  “ — in  the  original,  of  course,”  and  then 
recommended  a  good  translation  to  his  reader.  “I  looked  into 
it  not  long  ago,  and  found  that  I  could  understand  it  nearly  or 
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quite  as  well  as  the  original.  .  .  .”  It  was  amusing  writing — 
slight,  but  sparkling  and  witty — a  Knickerbocker  anachronism 
planted  in  the  era  of  the  Civil  War.24 

Aside  from  these  few  pieces,  Verplanck  wrote  little  in  his 
later  years.  During  the  1850’s  he  composed  several  biographical 
sketches  of  leading  Episcopal  clergymen  for  William  B. 
Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American  Pul-pit ,  but  in  the  main,  he 
contented  himself  with  occasional  letters  in  the  newsprints  and 
scholarly  journals.  Unfortunately  his  energies  had  been  usurped 
by  other  interests,  and  his  writings  dwindled  to  an  erratic  trickle. 
He  was  still  an  active  man,  but,  busily  engaged  in  works  most 
useful  to  his  fellow  citizens,  he  no  longer  found  time  and  inspira¬ 
tion  for  literary  production.28 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Humanitarian 


i 

T  hough  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  found  many  pleasures 
at  Fishkill,  he  was  first  of  all  a  New  Yorker.  Born  in  the  old 
mansion  on  Wall  Street  and  dying  in  his  home  on  Fourteenth 
Street  eighty- four  years  later,  he  spent  the  major  share  of  his 
life  in  Manhattan,  and  his  affections  belonged  primarily  to  the 
great  city.  He  lived  during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
in  New  York  history,  for  his  years  spanned  the  gap  between 
the  modest  village  and  the  modern  metropolis.  The  days  of 
his  youth  knew  the  gay  little  town  of  thirty  thousand  souls, 
poised  at  the  tip  of  the  island,  vital  and  thriving  but  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  imposing  pretensions  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  vast  urban  maze, 
its  streets  crowded  with  a  near-million  population,  its  energies 
momentarily  threatening  to  engulf  the  whole  of  Manhattan,  its 
cosmopolitanism  characterized  at  once  by  the  most  vulgar  and 
the  most  refined,  the  filthiest  slums  and  the  best  hospitals,  the 
greatest  ignorance  and  the  most  able  minds,  the  worst  political 
corruption  and  the  finest  public  men. 

Verplanck  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  watch  a  city  grow  and 
to  grow  with  it.  In  his  youth,  his  home  on  Wall  Street  was  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  town.  Beyond  lay  only  fields  and 
woods  cut  through  by  two  country  roads  leading  to  the  north: 
the  Bowery  and  Broadway.  The  Battery  was  a  fashionable 
promenade  surrounded  by  stately  homes  5  the  streets  were  un¬ 
paved,  and  livestock  roamed  them  at  will;  the  harbor  was  dotted 
with  the  sails  of  sloops  and  merchantmen;  drinking  water  was 
sold  door  to  door  by  hucksters,  and  plumbing  was  unknown; 
periwig  and  smallclothes  were  the  accepted  mode  of  dress;  and 
New  York  was  the  capital  of  an  infant  nation. 

Eighty  years  later  as  an  old  man,  he  could  stroll  slowly 
through  the  same  city  and  wonder  at  the  changes.  As  far  as 
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Forty-second  Street  buildings  lined  the  streets,  and  to  the  north, 
construction  along  the  main  avenues  presaged  a  rapid  expansion 
which  would  soon  cover  the  whole  island.  Broadway  teemed 
with  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traffic  moving  slowly  past  busy 
shops.  The  new  horse  cars  added  their  clamor  to  the  city’s 
din,  and  the  first  elevated  transportation  was  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  along  Greenwich  Street.  The  trip  to  Fishkill  was  now  an 
easy  matter  on  the  railroad,  and  the  once  peaceful  bay  was  a 
smoky,  noisy  nightmare  choked  with  shipping.  Union  Square, 
not  long  before  a  prominent  residential  district,  had  been 
usurped  by  the  manifold  establishments  of  New  York  mer¬ 
chants — even  select  Madison  Square  was  becoming  commercial¬ 
ized,  and  wealthy  citizens  were  moving  to  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
near  the  new  Croton  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street. 

Daily  at  the  wharves,  swarms  of  immigrants  poured  into 
the  city,  many  of  them  remaining  in  New  York,  adding  to  the 
already  wretched  and  overcrowded  tenements  on  the  East  Side. 
Though  a  public  water  supply  existed  and  cobblestone  pave¬ 
ments  had  long  since  replaced  the  muddy  lanes  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  tremendous  problems  of  sanitation  and  public 
health  had  developed  with  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 
population.  Cholera  epidemics  took  a  periodic  toll,  and  typhoid 
was  an  ever-present  menace.  Slum  dwellers  in  the  Five  Points 
district  lived  like  animals,  crowded  into  black,  unventilated, 
verminous  hovels,  unblessed  by  the  most  primitive  sanitary 
improvements.  The  condition  of  the  streets  in  some  areas  was 
a  public  scandal — garbage  often  remained  unmoved  for  weeks, 
while  the  gutters  near  the  packinghouses  ran  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  animals. 

But  Verplanck  could  also  see  much  that  was  good.  Over 
200,000  children  were  receiving  public  education;  libraries  and 
museums  were  expanding;  New  York  had  its  own  college  with 
an  enrollment  of  IOOO;  a  dozen  daily  journals  boasted  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  400,000;  350  churches  had  accommodations  for 
ten  times  the  total  population  of  New  York  in  1790.  The  city 
could  point  with  pride  to  eight  parks,  including  the  newly  fin¬ 
ished  Central  Park  with  its  lakes,  carriage  drives,  bridle  paths, 
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and  wooded  walks.  Twenty-five  theaters  and  eleven  art  gal¬ 
leries  provided  entertainment  and  instruction,  while  over  forty 
hospitals  and  asylums  watched  over  the  sick  and  needy.  As  a 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  center,  New  York  had  far 
outstripped  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  was  rivaling  the  great 
cities  of  Europe.  Manhattan  banks  were  capitalized  at  ninety 
million  dollars,  and  her  real  estate  was  worth  almost  a  half 
billion.  In  i860  New  York  manufacturing  establishments  pro¬ 
duced  almost  a  tenth  of  the  total  output  in  the  United  States. 
Breweries,  distilleries,  slaughterhouses,  foundries,  boiler  works, 
shipbuilding  plants  sent  their  products  throughout  the  nation 
and  to  far  points  overseas.  In  1865  exports  and  imports  at 
New  York  reached  well  over  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

During  his  life  Verplanck  had  witnessed  the  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  a  community,  and  he  might  well  have  doubted  that 
the  future  would  bring  even  more  remarkable  changes  after  he 
was  gone. 

11 

One  feature  of  New  York  remained  completely  unaltered 
during  Verplanck’s  lifetime.  The  delight  in  club  life  which 
characterized  the  Knickerbocker  of  1800  was  reflected  in  the 
New  Yorker  of  i860.  Societies  of  all  types  flourished:  political, 
professional,  social,  and  intellectual,  and  in  this  movement  the 
gregarious  Verplanck  found  constant  pleasures.  Though  the 
demise  of  the  Bread  and  Cheese  Club  during  the  late  1820’s 
indicated  a  temporary  scattering  of  New  York’s  literati,  the 
artists  of  the  city  were  soon  able  to  provide  a  worthy  substitute 
for  this  once-sprightly  child  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  In  1826, 
under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  younger 
painters  revolted  against  the  conservatism  of  John  Trumbull’s. 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  organized  their  own  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Arts  and  Design.  Since  most  of  these  youth¬ 
ful  artists  belonged  to  the  Bread  and  Cheese  as  well,  they  viewed 
with  regret  its  deterioration  and  determined  to  substitute  a  new 
association  of  their  own. 

Thus  the  Sketch  Club  was  born.  Formed  originally  in 
1829  by  a  nucleus  of  sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers,  it  grad- 
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ually  drew  into  its  fold  the  men  of  letters  and  science,  and  the 
patrons  of  art  and  literature  in  the  city.  The  meetings  were 
held  regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  members.  A  very  modest 
meal  was  served,  and  the  bulk  of  the  evening  devoted  to  sketches 
by  the  artists,  and  stories,  discussions,  mirth,  music,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  by  the  others.  The  early  Sketch  Clubbers  were  formid¬ 
able  in  talent — formidable  not  for  what  they  then  were,  but 
for  what  they  were  still  to  be.  Among  the  artistic  members 
were  Morse,  Durand,  and  Ingham,  still  to  be  heard  from  as  im¬ 
portant  painters.  Thomas  Cole  was  one  of  them;  so  was  John 
G.  Chapman,  whose  products  as  yet  had  received  only  occasional 
attention.  Among  the  writers  were  Verplanck,  still  recognized 
more  as  a  political  pamphleteer  than  as  a  scholar ;  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Sands,  never  to  be  permitted  full  expression  of  his  talents ; 
Bryant,  then  scarcely  known ;  and  Halleck,  whose  “Croaker” 
papers  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  rousing  lines  of 
“Marco  Bozzaris.”  The  club  also  contained  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  song  “Sparkling  and 
Bright,”  which  for  years  was  sung  at  every  convivial  table ;  John 
L.  Stevens,  the  merchant’s  clerk  who  later  laid  bare  the  buried 
ruins  of  Central  America ;  and  John  Howard  Payne,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  an  actor  of  merit,  but  was  still  to  compose  his  Brutus  for 
the  Kembles  and  Kean,  as  well  as  the  plaintive  little  melody, 
“Home  Sweet  Home.”  Of  the  established  literati,  Cooper 
looked  in  on  the  meetings  only  occasionally,  and  Irving  was  in 
England.1 

Soon  the  sketching  was  abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  dis¬ 
tracting  debate  among  the  literary  elements  and  the  incorrigible 
frolicking  of  the  more  lively  spirits.  Though  serious  discussions 
were  frequent,  the  conversation  often  tended  to  revert  to  the 
nonsensical.  At  one  time  Verplanck  was  deeply  involved  in  a 
learned  discourse  on  “the  precise  form  and  capacity  of  ante¬ 
diluvian  butterchurns”  5  on  another  occasion  Bryant  read  a  paper 
on  the  notion  that  “the  perfection  of  bathing  is  to  jump  head¬ 
foremost  into  a  snow  bank.”  Another  favorite  pastime  was  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  doggerel  which  produced  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  literary  mongrels.  To  this,  Sands  was  particularly 
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addicted,  and  at  one  meeting  he  composed  a  verse  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extracts  with  the  aid  of  John  Neilson  and  Henry  Inman: 

Mr.  Sands  began: 

Many  elegant  Extracts  there  be 
Such  as  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla; 

Mr.  Inman  replies: 

A  sort  of  a  shrub  or  a  tree, 

That  is  found  in  the  Isles  of  Manila 

Mr.  Inman  again: 

Now  though  Extracts  are  potent,  they  say 
There’s  no  faith  in  the  work  of  a  woman; 

Mr.  Sands: 

That  the  Extracts  she  makes,  every  way 
Are  doubtful,  is  unknown  to  no  man. 

Dr.  Neilson: 

Extracting  a  grinder  they  say 

May  be  done  with  both  profit  and  pleasure; 

Mr.  Sands: 

But  yet  there’s  the  devil  to  pay 

If  your  gum-bone  is  cracked  beyond  measure.2 

For  almost  twenty  years  the  Sketch  Club  carried  on  with  its 
gay  activities,  but  rapid  growth  of  the  city  brought  need  for  a 
more  formidable  organization,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new 
association  complete  with  constitution  and  permanent  clubrooms. 
In  January,  1847,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  Century  Club,  and  a  constitution  adopted  which  indicated 
the  purpose  of  the  club  as  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  arts,  letters, 
and  social  enjoyment.  A  committee  of  management  was  formed 
with  Verplanck  as  its  chairman,  and  quarters  were  leased  on 
lower  Broadway.  There  were  forty-two  charter  members  in¬ 
cluding  Halleck,  Ingham,  Frederick  Cozzens,  and  Charles 
Leupp;  but  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  energies  of  Verplanck, 
Bryant,  and  Durand  that  the  project  enjoyed  success  from  the 
start.3 

The  first  year  found  the  rolls  swelling  to  over  eighty  Cen¬ 
turions,  and  shortly  after,  the  magic  hundred  was  reached.  Dur- 
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ing  its  first  few  years  the  Century  moved  its  rooms  several  times, 
but  in  1857  ^  settled  in  east  Fifteenth  Street,  where  it  remained 
until  1891.  The  same  year  the  state  passed  an  act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  and  Verplanck,  who  had  served  continuously  as  head  of 
the  management  committee,  was  elected  the  first  president. 

Direct  descendant  of  the  Sketch  Club  and  spiritual  heir  of 
the  Bread  and  Cheese  Lunch  and  “Cockloft  Hall,”  the  Century 
was  ever  able  to  preserve  an  informality  in  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments  of  its  membership.  Billiards  and  bowl¬ 
ing  maintained  equal  importance  with  learned  discussions,  and 
the  old  Knickerbocker  weakness  for  high  jinks  remained  un¬ 
diminished.  The  scholarly  Verplanck  was  the  instigator  of  the 
Twelfth  Night  celebration,  which  thereafter  continued  as  an 
annual  occurrence.  But  mostly  the  members  devoted  their 
Saturday  evenings  to  stimulating  talk — and  at  the  Century  they 
talked  about  everything:  from  Hindu  codes  to  the  latest  law 
cases;  from  Michaelangelo  to  Punch-,  from  the  Decalogue  to 
the  newest  scientific  theory;  from  Gladstone’s  politics  to  the 
morning  editorials;  from  Calvinism  to  Darwinism;  and  from 
cosmogonies  to  conundrums.  The  wide  scope  of  membership 
provided  an  expert  in  every  field.  For  obscure  literary  facts 
there  was  Bayard  Taylor  or  Charles  A.  Bristed;  for  criticism  of 
plays  and  authors,  Verplanck  and  Slossons;  for  science,  Ren- 
wick,  Craven,  and  Yeomans.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  “Prince” 
John  Van  Buren  revealed  the  old  political  secrets,  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  the  new.  Francis  Lieber  was  ever  ready  with  a  dis¬ 
course  on  German  metaphysics,  or  Edwin  Booth  with  tales  of  his 
Shakespearean  tours  to  the  Antipodes  and  the  California  gold 
camps.4 

It  was  its  very  diversity  of  interest  and  its  broad  member¬ 
ship  in  all  fields  of  learning  which  gave  the  Century  its  unique 
character : 

The  Century  exists  and  flourishes  [remarked  one  member]  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  original  institution.  It  is  made  up  like  Joseph’s  coat, 
of  many  colors.  English  clubs  are  special  organizations  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  members  of  a  particular  guild;  the  Century  is  made  up 
of  members  belonging  to  all  guilds.  Our  Club  is  an  assemblage  of 
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men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  all  sections  of  our  country,  and 
of  every  profession,- — of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  Engineers, 
Clergymen,  Representatives  of  the  Press,  Merchants  and  men  of 
leisure.  The  effect  of  this  re-union  is  not  so  much  the  promotion  as 
the  creation  of  intelligence.  It  is  impossible  for  a  one-idea  man  to 
live,  move  and  have  his  being  in  this  assembly.  The  leading  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Century  thus  composed,  is  naturally  temperance  in  all 
directions,  with  sympathy  and  encouragement  for  every  thing  that 
fosters  geniality  and  refinement.5 

These  sentiments  might  have  served  just  as  easily  to  de¬ 
scribe  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  club’s  first  citizen  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  presidency  in  1864.  Learned  theologian, 
profound  jurist,  Congressional  statesman,  and  accomplished 
scholar,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  finest  ideals  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  constant  attendance  at  the  meetings,  he  maintained 
even  in  his  old  age  a  vigorous  fondness  for  the  society  'of 
younger  men,  drawing  from  them  the  freshness  of  their  years, 
and  imparting,  in  turn,  the  wisdom  of  a  lifetime  of  study.  He 
was  eager  for  new  thoughts  on  any  subject,  though  his  favorite 
topics  of  conversation  were  his  early  years  in  New  York  and 
the  London  stage  in  the  days  of  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson: 

He  used  to  sit  in  the  club-room  and  talk  of  actors,  for  instance, 
with  the  same  relish  that  marked  Charles  Lamb’s  criticisms  and 
recollections  of  the  state.  He  is,  also,  a  true  Knickerbocker,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  the  city  are  so  ample  and  detailed  that  a  walk  down 
Broadway  with  him  was  full  of  liveliest  interest.  He  is  a  part  of  old 
New  York.  It  was  impossible,  as  you  listened  to  him,  not  to  believe 
he  had  personally  known  William  the  Testy  and  Wouter  Van  Twil- 
ler;  and  that  he  had  a  genuine  antipathy  to  the  “losel  Yankees.” 
You  would  instinctively  appeal  to  him  to  settle  a  disputed  point  in 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker’s  veracious  history.  Indeed  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  which  has  become  so  cosmopolitan,  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  quaint  individual  characteristics  have  been  overwhelmed, 
a  man  like  the  late  President  of  the  Century  Club  has  the  charm 
of  an  old  City  Hall  in  a  Flemish  town,  rich  with  the  associations  of 
ancient  burgher  days. 

Thackeray,  who  haunted  the  Century  rooms  during  his  stay  in 
America,  was  profoundly  impressed  with  Verplanck’s  learn- 
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ing.  “He  is  a  remarkable  man,”  he  told  Cozzens.  “[H]e  is 
full  of  knowledge  .  .  .  [and]  an  honor  to  your  country.”6 

Verplanck’s  love  of  conversation  robbed  him  of  precious 
hours  that  he  might  have  devoted  to  writing.  Never  an  early 
riser,  he  would  return  home  late  at  night  from  his  clubs  only 
when  all  others  had  at  last  withdrawn.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
Judge  William  Kent  attended  a  dinner  given  by  some  New 
York  lawyers  for  a  professional  colleague.  “We  of  course,” 
his  host  related,  “had  a  delightful  evening,  for  our  . .  .  guest  was 
a  diamond; 

Kent  was  never  more  charming  and  witty  .  .  .  and  Verplanck  was  in 
his  most  genial  mood,  full  of  his  peculiarly  interesting,  graceful  and 
instructive  conversations.  The  spirit  of  the  hour  was  unrestrained 
and  cordial.  We  had  a  good  time,  and  it  was  not  early  when  the 
dispersion  began.  Verplanck  and  Kent  remained  with  us  after  the 
others  withdrew,  and  as  midnight  approached  Kent  also  departed. 
After  a  while  Verplanck  and  I  went  forth  and  sauntered  along  in 
the  darkness  through  the  deserted  streets,  among  the  tenantless  and 
gloomy  houses,  till  we  reached  the  point  where  his  path  would  di¬ 
verge  for  Broadway  and  up-town,  and  mine  for  Fulton  Ferry  and 
Brooklyn  Heights.  Instead  of  leaving  me  the  good  philosopher  vol¬ 
unteered  to  keep  on  with  me  to  the  river,  and  when  we  reached  the 
river,  proposed  to  remain  with  me  until  the  boat  arrived,  and  then 
proposed  to  cross  the  river  with  me.  We  were,  I  think,  the  only 
passengers,  and  his  conversation  continued  to  flow  as  fresh  and 
interesting  as  at  the  dinner  table  until  we  reached  the  Brooklyn 
shore.  He  declined  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  at  my  house,  and 
while  I  waited  with  him  till  the  boat  should  leave  the  wharf  to 
take  him  back,  the  night  editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  clever 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  came  on  board  on  the  way  to  his 
nocturnal  labors.  I  introduced  them  to  each  other;  they  were  at 
once  in  good  accord;  I  saw  them  off  and  went  homeward.  A 
day  or  two  after  I  learned  that  when  they  reached  the  New  York 
shore,  Verplanck  volunteered  to  stroll  down  to  the  Courier  office 
with  the  editor,  accepted  his  invitation  to  walk  in,  ascending 
with  him  to  his  room  in  the  attic,  and,  to  the  editor’s  great  delight 
and  edification,  remained  with  him,  conversing,  reading  and  rumi¬ 
nating  until  broad  daylight.  There  was  a  charm  in  Mr.  Verplanck’s 
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conversation  that  was  distinctive  and  peculiar.  It  was  “green  pastures 
and  still  waters.”7 

“We  have  a  special  name  in  Dutch  for  these  boon  companions 
who  cannot  tear  themselves  away  from  pleasant  company,”  said 
a  later  observer.  “They  are  called  flakkers  in  Holland.  As 
a  typically  Dutch  flakker ,  Gulian  Verplanck  must  have  been 
popular  among  his  fellows.”  And  as  a  typically  Dutch  flakker, 
Verplanck  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society 
of  New  York.  Founded  in  1835,  the  society  differed  from  the 
Century  in  its  preoccupation  with  Dutch  culture  and  its  more 
formal  atmosphere.  Verplanck  served  as  its  president  for  six 
years,  the  longest  term  on  record,  and  provided  its  member¬ 
ship  with  his  unique  blend  of  rare  humor  and  erudition.8 

In  December,  1837,  at  the  annual  banquet,  Verplanck  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  as  president  of  the  society  which  was  a  broad 
caricature  of  Martin  Van  Buren’s  annual  address,  presented  a 
few  weeks  earlier  before  Congress  and  dealing  with  the  financial 
panic  then  gripping  the  nation.  Gravely  summing  up  the  state 
of  foreign  affairs  with  the  St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  David  societies,  Verplanck  promised  to  maintain  a  “firm 
yet  conciliatory  policy,”  especially  regarding  future  invitations 
to  dinner.  Financial  affairs  were  treated  in  similar  fashion. 
The  society’s  exchequer  was  in  such  splendid  condition  that  the 
treasurer  had  been  approached  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  in  the  form  of  St.  Nicholas  bonds. 
To  this  proposal  Verplanck  announced  himself  unalterably  op¬ 
posed — he  had  no  intention  of  weakening  the  sound  basis  of  the 
society’s  interests  by  mixing  them  with  the  precarious  credit  of 
any  other  government  or  institution.  This  travesty  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  least  by  the  Whig  papers,  to  be  superior  to  the 
genuine  message  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  was  generally  hailed 
by  conservative  politicians  as  a  telling  blow  at  the  vagaries  of 
the  Democratic  administration.9 

hi 

During  his  last  thirty  years  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  devoted 
the  bulk  of  his  time  to  gratuitous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  community.  If  this,  in  part,  explains  his  literary  decline, 
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it  also  reveals  a  man  more  interested  in  his  fellows  than  in 
personal  glorification,  and  thus,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  man  far 
more  deserving  of  ultimate  recognition  than  many  a  more 
famous  but  self-centered  figure. 

One  of  Verplanck’s  most  important  humanitarian  contribu¬ 
tions  was  made  through  his  work  with  the  New  York  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Emigration.  This  board  had  been  created  in  1 847 
by  the  New  York  legislature  to  give  material  aid  to  aliens  pour¬ 
ing  into  New  York  City  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Until  the  i840’s  immigration  had  been  relative¬ 
ly  slight — the  great  European  revolutions  of  1 848  and  the  Irish 
potato  famine  had  not  as  yet  caused  the  vast  migrations  to  the 
United  States,  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  state  planning  had 
not  been  pressing.  In  1824  New  York  State  enacted  the  Pas¬ 
senger  Law,  which  required  shipmasters  to  post  bonds  for  each 
immigrant  so  that  those  which  might  subsequently  prove  desti¬ 
tute  would  not  become  a  burden  on  the  city.  This  system  worked 
tolerably  well  for  about  ten  years,  but  after  1835  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  subject  to  abuse,  as  the  volume  of  immigration 
swelled.  In  New  York  City  there  developed  a  class  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  bondsmen  who  assumed  the  liabilities  of  the  ship 
captains  in  return  for  small  payments,  usually  between  ten  cents 
and  one  dollar  for  each  passenger.  Since  they  were  required 
to  care  for  all  sick  or  pauperized  immigrants,  gross  frauds  arose: 
names  and  ages  were  misrepresented,  and  payments  to  the 
municipal  authorities  were  withheld  with  the  aid  of  corrupt 
city  officials.  The  result  was  that  the  New  York  Almshouse  was 
flooded  with  alien  paupers  for  whose  upkeep  it  had  no  funds. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  their  ignorance,  numbers  of  immi¬ 
grants  were  being  exposed  to  the  extortions  of  knavish  board¬ 
inghouse  keepers  and  spurious  ticket  agents  who  often  defrauded 
them  of  all  they  possessed,  leaving  them  to  be  cared  for  by 
charity.  “Runners”  preyed  on  foreign  arrivals,  approaching 
them  at  the  wharves  and  on  the  ships,  gaining  their  confidence, 
and  securing  their  consent  to  accept  lodgings  at  particular  public 
houses.  The  rest  was  easy.  The  immigrant  was  charged  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates  for  board ;  he  was  sold  counterfeit  tickets  to  in- 
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land  canals  and  railroads ;  and  when  his  meager  funds  had  been 
completely  exhausted,  he  was  cast  into  the  street  and  his  baggage 
held  in  default.10 

By  1845  the  frauds  had  assumed  such  fearful  proportions 
that  legislation  became  a  critical  need.  Against  the  intense  op¬ 
position  of  New  York  City  officials  who  wanted  to  provide  their 
own  controls,  the  state  legislature  passed  the  Act  of  May  5, 
1847,  creating  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration.  This  board 
consisted  of  ten  members,  six  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
remainder  comprising  the  mayors  of  New  York  City  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  presidents  of  the  German  and  Irish  Emigrant  So¬ 
cieties.  Shipmasters  were  required  to  report  all  immigrants  to 
the  New  York  mayor,  and  either  to  give  bonds  or  pay  a  com¬ 
mutation  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  passenger 
as  a  guarantee  against  his  becoming  a  ward  of  the  city.  With 
these  funds  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  were  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  hospitalization  for  all  immigrant  paupers 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York.11 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  appointed  an  original  member  of 
the  board,  and  the  next  year  he  became  its  president,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1870.  He  quickly  realized 
that  a  special  landing  place  was  necessary  to  protect  the  foreign 
arrivals  from  the  rapacious  and  tireless  runners,  and  to  this  end 
he  secured  legislation  to  lease  Castle  Garden  as  an  emigrant 
landing  depot.  This  old  landmark  had  had  a  varied  history. 
Built  originally  as  a  fort  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  it 
served  for  years  as  a  theater  and  public  hall,  and  finally  as  the 
gate  to  the  New  World  for  the  oppressed  of  Europe.  Through 
its  enclosure  every  immigrant  was  forced  to  pass.  There  he  was 
given  a  medical  examination  and  was  duly  registered.  There 
he  found  certified  interpreters  to  write  his  letters,  and  agents 
of  legitimate  boardinghouses  and  railroads  from  whom  he 
could  purchase  lodgings  and  passage  without  fear  of  fraud. 
There  his  baggage  was  accurately  checked,  weighed,  and  for¬ 
warded,  and  his  foreign  money  converted  into  American  cur¬ 
rency.  There  he  could  find  employment  through  the  Labor 
Exchange.  If  he  was  ill  or  destitute,  he  would  be  transported 
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from  Castle  Garden  to  Ward’s  Island,  where  he  could  be 
assured  proper  attention.12 

When  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  were  created,  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  quarantine  in  Staten  Island  was  placed  at 
their  disposal,  but  these  accommodations  soon  proved  inadequate. 
The  buildings  were  overcrowded,  proper  sanitation  was  lacking, 
and  segregation  of  contagious  cases  was  virtually  impossible. 
The  Commissioners  speedily  concluded  that  they  would  have  to 
erect  their  own  hospitals  and  refuge  homes,  and  to  this  end 
they  made  extensive  purchases  on  Ward’s  Island  in  the  East 
River.  Temporary  structures  were  immediately  raised,  while 
an  extensive  building  program  followed  at  a  slower  pace.  In 
1848  the  first  hospital  was  opened,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  a  nursery,  a  dispensary,  a  refuge  building,  a  dining  hall,  and 
a  lunatic  asylum,  as  well  as  special  wards,  dormitories,  residences, 
and  storehouses.  In  1864  the  huge  Verplanck  Emigrant  Hos¬ 
pital  was  opened,  and  all  connections  with  the  Marine  Hospital 
on  Staten  Island  were  severed.13 

Despite  the  notable  work  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emi¬ 
gration,  their  early  years  were  troubled.  In  addition  to  the 
tasks  of  financing  and  construction  and  the  manifold  problems 
of  organization,  they  were  constantly  impeded  by  vested  inter¬ 
ests.  Deprived  of  their  loot,  unscrupulous  tavern  keepers  sent 
powerful  lobbies  to  Albany  to  obstruct  the  Commissioners,  while 
a  disgruntled  municipal  government  gave  vent  to  its  anger  by 
encouraging  investigations  and  bringing  charges  of  incompetence. 
In  1847  a  New  York  Assembly  committee  found  the  affairs  of 
the  Emigration  Board  in  excellent  order,  but  five  years  later  the 
Board  of  Alderman  accused  the  Commissioners  of  using  their 
powers  for  personal  profit,  of  violating  quarantine  regulations, 
of  favoring  certain  ticket  agents  and  boardinghouse  owners,  and 
of  providing  insufficient  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  on 
Ward’s  Island.  That  these  claims  were  motivated  by  political 
considerations  was  evident  when  the  Common  Council  petitioned 
the  state  legislature  to  put  the  Commissioners  under  the  control 
of  the  city  authorities  and  to  make  their  offices  elective.  A 
special  investigation  quickly  proved  the  charges  utterly  false.14 
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The  Board  of  Commissioners  encountered  even  greater 
difficulties  with  emigrant  runners.  Denied  admittance  to  Castle 
Garden,  these  agents  extended  their  operations  to  Europe,  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  same  fraudulent  practices,  free  from  interference 
by  New  York  State  laws.  To  checkmate  their  tactics,  Ver- 
planck  enlisted  both  state  and  federal  authorities,  and  wrote 
copious  petitions  to  the  governments  of  foreign  nations  explain¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  abuses  which  were  occurring 
abroad,  and  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  European  states. 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  authority,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
if  his  measures  produced  the  desired  effect.15 

Despite  continued  difficulties  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  were  able  to  point  with  pride  to  their  organization.  During 
the  twenty-three  years  of  Verplanck’s  incumbency,  4,300,000 
alien  immigrants  passed  through  Castle  Garden  and  received  the 
myriad  forms  of  aid  provided  by  the  Commissioners.  In  1861 
Leopold  Bierwirth,  president  of  the  German  Society,  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Verplanck  for  the  great  benefits  bestowed  on  his 
countrymen : 

[Yours]  is  the  record  of  an  amount  of  labour  performed 
gratuitously  (and  often  without  thanks,  I  fear) — so  vast  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  find  among  our  many  philanthropic  institutions  another 
that  has  conferred  equal  benefits  on  so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow 
beings.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  every  one  of  the  2)4  millions  of 
immigrants,  made  welcome  at  our  port  by  the  Commissioners,  has 
derived  some  benefit  from  the  working  of  your  institution;  and  if 
the  amount  of  money  saved  them,  the  value  of  the  advice  &  pro¬ 
tection  they  have  received  from  &  through  you — in  addition  to  the 
absolute  pecuniary  assistance — were  known,  its  magnitude  would 
cause  amazement  even  in  this  era  of  “big  figures.”  Surely  there  is 
cause  to  wish  that,  so  long  as  our  great  and  rich  and  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  continues  the  cynosure  of  the  European  emigrant,  he  may  always 
find  in  the  port  to  which  before  all  he  will  wish  to  go,  the  welcoming 
and  protective  hand  of  the  Emigrant  commission.16 

Verplanck  undertook  his  duties  on  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  great  seriousness.  He  was  in  constant  attendance  at 
all  meetings  up  until  a  few  days  of  his  death ;  he  made  frequent 
inspections  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  on  Ward’s  Island;  and 
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he  engaged  in  a  heavy  correspondence  on  immigration  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  matters,  even  seeking  information  from  such  a  dis¬ 
tant  authority  as  Florence  Nightingale. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  re¬ 
garded  his  position  as  a  regent  of  the  State  University  with 
equal  seriousness.  The  Board  of  Regents,  which  was  created  in 
1784  and  reorganized  in  1787 ,  consisted  of  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  including  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State ;  and  under  its  control  were  placed  all  state  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  above  the  level  of  common  schools.  It  was 
authorized  to  inspect  colleges  and  academies,  to  examine  their 
curricula  and  discipline,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  legis¬ 
lature.  It  was  empowered  to  grant  charters  to  schools  and  to 
confer  degrees  above  that  of  Master  of  Arts.17 

Its  membership  included  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
minds  in  the  state.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  early  regent ; 
so,  too,  were  John  Jay,  George  Clinton,  Egbert  Benson,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Moore.  Throughout  the  years  it  attracted  the 
finest  public  figures,  and  when  Verplanck  was  named  to  its  rolls 
in  1826  it  was  a  signal  honor.  Nevertheless  for  several  years 
the  press  of  affairs  forced  him  to  be  a  passive  member,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  life  that  his  influence  on  the  board  was  experi¬ 
enced  fully.  In  1858  he  became  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  State 
University,  holding  that  position  until  his  death,  and  when  the 
State  Library  was  placed  under  the  Regents,  he  became  its  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  patron.  Taking  a  miscellaneous  and  ill- 
organized  collection  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  he  helped  build 
it  into  a  well  planned  library  of  more  than  eighty-two  thousand 
books.  He  made  ceaseless  tours  of  colleges  and  academies,  in¬ 
specting  the  facilities,  noting  the  quality  of  instruction,  and 
making  his  recommendations  for  improvements.  As  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  he  presented  and  explained  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Regents,  and  was  always  ready  to  aid  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  educational  network  of  New  York.  At  his  death,  the 
State  boasted  twenty  colleges,  three  law  schools,  two  medical 
colleges,  a  normal  school  at  Albany,  and  over  two  hundred 
academies.18 
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The  number  and  variety  of  Verplanck’s  public  and  quasi¬ 
public  positions  was  almost  limitless.  He  was  a  warden  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  and  held  a  similar  position  in  the  Episcopal  church 
at  Fishkill.  An  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Design,  he  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  held  the  same  post  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  trustee  of 
the  New  York  Society  Library  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  was 
also  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Manhattan  Club.  A  distinguished 
Columbia  alumnus,  he  was  considered  at  one  time  for  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  philosophy,  and  at  another  for  the  presidency  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  College.19 

His  services  were  in  continual  demand.  His  personal  papers 
were  filled  with  scores  of  requests  that  he  make  public  addresses, 
write  articles,  attend  banquets,  and  join  societies.  His  letters 
even  contained  some  twenty  appeals  for  autographs.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  Hamilton  Fish  tried  unsuccessfully  in  1849 
to  enlist  his  aid  in  the  recodification  of  the  state  laws,  an  honor 
which  Verplanck  modestly  rejected  as  too  great  for  his  abilities. 
He  provided  William  B.  Sprague  with  materials  for  his  mon¬ 
umental  work  on  the  American  clergy  and  performed  similar 
duties  for  S.  Austin  Allibone’s  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  committee  of  wel¬ 
come  to  Thackeray  when  the  British  author  visited  New  York 
in  1852,  and  his  various  philanthropies  were  no  less  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  involve  donations  of  money.  He  was  always 
ready  to  supply  a  quiet  word  for  a  promising  career,  and  friends 
in  need  were  never  turned  away  still  wanting.  He  aided  in 
organizing  a  benefit  for  the  children  of  the  actor  Thomas  A. 
Cooper ;  and  in  1838,  when  William  Dunlap,  old,  impoverished, 
and  ill,  lay  near  death,  it  was  Verplanck  who  sponsored  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  paintings  in  his  behalf.20 

He  sought  no  praise  for  his  activities,  yet  rewards  were 
constantly  heaped  on  his  head.  His  honorary  membership  in 
various  societies  reached  as  far  as  Denmark;  both  Yale  and 
Brown  elected  him  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  and  Columbia  conferred 
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on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1835.  Above  all,  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country  and  his 
friends.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  knew  him  longest  and 
best,  was  moved  to  remark  the  dichotomy  between  Verplanck’s 
many  pursuits  and  his  profound  modesty: 

In  looking  back  upon  the  public  services  of  our  friend  it  occurs 
to  me  that  his  life  is  the  more  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  inasmuch 
as,  though  possessed  of  ample  fortune,  he  occupied  himself  as  dili¬ 
gently  in  gratuitous  labors  for  the  general  good  as  other  men  do 
in  the  labors  of  their  profession.  In  the  dispensation  of  his  income 
he  leaned,  perhaps,  to  the  side  of  frugality,  but  his  daily  thought  and 
employment  were  to  make  his  fellow  men  happier  and  better;  yet 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  less  parade  of  his  philanthropy.  He 
rarely,  and  never,  save  when  the  occasion  required  it,  spoke  of  what 
he  had  done  for  others.  I  never  heard,  I  think  no  man  ever  heard, 
anything  like  a  boast  proceed  from  his  lips,  nor  did  he  practice  any, 
even  the  most  innocent  expedients,  to  attract  attention  to  his  public 
services.  Not  that  I  suppose  him  insensible  to  the  good  will  and 
good  word  of  his  fellow  men.  He  valued  them,  doubtless,  as  every 
wise  man  must,  but  sought  them  not,  except  as  they  might  be  earned 
by  the  unostentatious  performance  of  his  duty.  If  they  came  they 
were  welcome,  if  not,  he  was  content  with  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  approval  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.21 
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On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  Gulian  C.  Verplanck 
was  an  old  man.  Already  in  his  mid-seventies,  he  had  survived 
all  but  one  or  two  of  his  Knickerbocker  colleagues.  Halleck 
lingered  on  in  semiretirement,  and  Bryant  was  still  active,  but 
the  rest  were  gone  and  the  age  of  Washington  Irving  relegated 
to  history.  Verplanck  might  well  have  permitted  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  well-earned  obscurity.  He  could  have  retired  to 
Fishkill  to  live  quietly  among  his  family  and  his  books,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  occasional  plaudits  of  historians  and  antiquarians,  and 
to  dwell  idly  with  the  memories  of  past  glories. 

But  this  was  not  his  way.  He  still  possessed  a  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  his  energies  continued  to  focus  largely  on  current 
affairs.  To  New  Yorkers  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  striding  along 
Wall  Street  or  up  Broadway  with  his  short,  quick  step,  nodding 
his  square,  massive  head  vigorously  as  he  engaged  some  friend 
in  earnest  conversation.  He  was  the  picture  of  healthy  old  age; 
his  hair  was  a  bushy  shock  of  white,  but  his  cheeks  were  ruddy, 
his  complexion  fresh — almost  youthful — and  his  lips  red  and 
full.  His  dark  blue  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  color  and  still 
gathered  fire  when  he  became  absorbed  in  some  favorite  dispute. 
He  was  abroad  at  all  hours — now  threading  his  way  through 
the  noonday  crowds  to  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emi¬ 
gration,  now  pacing  briskly  through  the  deserted  city  after  a 
long  evening  at  the  Century.  He  could  not  be  dismissed  as  a 
relic  because  he  belonged  so  vitally  to  the  present.1 

Yet  in  some  respects  this  was  to  his  disadvantage.  The  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  in  1861  unleased  the  vast  flood  of  passions 
which  attend  any  war — passions  which,  in  this  case,  were  doubly 
complicated  by  the  fratricidal  nature  of  the  conflict.  In  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  pro-Southern  New  York  City,  sympathies  were 
sharply  divided  between  “copperheads”  and  Unionists.  Though 
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unaffected  in  any  direct  way,  Verplanck  plunged  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  ideologies,  his  old  devotion  to  principles  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  consequences  showing  themselves  as  vividly  as  ever. 
Though  opposed  to  slavery,  Verplanck  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
the  Republican  party,  and  joined  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Lincoln.  The  solution  of  the  Negro  problem,  he  felt,  be¬ 
longed  constitutionally  to  the  individual  states,  and  he  would 
support  no  movement  which  chose  to  deal  with  these  questions 
by  force.2 

At  times  he  was  highly  critical  of  the  military  inefficiency 
of  the  Union  armies,  and  he  vehemently  disapproved  of  the 
arbitrary  arrests  made  by  the  government  as  a  gross  violation 
of  civil  rights.  Most  of  all,  his  sound-money  doctrines  were 
outraged  by  the  financial  experiments  with  “greenbacks.”  Mere 
paper  unsupported  by  bullion  shocked  the  old  champion  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  quickly  made  his  opinions 
public  in  the  Democratic  journals.  To  him  the  greenback  laws 
were  little  short  of  a  crime  and  their  constitutionality  open  to 
serious  question.  Quickly  he  disposed  of  the  argument  that 
paper  money  was  legal,  that  it  was  a  “necessary  and  proper” 
adjunct  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  wage  war.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  claimed,  had  denied  to  the  states  the  right  to  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  for  debt  payments, 
and  it  had  delegated  no  such  power  to  the  national  legislature. 
Since  neither  state  nor  Federal  government  possessed  this  right, 
it  resided  with  the  people  under  the  Tenth  Amendment,  and 
from  the  people  it  had  been  usurped.3 

Whatever  the  merits  of  his  constitutional  theories,  Ver- 
planck’s  attitude  towards  the  greenback  controversy — in  fact, 
towards  all  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War — was  strangely  unreal¬ 
istic.  “His  zeal  on  these  points,”  said  Bryant,  “made  him  blind 
to  the  great  issues  involved  .  .  .  and  led  his  usually  clear  and 
liberal  judgment  astray.”  Perhaps  it  was  his  love  of  modera¬ 
tion;  possibly  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  many  South¬ 
erners,  or  his  lifelong  dislike  of  high  tariffs  and  cheap  money. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  his  position  became  tinged  with  the  taint 
of  copperheadism,  and  he  was  associated  in  the  public  eye  with 
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the  unsavory  doings  of  C.  L.  Vallandigham  and  Fernando 
Wood.4 

Verplanck’s  opinions  were  those  of  a  private  citizen.  He  was 
not  active  in  politics,  yet  his  stand  brought  its  personal  disap¬ 
pointments.  Early  in  1864  he  was  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Century  Club  in  a  move  that  was  leveled  deliberately 
at  his  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  Union  cause.  Since  the  Century 
was  in  no  sense  a  political  organization,  this  action  excited  a 
lively  controversy.  Halleck  wrote  that  he  was  deeply  grieved 
“to  learn  that  the  spirit  of  party,  hissing  hot  .  .  .  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  mingle  with  and  pollute  the  good  and  glorious  Whis¬ 
key  Punch  of  the  Century  Club,”  while  Frederick  Cozzens  be¬ 
came  highly  indignant  over  the  treatment  of  his  friend.  “I 
could  almost  weep  tears  of  bitterness  and  shame,”  he  told  Ver- 
planck,  “not  for  you,  because  you  can  well  spare  the  temporary 
honor,  but  for  the  Century,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  above 
the  debasing  influence  of  party  politics.  .  .  .  With  such  narrow 
views  in  what  should  be  a  highly  refined  and  intellectual  associa¬ 
tion,  your  position  as  President  could  scarcely  be  an  agreeable 
one.  . . .  However  those  who  grieve  you  best  and  love  you  most 
will  think  more  highly  of  you  than  ever  and  cling  to  you 
closer.”5 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question.  The  “Editor’s 
Easy  Chair,”  in  applauding  Verplanck’s  removal,  stated  the 
position  clearly: 

The  Century  Club  is  not  a  political  body.  True.  Neither 
is  the  war  a  political  debate.  It  is  something  very  different.  It  is  a 
mighty  military  effort  of  the  Government  against  a  desperate  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  began  and  continues  its  work  in  blood.  It  is  an  effort 
in  which  all  faithful  citizens  are  terribly  in  earnest.  But  how  can 
any  body  believe  them — how  can  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
earnest,  if  in  a  club  for  their  social  relaxation  their  president,  or  a 
representative  man,  openly  declares  that  the  war  is  a  crime  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  that  we  are  all  gone  to  the  deuce.  The 
sons,  friends,  brothers  of  these  men  are  laying  down  their  lives. 
Their  homes  are  desolate;  their  hearts  are  pierced  and  broken;  but 
they  believe  in  the  cause  and  in  the  war.  Does  any  body  suppose 
that  they  are  going  to  tolerate  as  their  president  a  man  who,  by 
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sneering  and  scoffiing  on  the  one  side,  and  open  words  of  sympathy 
upon  the  other,  is  really  sustaining  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren 
and  friends,  and  that  it  is  to  be  done  under  the  plea  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  ? 6 

For  his  part,  Verplanck  said  nothing.  He  too  had  a  grand¬ 
son  severely  wounded  in  battle,  but  he  stuck  doggedly  to  his 
convictions,  and  though  his  relations  in  some  quarters  of  the 
Century  were  chill,  he  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  regu¬ 
larly.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  however  the  passions  of  crisis 
were  quickly  forgotten,  and  he  soon  resumed  his  former  position 
of  popularity.7 

ii 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck  died  on  a  bleak  March  day  in  1870. 
For  some  months  his  strength  had  been  on  the  wane — his 
features  were  sharper,  his  frame  more  attenuated,  and  his  move¬ 
ments  increasingly  feeble.  His  mental  vigor  remained  undi¬ 
minished,  however,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  his  daily  activi¬ 
ties  with  his  usual  interest  and  determination.  On  the  Wednes¬ 
day  before  his  death  he  attended  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  despite  a  severe  cold  contracted 
while  walking  in  the  rain  a  few  days  previously.  On  Thursday 
he  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition  as  the  cold  settled  in  his 
lungs,  but  that  evening  he  appeared  well  and  cheerful,  staying 
up  until  almost  midnight  and  conversing  with  his  grandson. 
On  Friday  morning,  when  his  body-servant  came  to  rouse  him, 
a  change  was  apparent,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for  immediately. 
The  family  doctor  being  unavailable,  his  young  assistant  came 
in  his  stead  to  attend  the  dying  man.  Verplanck,  in  characteristic 
manner,  studied  the  young  man’s  face  for  a  moment  and  then 
asked,  “From  what  college  were  you  graduated?” 

“Paris,”  was  the  reply. 

With  this,  Verplanck  turned  away  as  if  this  information  did 
not  much  please  him,  and  a  moment  after  expired.  It  was 
shortly  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  March  18,  1870.8 

hi 

At  the  funeral  services  in  Trinity  Church  three  days  later, 
the  pews  were  filled  to  capacity  with  persons  prominent  in  the 
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various  fields  in  which  Verplanck  had  been  active  for  so  long. 
Coming  to  grieve  and  to  pay  tribute  to  his  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  they  listened  to  Morgan  Dix  declare  the  sentiments 
which  they  felt  so  strongly: 

I  have  but  glanced  at  the  catalogue  of  his  claims  to  the  regard 
of  his  townsmen;  but  what  a  long  list  it  is,  and  how  many,  of  what 
diverse  station,  have  reason  to  come  as  mourners  to  his  funeral! 
The  lawyer,  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters  and  the  student  of  the¬ 
ology;  the  people  of  this  State  at  large  and  the  poor  emigrant  just 
landed  on  our  shores;  the  sick  and  diseased  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  the  orphan  and  fatherless,  the  members  of  this  parish  and 
its  clergy;  the  Bishop,  among  whose  counsellors  he  held  a  place;  the 
philanthropist,  the  Christian  believer — all  these  in  turn  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with,  or  helped  by,  or  interested  in,  our 
dear  old  friend.9 

This  was  the  true  expression  of  Verplanck’s  genius.  What¬ 
ever  his  accomplishments  in  any  one  pursuit — and  they  were 
considerable  in  every  thing  he  approached — he  bequeathed  to 
his  fellow  men  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  latitude  which  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  the  earth’s  rarer  citizens: 

There  were  a  weight  and  fulness  in  Mr.  Verplanck’s  nature 
which  none  who  approached  him  could  have  failed  to  recognize — a 
variety  and  richness,  a  breadth  and  mass  of  being,  which  distinguished 
him  from  the  ordinary,  or  even  the  select,  class  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  made  his  presence  ever  a  central  force  and  an  attractive  govern¬ 
ing  power.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  character, 
so  much  as  of  the  sum  of  his  being.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel, 
where  he  was,  that  an  element  of  thought,  and  will,  and  weight,  and 
force,  existed,  which  could  not  be  left  out  in  any  calculation  of  effects, 
but  must  be  considered  and  respected.  .  .  . 

We  have  scholars  who  are  not  thinkers,  and  thinkers  who  are  not 
scholars,  and  scholars  and  thinkers  both  who  are  not  men  of 
affairs,  and  men  of  affairs  who  are  scholars  and  thinkers  too, 
but  are  not  men  of  wide  intellectual  sympathies  and  aesthetic  tastes. 
But  Mr.  Verplanck — lawyer,  judge,  professor,  politician,  statesman, 
man  of  taste,  man  of  business,  man  of  economic  and  practical  wis¬ 
dom  and  activity — had  in  full  assimilation  and  roundness  all  the 
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accomplishments  and  tastes  which  a  few  myriad-minded  men  of  all 
ages  have  been  distinguished  for.  A  layman,  he  had  the  knowledge 
and  tastes  of  a  professional  theologian ;  a  lawyer,  he  had  the  sagacity 
and  skill  of  a  financier;  a  politician,  he  had  the  meditative  habits  of  a 
scholar;  a  man  of  business,  he  had  the  tastes  of  an  artist;  busiest  of 
men,  he  had  the  mental  hospitality  of  a  man  of  leisure;  an  old  man, 
he  had  the  self-reliance  of  a  man  in  middle  life;  far  past  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  human  existence,  he  kept  a  taste  for  the  society  of  the 
young,  and  entered  as  an  equal  into  the  discussions  or  conversations 
of  the  rising  generation.  This  manysidedness  and  richness,  this  in¬ 
terblending  of  the  various  professions  and  the  different  seasons  of  life 
in  his  personality,  made  him  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
.  .  .  men  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  commanding  of  our 
American  citizens.10 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  said.  Honored  so  well  by 
his  own  generation,  today  he  lies  forgotten  except  by  a  few. 
Yet  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  intelligent  action  for  which  he 
fought  so  hard  and  in  which  he  believed  so  fervently  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  present,  and  only  because  of  the  devotion  which 
he  and  others  like  him  have  paid  to  the  cause  of  mankind  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  As  Western  civilization  pauses  on  the 
brink  of  an  uneasy  future,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  men  like 
Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck  have  come  before. 
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remember,”  he  wrote  in  1845,  “the  ceremony  of  laying  this  cornerstone  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1809,  when  the  Federalists  were  on  their  high  horse,  and  when 
I  subscribed  $250 — which  I  wish  I  had  now — and  walked  in  the  procession 
to  the  North  Church,  where  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  (who  happened  just  then  to 
be  a  Federalist)  delivered  the  oration”  (Allan  Nevins,  ed.,  The  Diary  of 
Philif  Hone,  1828-1851,  II,  729). 

9.  July  5,  1809. 

10.  Shays’  Rebellion. 

1 1.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  An  Oration  Delivered  July  4,  1809,  in  the  North 
Dutch  Church  before  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  12-14. 

12.  Ibid.,  17-18. 

13.  T.  E.  V.  Smith,  of.  cit.,  7-9;  Peter  A.  Jay  to  John  Jay,  Feb.  23,  1810, 
in  Henry  P.  Johnston,  ed.,  The  Corresfondence  and  Public  Pafers  of  John 
Jay,  IV,  326. 

14.  William  H.  Robinson,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  New  England,  89-91 ; 
the  Analectic  Magazine,  XIII,  287;  Ballard,  of.  cit.,  279. 

15.  Ballard,  of.  cit.,  284-286,  294-295. 

16.  Hart,  of.  cit.,  39-40;  V erflanck  History,  228;  Rebecca  Gratz  to 
Eliza  Fenno,  Dec.  30,  1805,  Verplanck  Papers.  Rebecca  Gratz  was  a  famous 
Philadelphia  Jewess  who  was  noted  for  her  remarkable  beauty  in  her  youth 
and  who,  in  later  life,  devoted  herself  to  leading  Jewish  philanthropies.  It 
is  said  that  Washington  Irving  suggested  her  to  Scott  as  the  prototype  of 
Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe.  A  miniature  of  Eliza  Fenno  by  Malbone  may  be  seen  in 
Samuel  Isham,  The  History  of  American  Painting,  115. 

17.  Bryant,  of.  cit.,  19-20;  Eliza  Fenno  to  Verplanck,  Jan.  16,  Dec.  29, 
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Chapter  III 
RIOT 

1.  Bryant,  op.  cit.,  13-14. 

2.  Daly,  op.  cit.,  24. 

3_Verplanck,  An  Oration  .  .  .  Before  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society , 
etc.,  14- 

4.  [Gulian  C.  Verplanck],  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Sami.  L.  Mitchell  [«'c], 
M.D.  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  City  of  Neva  York ;  Professor  of 
Natural  His.  etc.  on  the  Danger  of  Putting  Money  into  the  U.  States  and  Man¬ 
hattan  Banks,  with  Sundry  Novel  Speculations  on  Insurance  Stock,  Domestic 
Manufactures,  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Vesting  a  Capital  “So  As  to  Make  Both 
Ends  Meet,"  by  Abimelech  Coody,  Esq.  Ladies’  Shoemaker,  5-12. 

5.  Ibid.,  13-20. 
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R.  King,  ed.,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  VI,  165;  Anne 
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8.  Herbert  T.  Wade,  “The  Riotous  Commencement  of  1811,”  Columbia 
University  Quarterly,  III,  230-232. 
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August,  18 1 1,  6-9  (hereinafter  cited  as  Verplanck  Trial)  ;  Wade,  op.  cit.,  229. 
In  April,  1788,  a  mob  had  attacked  the  medical  men  of  the  city,  infuriated  by 
anatomical  studies  which  were  being  carried  on  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 
Order  was  restored  only  by  the  action  of  the  military,  which  fired  into  the 
mob,  killing  and  injuring  a  number  of  people. 

10 . Verplanck  Trial,  8-9;  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Aug.  12, 
1811.  Stevenson  had  been  required  merely  to  state  that  many  intelligent  men 
differed  from  his  opinion. 

11  .Verplanck  Trial ,  7-9. 

12.  Ibid.,  7-10. 

13.  The  interpretation  was  Mason’s. 

14.  Verplanck  Trial ,  7-8,  10-11. 
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234. 
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informally,  expressed  doubt  (Bryant,  op.  cit.,  17). 

20.  Verplanck  Trial,  26;  see  also  New  York  Evening  Post,  Aug.  20, 
1811,  for  the  full  charge.  The  wording  in  the  two  versions  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

21.  V er plane k  T rial,  2  7 . 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  New  York  Columbian,  Aug.  19,  1811;  New  York  Evening  Post,  Aug. 
17,  1811.  Clinton  for  a  time  even  considered  the  possibility  of  a  jail  sentence 
(James  Renwick,  Life  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  72).  Stevenson  finally  received  his 
degree  along  with  an  M.A.  and  M.D.  in  1816  and  lived  to  become  a 
prominent  physician.  Verplanck  met  Mason  some  years  later  in  Europe, 
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where  they  not  only  forgot  their  differences  but  became  good  friends.  In 
1835  Columbia  conferred  an  LL.D.  on  Verplanck  (Wade,  of.  cit.,  361-364). 

24.  Verflartck  Trial ,  30;  New  York  Evening  Post ,  Aug.  24,  1811. 
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27.  Ambrose  Spencer  to  Clinton,  Sept.  23,  1811,  DeWitt  Clinton  MSS. 

28.  Fox,  op.  cit.,  167;  William  Sullivan,  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Char¬ 
acters,  326. 
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Chapter  IV 
COODY  AND  CLINTON 

1.  Hammond,  of.  cit.,  I,  397;  Hugh  Hastings  and  Henry  Harmon  Noble, 
Military  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1783-1821,  II,  1547;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Baird  to  Verplanck,  Sept.,  1828,  Verplanck 
Papers. 

2.  Hammond,  of.  cit.,  I,  346-350,  398-399;  New  York  Evening  Post, 
April  20,  30,  1814;  Myers,  of.  cit.,  43.  The  various  candidates  averaged 
only  eighty-five  votes  each,  with  Verplanck’s  ninety  being  the  highest. 

3.  Bryant,  of.  cit.,  18;  The  Corrector,  or,  Independent  American,  6-7. 
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6.  Analectic  Magazine,  IV,  349-350. 
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8.  DeWitt  Clinton,  An  Account  of  Abimelech  Coody  and  Other  Celebrated 
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Carolina ;  January,  1813,  3-10. 

9  .Ibid.,  13-16. 
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11.  Verplanck  History,  264,  273;  Eliza  Verplanck  to  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
Feb.  20,  [1815],  Verplanck  Papers. 

12.  Eliza  Fenno  to  Verplanck,  Sept.  4,  1810,  Verplanck  Papers;  Hart, 
of.  cit.,  39. 

13.  Hart,  of.  cit.,  40;  Verplanck  to  W.  S.  Johnson,  Nov.  7,  1 8 1 6,  in 
Beardsley,  of.  cit.,  170;  Bryant,  of.  cit.,  21-22. 

14.  Hart,  of.  cit.,  40-41. 

15.  Ibid.,  40;  Verplanck  to  W.  S.  Johnson,  Nov.  7,  1816,  in  Beardsley, 
of.  cit.,  169-170. 

16.  Of  the  meeting,  Irving  wrote,  “The  sight  of  him  brought  a  thousand 
melancholy  recollections  of  past  times  and  scenes,  of  friends  that  are  distant, 
and  of  others  that  are  gone  to  a  better  world.”  Irving  had  been  engaged  to 
Matilda  Hoffman,  the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Ogden  Hoffman,  but,  like 
Eliza  Verplanck,  she  had  died  of  consumption,  and  Irving  had  been  crushed  by 
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the  incident  (Irving  to  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hoffman,  Nov.  23,  1817,  in  Pierre  M. 
Irving,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving ,  I,  389;  Henry  W.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Washington  Irving,  21-22). 

17.  Hart,  of.  cit.,  41. 

18.  Ibid.,  41-42;  Verplanck  to  W.  S.  Johnson,  June  5,  1817,  in  Beardsley, 
of.  cit.,  1 71-172. 

19.  Verplanck  to  W.  S.  Johnson,  June  7,  1817,  in  Beardsley,  of.  cit.,  172, 
1 75- 

20.  Daly,  of.  cit.,  41-42;  Hart,  of.  cit.,  42;  Washington  Irving  to  Peter 
Irving,  Aug.  19,  1817,  in  Irving,  of.  cit.,  I,  375;  Bryant,  of.  cit.,  22. 

21.  Verplanck  to  W.  S.  Johnson,  July  10,  1817,  in  Beardsley,  of.  cit.,  174. 

Chapter  V 
THE  BUCKTAIL  BARDS 

1.  With  characteristic  obstinacy,  Tammany  refused  to  accept  a  fait  accomfli 
and  nominated  Peter  B.  Porter.  The  vote  was  43,310  for  Clinton  to  1479 
for  Porter  ( Civil  List,  State  of  New  York,  1889,  166). 

2.  The  Clintonians  began  to  refer  to  the  Republicans  as  Bucktails  from 
the  habit  of  some  Tammany  men  who  wore  the  tail  of  a  deer  in  their  hats 
on  certain  occasions  (Hammond,  of.  cit.,  I,  450-451). 

3.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Oct.  4,  1821,  Bryant- 
Godwin  Papers.  Johnston  Verplanck  was  the  son  of  Gulian  Verplanck  (1751- 
1799).  Though  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  American,  his  connection  with  it  was  very  close,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  loan  of  $6000  in  1820  from  Judge  Daniel  C.  Verplanck  to 
Johnston  Verplanck  and  Charles  King  was  made  for  the  interests  of  the 
paper  and  at  Gulian  C.  Verplanck’s  suggestion.  See  Mortgage  of  Johnston 
Verplanck  to  D.  C.  Verplanck,  June  1,  1820,  Verplanck  Papers. 

4 . American,  March  3,  31,  April  14,  17,  May  15,  July  14,  17,  1819; 
Fox,  of.  cit.,  209-213,  226-227. 

5.  American,  March  17,  April  24,  1819. 

6.  Ibid.,  July  14,  17,  21,  1819. 

7.  William  A.  Duer  to  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Jan.  31,  1820,  Verplanck 
Papers;  Albany  Register,  March  19,  1819,  quoted  in  American,  March  27, 
1819. 

8.  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  The  Martling  Man-,  or  Says  I  to  Myself — How  is 
This P,  fassim.  The  quote  is  from  p.  11. 

9.  The  full  title  is  The  State  Triumvirate ,  A  Political  Tale:  And  The 
Efistles  of  Brevet  Major  Pindar  Puff.  The  authorship  is  well  established. 
Verplanck  wrote  the  bulk  of  it,  with  John  Duer  and  Rudolph  Bunner  making 
valuable  but  incidental  contributions.  See  Bryant,  of.  cit.,  18;  Johnston  Ver¬ 
planck  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  Dec.  25,  1819,  Van  Buren  Papers;  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Jan.  19,  1854. 

Literary  critics  subsequently  went  to  some  pains  to  discover  the  inspiration 
for  the  Bucktail  Bards.  Pope,  Swift,  Cervantes,  Knickerbocker,  and  the 
Hartford  Wits  were  all  mentioned.  See  Frederic  S.  Cozzens,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  A  Memorial,  17;  Nelson  F.  Adkins,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  An  Early 
Knickerbocker  Wit  and  Poet,  102;  Sara  K.  Harvey,  Gulian  Crommelin  Ver- 
flanck,  A  Forgotten  Knickerbocker,  96. 

10.  State  Triumvirate,  3-4. 

11.  Ibid.,  3-18.  Among  the  French  reviews  was  one  by  Chateaubriand 
entitled  “Richard  Chemise,”  and  the  word  “French”  was  carefully  footnoted 
as  “the  language  now  spoken  in  that  country,  anciently  called  Gallia.  Gallia 
est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres.  Cesar.  Comm.  Lib.  I,  p.  94,  Oudendorp.” 
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12.  Ibid..,  19-23. 

13.  Ibid.,  34-42. 

14.  Ibid..,  46-51.  Among  the  papers  in  Clinton’s  office  was  Van  Wyck’s 
Martling  Man ,  of  which  Verplanck  remarked: 

“Retouch’d  and  interlin’d,  was  here 

A  Martling  Man;  ’twas  sent  by  Pierre; 

Hoping  his  ‘magnus’  would  be  willing 

To  help  the  wit,  and  mend  the  spelling.” 

In  the  extensive  body  of  notes,  referring  to  the  text,  Verplanck  never  spared 
himself  in  ridiculing  the  Clintonians.  The  following  letter,  supposedly 
written  by  the  Governor’s  scientific  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  is  typical. 
“  ‘Sir,’  (several  pages  of  valuable  and  curious  learning,  relating  to  some 
hitherto  non-descript  species  of  fishes — a  second  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a 
mammoth  in  Orange  County — the  fossile  remains  found  under  marl  in  New- 
Jersey — a  full  explanation  of  babyism — a  dissertation  on  Rachel  Baker’s  case 
— some  remarks  on  the  Doctor’s  edition  of  a  late  work  of  Cuvier — and  a  few 
extracts  from  the  piscatory  eclogues,  are  omitted,  as  not  bearing  immediately 
on  the  subject.)  ‘But  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your  letter,  under  what 
disease  do  I  suppose  our  friend  Colonel  Pell  to  be  labouring;  what  remedy 
or  remedies  would  I  recommend  or  advise?  The  situation  of  our  friend, 
from  his  own  representation,  is  certainly  very  singular  and  distressing;  and 
yet  so  vague  and  inaccurate  are  the  terms  in  which  he  has  described  his  case, 
that  I  feel  myself  much  embarrassed  in  giving  the  advice  which  you  request. 
What  is  the  species  of  vermin  by  which  he  is  ‘pestered?’  in  what  manner  do 
they  make  their  attack?  and  against  what  part  or  parts  are  those  attacks 
directed?  These  are  questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  a  desideratum  which 
from  mere  conjecture,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  supply.  Vermin  (derived 
from  the  Latin  vermis,  but  much  more  extensive  in  its  meaning)  is  nomen 
generalissimum.  In  its  usual  acceptation  it  is  confined  to  small,  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  weasels,  pole-cats,  rats,  etc.  though  I  will  not  assert  that  it  may 
not  with  propriety  be  extended  to  troublesome  insects  or  bugs,  such  as  fleas, 
etc.  If  the  former  kind  of  vermin  be  intended,  what  am  I  to  understand  by 
their  chrysalization?  I  confess  that  I  have  never  yet  learned  that  the  rat, 
for  example,  undergoes  a  transformation  by  this  process;  yet  so  inexhaustible 
are  the  wonders  of  nature,  that  should  any  one  affirm  that  in  southern  Africa, 
in  Ternate  and  Madagascar,  the  native  rat  of  the  country  bursts  forth  from  a 
monstrous  Aurelia,  transformed  and  expanded  into  the  formidable  and 
dangerous  bird  or  beast,  (a  point  not  yet  settled),  the  Vespertilio  Madagascar- 
ensis,  or  Vampyres,  vulgarly  called  the  Madagascar  bat,  I  should  not  venture  to 
contradict  the  assertion.  I  observe  that  the  sagacious  Mr.  Noah  .  .  .  supposes 
the  vermin  of  whose  attacks  our  friend  the  Colonel,  (whether  by  brevet  or 
not,  is  not  material)  so  pathetically  complains,  to  belong  to  the  genus  Pedicu- 
losum,  (of  which  there  are  various  species,  affecting  different  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  the  enumeration  of  which,  as  I  study  brevity,  I  omit.)  On 
this  supposition,  Mr.  Noah  benevolently  recommended  the  use  of  the  pecten 
cornufactum  dentibus  parvellis,  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
In  support  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  the  experience  of  ages  may  with 
safety  be  alleged.  Should  its  steady  and  vigorous  application,  (the  iteration 
of  the  process  of  depectination  should  be  at  least  diurnal,)  contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion  fail  of  success;  I  would  then  unhesitatingly  recommend  an  entire  crinium 
comarumque  abrasio ;  a  shaving  of  the  head,  and  a  plentiful  superimposition 
of  unguent  mercurial  in  the  parts  affected;  the  cerebrum  should  then  be 
protected  by  some  wrarm  integument,  (a  full  made  wig,  or  woollen  nightcap,) 
and  for  some  days  all  exposure,  whether  pluvial  or  simply  frigorific,  should 
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be  sedulously  avoided.  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  giving  you  a 
particular  and  minute  description  of  the  Lateres  Babylonici,’  etc.  etc.  etc.” 
{ibid.,  69-72). 

15.  Ibid.,  53-55- 

16.  Ibid.,  103-104,  130-131.  Colonel  Pell  was  the  Governor’s  secretary, 
and  the  line  which  mentions  Hoboken  refers  to  Clinton’s  dueling  activities. 

17.  Ibid.,  131-133,  140.  Verplanck  made  savage  reference  to  Clinton’s 
unethical  behavior  in  ridiculing  Verplanck’s  physical  characteristics  in  the 
Letter  from  a  Traveller.  Clinton  would 

“Let  no  domestic  ill  or  wo  escape, 

Nor  want,  nor  sickness,  nor  distorted  shape; 

Find  in  a  threadbare  coat  a  merry  jest, 

And  sneer  at  crooked  back,  or  gibbous  breast.” 

In  the  Notes  Verplanck  continued  the  attack:  “Nature,  who  denied  him  taste 
and  fancy,  has  yet  given  him  the  eye  of  a  portrait  painter,  or  rather  of  a 
caricaturist,  which  seizes  with  instinctive  rapidity,  upon  natural  defects  and 
personal  blemishes,  or  peculiarities;  so  that  he  can  throw  into  his  composition, 
with  pungent  effect,  sneers  on  the  leanness  of  one  adversary,  the  corpulence  of 
another,  the  ‘cream-face,’  the  lisp,  the  diminutive  size,  the  awkward  gait,  or 
the  lingering  diseases  of  others;  all  heightened  by  attic  allusions  to  domestic 
misfortunes,  youthful  imprudences,  or  tory  relationships.” 

18.  Dec.  25,  1819,  Van  Buren  Papers;  William  A.  Duer  to  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  Jan.  31,  1820,  Verplanck  Papers;  Fox,  of.  cit.,  211-212. 

19.  Verflanck  Trial,  3-4;  Gideon  Granger,  The  Address  of  Efaminondas  to 
the  Citizens  of  the  State  of  New-York ;  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Proces  Verbal 
of  the  Ceremony  of  Installation  of  President  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  as  It  Will  Be  Performed  February  8,  1820,  5-6,  9-1 1. 

20.  Fox,  op.  cit.,  210-211;  American,  May  15,  19,  29,  July  3,  1819; 
Hammond,  of.  cit.,  I,  527-530;  Civil  List,  State  of  New  York  (1889),  246, 
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1.  Samuel  I.  Prime,  The  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.D.,  155-157; 
The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Century,  40-41. 

2.  John  B.  Durand,  Prehistoric  Notes  of  the  Century  Club,  17-18.  The 
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one  letter  to  the  New  York  Standard  insinuating  that  S.  C.  was  a  gambling 
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which  is  occasionally  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  press  by  the 
apparition  of  its  formidable  initials,  S.  C.  You  appear  to  be  somewhat 
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“Your  Sensible  Correspondent, 

“S.  C.” 
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Pine,  Robert  Edge,  245 
Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  100 
Pintard,  John,  91-92 
Platt,  Jonas,  59,  61,  62 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  criticizes  Ver¬ 
planck’s  literary  output,  243 
Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  129,  138 
Polk,  James  K.,  127,  175,  233 
Power,  Tyrone,  94 
Proclamation  on  Nullification,  155- 

156 

Protective  tariff:  early  history,  144- 
148;  constitutional  arguments  for 
and  against,  1 51-152;  Verplanck’s 
position  regarding,  153-155 
Public  School  Society,  2  1  5 

Radcliffe,  Jacob,  44 

Radcliffe,  Peter,  44 

Randolph,  John,  122,  126,  141,  147, 

244 

Renwick,  James,  95,  132 


Republican  (Jeffersonian)  party,  16, 
17,  20,  24-25,  35,  39,  40,  41,  43, 
45)  57)  83;  attacked  by  Verplanck, 
22-23;  Verplanck’s  growing  sym¬ 
pathies  toward,  29-32  et  seq. 

Rolfe,  W.  J.,  242 

Romanticism  in  America,  198-202 
Rombout,  Francis,  5,  234 
Root,  Erastus,  75 

St.  Nicholas  Society,  204,  255 
Salmagundi,  93,  95 
Sands,  Robert  C.,  93,  94,  132,  204, 
250-251 ;  and  The  Talisman,  105, 
106,  108-109,  iiO)  113-114;  char¬ 
acterized,  107 
Scott,  Winfield,  100,  230 
Sebring,  Isaac,  1 8 

Second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
137,  219,  220;  early  history,  165- 
167;  growing  sectional  opposition 
toward,  167;  support  for,  168; 
supported  by  Verplanck,  169-170; 
Jackson  cool  toward  recharter,  170, 
173;  declared  sound  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1830,  170- 
172;  and  in  1833,  175-176;  re¬ 
charter  vetoed  by  Jackson,  175; 
deposits  removed  by  Jackson,  175; 
last  days,  176;  connection  with 
New  York  mayoralty  campaign  in 
1834,  189 

Sedgwick,  Henry  D.,  116 
Selden,  Dudley,  177,  186,  188,  190 
Seward,  William  H.,  196-197,  224- 
225,  232 

Shakespeare  Tavern,  26,  92 
Shakespearean  criticism  in  the  United 
States,  238;  Verplanck’s  edition  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  238-241;  his 
effort  appraised,  241-243 
Sketch  Club,  249-251 
Smith,  Gerrit,  223 
South  Carolina,  opposition  to  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  150 
Sparks,  Jared,  133 
Specie  Circular,  220 
Spencer,  Ambrose,  44,  57,  62,  66 
Spencer,  John  C.,  75 
Sprague,  William  B.,  213,  246,  261 
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Stevenson,  John,  and  the  Columbia 
College  commencement  riot  of 
1811,  32-34,  35,  37 
Story,  Joseph,  209 

Talcott,  Samuel  A.,  82 
The  Talisman,  105-115,  204,  205 
Tammany  Society,  18,  43,  44,  57, 
62,  63,  71,  137;  relations  with 
Verplanck,  83-84;  and  the  New 
York  mayoralty  election  in  1834, 
190,  191,  194 
Tariff  of  1816,  145,  150 
Tariff  of  1824,  145 
Tariff  of  Abominations  (1828),  146- 
i47>  150 

Tariff  of  1832.  See  Adams  Tariff 
Tariff  of  1833.  See  Clay  Compro¬ 
mise  Tariff 
Taylor,  Bayard,  252 
Taylor,  Zachary,  233 
Tazewell,  L.  W.,  122 
Thackeray,  William  M.,  253-254, 
261 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  252,  264 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  40,  43,  57 
Tontine  Coffee  House,  237 
Trinity  Church  (New  York)  :  scene 
of  Columbia  College  commence¬ 
ment  riot  in  1811,  32-35;  261, 
266 

Troup,  Robert,  59 
Trumbull,  John,  92,  134,  249 
Turner,  Samuel  H.,  21 1 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
214 

Vallandigham,  C.  L.,  265 
Van  Buren,  John,  252 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  57-58,  82,  83, 
127,  128,  137,  138,  140,  141,  142, 
i73)  177.  219,  255 
Van  Cortlandt,  Stephanus,  5 
Vanderlyn,  John,  117,  134 
Van  Ness,  William  W.,  59,  62,  66 
Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob  R.,  59,  62 
Van  Wyck,  Pierre  C.,  attacks  High- 
Minded  Federalists,  62-63 
Varick,  Richard,  1 8 
Verplanck,  Abraham  Isaacse,  4 


Verplanck,  Daniel  Crommelin  (father 
of  G.  C.  Verplanck)  :  appearance 
and  life,  6-7;  marriage  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Johnson,  7 ;  connection  with 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
169-170,  174;  212,  234 
Verplanck,  Eliza  Fenno  (wife  of  G. 
C.  Verplanck)  :  courted  by  Ver¬ 
planck,  26-28;  personal  character¬ 
istics,  27;  marriage  to  Verplanck, 
28;  fatal  illness,  50-51;  death,  28, 

51 

Verplanck,  Elizabeth  Johnson  (mother 
of  G.  C.  Verplanck),  7 
Verplanck  Emigrant  Hospital,  215, 
258 

Verplanck  Family,  3-5,  234-238 
Verplanck,  Gelyn,  4-5,  234 
Verplanck,  Gulian  (great-uncle  of 
G.  C.  Verplanck),  15,  16 
Verplanck,  Gulian  (son  of  G.  C. 

Verplanck),  50,  235 
Verplanck,  Gulian  Crommelin 

Early  years:  birth  and  youth, 
3 ;  character  and  personality 
shaped  by  English  and  Dutch 
ancestry,  9-10;  early  schooling 
by  Judith  Crommelin  Verplanck, 
1 1 ;  and  by  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  10,  12;  student  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  11-12;  chooses 
career  in  law,  12-13 
Youthful  political  activities:  enters 
politics  as  a  Federalist,  15-16; 
helps  found  Washington  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  18;  maiden  speech 
before  the  Washington  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  22-23;  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Federalism,  29- 
32,  43-44;  as  “Abimelech 

Coody,”  30-32;  an  instigator  of 
the  Columbia  College  com¬ 
mencement  riot  of  1811,  34-35; 
defends  riotous  action  in  court, 
36-38;  opposition  to  DeWitt 
Clinton,  42;  organizes  American 
Federalist  (Coody)  party,  44; 
leads  pamphlet  attack  on  Fed¬ 
eralist  party,  45-46,  47;  and  the 
literary  war  with  DeWitt  Clin¬ 
ton,  45-50;  satirized  by  DeWitt 
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Clinton,  48-49;  a  High-Minded 
Federalist,  59-60;  attacked  by 
Clintonians,  62,  63;  author  of 
the  Bucktail  Bards,  63;  satirizes 
Clinton  and  Federalists,  64-69, 
69-70 

And  his  wife:  courtship  of  Eliza 
Fenno,  26-28;  marriage,  28; 
domestic  life  and  children,  50; 
Eliza  Fenno’s  death,  50-51;  his 
affection  for  her,  5 1 

As  New  York  assemblyman:  elec¬ 
tion  in  1820,  71;  supports  de¬ 
velopment  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties,  76-77;  favors  medical  re¬ 
form,  77;  opposes  lotteries,  77- 
78;  opinions  on  New  York  pris¬ 
on  system,  78-80;  urges  sale  of 
state  lands,  80;  investigates  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  steam  navigation  on 
Hudson,  80-81;  attitude  on  oaths 
of  office,  81-82;  dropped  from 
Assembly  ticket  in  1823,  82; 

reasons  therefor,  82-83 

Early  literary  activities:  member  of 
younger  New  York  literati,  93, 
94,  95,  96;  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  interests,  96-97;  contributes 
to  Analectic  Magazine,  97;  pa¬ 
triotic  writings,  98-100;  his  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  100-101,  104; 

developing  nationalism,  101-102, 
113;  defense  of  Dutch  culture, 
103;  and  The  Talisman,  105, 
106,  108-109,  no-115;  supports 
native  American  literature  and 
arts,  1 1 5-1 19 

In  Congress:  elected  in  1824,  83- 
84;  congressional  activities — 
Pan-American  relations,  130,  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  130-131, 
copyright  legislation,  131-133, 
diplomatic  correspondence  and 
Jared  Sparks,  133,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  American  painters  and 
sculptors,  1  3 3-1 35,  acoustics  of 
the  House  chamber,  135;  politi¬ 
cal  activities  during  elections  of 
1827  and  1828,  137-141;  miscel¬ 
laneous  activities,  122,  124,  127, 
141-143;  Verplanck’s  abilities 
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as  a  Congressman,  127-128,  131, 
142,  143;  retired  from  Congress 
in  1833,  164 

And  the  tariff  question:  opposition 
to  protective  tariff  and  anti¬ 
auction  party,  13  9- 140;  his  free 
trade  doctrines,  148-149;  his 
attitude  on  constitutionality  of 
protective  tariff,  153-155;  pre¬ 
pares  tariff  bill  in  Dec.,  1832, 
156;  defends  bill,  158-160;  votes 
for  Clay  Tariff,  163 

And  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States:  sympathies  toward,  169- 
170,  170-172;  political  irregu¬ 
larity  of  his  pro-Bank  attitude, 
172-173;  concern  over  recharter, 
174;  reports  on  affairs  of  Bank 
in  1833,  175-176;  repudiated  by 
New  York  Democrats,  176-178; 
refuses  other  political  support, 
178 

As  New  York  mayoralty  candidate: 
Whig  nominee  in  1834,  188;  de¬ 
feated,  1 94 ;  condoled  by  sup¬ 
porters,  195 

As  New  York  State  senator  and 
jurist:  elected  in  1837,  221-222; 
his  appearance  and  characteris¬ 
tics,  222-223;  heads  committee 
on  literature,  223;  opposes  “gag 
resolution,”  223;  stand  on  slav¬ 
ery  issue,  223-224;  supports  state 
public  works  program,  225-226; 
urges  reform  of  state  courts, 
226-227;  activities  on  Court  of 
Errors,  227-228;  congratulated 
on  judicial  decisions,  229-230; 
stand  on  alien  school  issue  forces 
political  retirement  in  1841,  232 

And  the  Romantic  Movement  in 
America:  political  and  cultural 
nationalist,  51-55,  98-103,  113, 

115-119,  202-203,  204-205; 

Dutch  patriot,  103-104,  203- 

204;  romantic  writer,  205-206; 
proponent  of  American  progress, 
206-207;  faith  in  education, 

206- 207,  2 14-215;  moralist, 

207- 209;  religious  views  and 
scholarship,  21 1-213;  humani- 
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tarian,  2 14-2 15;  economic  be¬ 
liefs  influenced  by  Ricardo,  215- 
216 

Shakespearean  scholar :  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  238-241; 
his  efforts  appraised  by  contem¬ 
poraries,  241-242;  and  by  mod¬ 
ern  critics,  242-243 
Miscellaneous  literary  activities : 
romantic  pieces,  243-244;  remi¬ 
niscences,  244-245 ;  humorous 
articles,  245-246;  writings  in  his 
later  years  disappointing,  244- 
246 

Miscellaneous  public  and  political 
activities:  196,  197,  221-222, 

231,  232-233,  261,  264-266;  his 
political  career  assessed,  180- 
1 84 

Humanitarian  activities:  115-119, 

2 1 4- 2 15;  president  of  New  York 
Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
256,  257,  259,  260;  member 
of  Board  of  Regents  of  New 
York  State  University,  260 

New  York  clubman:  New  York 
Debating  Society,  91 ;  New  York 
Historical  Society,  92;  Sketch 
Club,  250;  helps  found  Century 
Club  and  becomes  its  first  presi¬ 
dent  and  leading  citizen,  251, 
252,  253-254;  ousted  as  presi¬ 
dent,  265-266;  president  of  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  255 
Family  life  and  personal  affairs: 
management  of  Verplanck  estate, 
234-235;  interest  in  his  grand¬ 
children,  236;  interest  in  holi¬ 
day  celebrations,  236;  business 
affairs  and  personal  fortune,  236- 
237;  connection  with  Tontine 
Coffee  House,  237;  personal  li¬ 
brary,  237-238;  death,  266 
Character  and  appearance:  3,  10, 
18-19,  25-26,  75-76,  105,  127- 
128,  131,  142,  143,  180-184, 

215- 218,  222-223,  254-255,  262, 
263,  267-268 

Verplanck,  Johnston,  60,  69 
Verplanck,  Judith  Crommelin  (grand¬ 
mother  of  G.  C.  Verplanck)  :  mar¬ 


riage  to  Samuel  Verplanck,  5 ; 
Tory  sympathies  during  American 
Revolution,  5-6,  16;  influence  on 
G.  C.  Verplanck,  11,  183 
Verplanck,  Samuel  (grandfather  of 
G.  C.  Verplanck)  :  prominent  New 
York  merchant,  5 ;  marriage  to 
Judith  Crommelin,  5;  suspected  of 
Tory  sympathies,  16 
Verplanck  Tariff  Bill,  148,  156-157; 
opposition  to,  157-158;  defended 
by  Verplanck,  158-160;  founders 
in  House,  160;  reasons  for  failure, 
160-161;  superseded  by  Clay 
Tariff,  161-162 

Verplanck,  William  Samuel  (son  of 
G.  C.  Verplanck),  50,  51,  235, 
237 

Washington  Benevolent  Society: 
founded,  18;  purposes,  19-20;  pub¬ 
lic  activities,  20-21;  political  in¬ 
fluence,  24;  geographical  spread, 
24;  Republican  party  reaction  to, 
24-25;  demise,  25 
Washington,  City  of,  1 20-1 27 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  House 
of  Representatives:  1830  report 
favorable  to  Second  Bank,  170- 
172;  Verplanck’s  influence  on  re¬ 
port,  172;  Verplanck’s  1833  re¬ 
port  favorable  to  Bank,  175-176 
Webb,  James  Watson,  178,  187;  ac¬ 
tivities  during  New  York  mayor¬ 
alty  election,  192-193 
Webster,  Daniel,  126,  146,  189,  195, 
219,  230,  231 
Webster,  Noah,  90 

Weed,  Thurlow,  143,  185,  186,  187, 
196-197,  230 

Weir,  Robert,  117,  118,  132,  134 
Wetmore,  Robert  C.,  184 
Wheaton,  Henry,  210 
Whig  party,  70;  founded,  187-188; 
nominates  Verplanck  for  mayor  of 
New  York  in  1834,  188;  celebrates 
1834  election  victory  in  New  York 
City,  195;  short-lived  success,  196; 
defeated  in  elections  of  1836,  219; 
aided  by  Panic  of  1837,  220-221; 
wins  in  1840,  230-231 
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Whipple,  Edwin  P., 
Whittlesey  Frederick 
Wilde,  Richard  H., 
Wiley,  Charles,  95, 
Williams,  Elisha,  59, 
Verplanck,  75 


24 1-242 
,  196-197 
189 
1 17 

62  ;  admired  by 


Williams,  Roger,  102 
Wood,  Fernando,  265 
Workingmen  parties,  opposition  to 
Second  Bank,  167 

Young,  Samuel,  75 
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